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expecting to see another come that way to 4 
bring fresh interest. Two-Bits Beal was 4 
uneasy, and did not remain long in oné ™ 
pose, as men do who sit in the first real 
warmth of spring for its own sake. Jimmy © 


HE last patches of snow, even in the 
most secluded gulches, had been 
licked up by the mounting sun, the 

waters of Coyote Creek had returned to 
the confines of the stream-bed, in some 


places a suggestion of green was making 
its appearance about the bases of grass 
clumps, and cottonwood buds were 
swelling. 

Four men sat on the bench before the 
bunk-house of the H. C. Ranch. One was 
braiding a belt, another whittling, and two 
more, hats over their eyes to shield them 
from the brilliant light, joined in the desul- 
tory conversation from time to time. 

In the pauses, such as the one now pre- 
vailing, was something besides the spirit 
of idling. Dad Hepburn, gray of hair, eye, 
and mustache, but with the body of a 
young man, who sat nearest the doorway, 
glanced frequently toward the road, as if 


Oliver, the whittler, stopped now and then % 
and held his head at an angle, as. if listen< 
ing; and although he worked industrious- 


ly at the belt, it was evident that Tom ~ 
Beck had thought for other affairs. . 
“So she was his nephew an’ only heir,” ~ 
commented Two-Bits gravely. A 
Hepburn stirred and snorted softly. 4 
Jimmy Oliver looked at the 
freckle-blotched face of the gaunt speaker ~ 
and grinned. 4g 
“ Two-Bits, for a smart man you know ~ 
less than anybody I ever encountered,” @ 
Tom Beck said. “When I first set eyes 
on you I said to myself, ‘ That man ain’t ~ 
real. He’s no work. of God- A’mighty. 
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“I'M MR. BEAL,” 
HE SAID WEAKLY. 

“DON'T YOU BE- 
LIEVE THAT!” 
LAUGHED HEP- 
BURN “ THAT'S 
TWO-BITS HE 
AIN'T ENTITLED 


” 


TO ANY FRILLS 


good cow-hand 

an’ a first-rate 

horse handler, 

but won’t you ever 

get anything in 

your head but 

those things? Or 

did this cartoonist 

Some of these Hombres make a mistake an’ put your kidneys in 

that draw cartoons for your skull? Niece—mniece. Not nephew!” 

newspapers got him up.’ “ Have it your way,” Two-Bits said in 

But I thought you must have brains, seein’ his high voice, swallowing so that his im- 
you’re so powerful low on looks. You’re a mense Adam’s apple shot up half the ex- 
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traordinary length of his lean throat to- 
ward his pointed chin, and slipped back 


again with a jerk. “I was half right, 
wasn’t I? She’s his only heir, ain’t she? 
You wouldn’t ask a man to be more ’n half 
right, would you?” 

“Tf his heir ’d been a nephew instead of 
a niece, we wouldn’t all be settin’ here so 
anxious about this arrival,” opined Jimmy. 
“ An’ we wouldn’t all be wonderin’ if we 
was goin’ to work for a squaw outfit. It ‘ll 
be a relief when this lady lands in our 
midst. Mebby there'll be less speculatin’ 
an’ more work done.” 

“ You’re right,” assented Dad. “ There’s 
a lot to do.” 

Tom Beck began to whistle softly. The 
older man glanced sidewise at him uneasi- 
ly, then fixed his eyes on the road. 

“T’ll bet two bits,” volunteered Two- 
Bits, “ that she’s as homely as Tom claims 
I am, an’ about as pleasant as a hod full 
of bumblebees.” 

No one demonstrated interest in his 
offer, and Beck said, as if he had not even 
heard it: 


“ Seems to me there’s been 
a lot goin’ on lately, Dad. 
Or did you mean there was a 
lot more to do?” 

“T don’t .remember such 
awful activity,” the other re- 
plied. “Course there’s 
been—” 

“ Nobody -ever located 
those four mares an’ their 
colts, did they? An’ the last 
we heard about that bunch of | 
white-faces they was headed 
towards Utah with a shod 
horse trailing ’em.” 

Hepburn changed what 
started as an impatient ex- 
postulation into a sharp sigh, 
and relieved himself by stab- 
bing a spur into the hard 
ground. 

“ Yes, there has been steal- 
in’,” he admitted. “ There’s 
been a lot of it. But who 
could do anything? The old 
man had been slack for years, 
an’ in the last months before 
the end he just let go entire. 
He wouldn’t even give any- 
body else authority enough 


to have any say; didn’t even 3 
have a foreman. That’s why - 


horses an’ cattle have been stole from him. 
Course there’s been more devil to pay since 
he died than went on before; but when a 
man leaves things in a lawyer's hands, an’ 
the lawyer won ’t even look in on the Job, 
what you goin’ to do?” 

His manner was as benevolent as it was 
deliberate, and he turned a paternal smile 
on Beck. 


“Let the thievin’ go merrily on, I ex-. 


pect,” the other said, giving the leather 
strips a series of sturdy jerks to tighten 
the mesh. 

“IT expect you'd like to be foreman, 
wouldn’t you, Dad?” Two-Bits asked in- 
nocently, whereupon Hepburn certified the 
accuracy of that surmisal by moving un- 
easily. “ You’d make a fair foreman— 
fair. Now, Tommy, here,” he continued, 
oblivious of the older man’s discomfiture 
and the delighted smiles of the others, 
“would make a fine foreman if he’d only 
give a damn. But he don’t—he don’t! 
It’s too bad, Tommy, you don’t settle» 
down an’ amount to somethin’. 
the best hand in this country.” 
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Beck lifted his face and sniffed loudly. 

“ The smell of your bouquet is about as 
delicate as your diplomacy, Two-Bits,” he 
said. 

Another pause. Beck resumed his whis- 
tling, and Hepburn again devoted his at- 
tention to the road. Once he looked at the 
other man from the tail of his eye, and a 
flicker of ill temper showed in his broad, 
grizzled face. 

“Her name’s Jane, ain’t it?” Two-Bits 
was an ardent conversationalist. “ Jane 
Hunter! I knowed a schoolmarm named 
Hunter wunst. She was worse ’n thunder 
for sourin’ milk.” 

“Tl bet—” 

“ Listen!” 

Oliver held up his knife in gesture, and 
Two-Bits stopped talking. The sounds of 
an approaching wagon were clearly 
audible. 

“T’ll bet it’s the mail instead of —” 

““ You lose,” muttered Hepburn, getting 
to his feet as a buckboard swung around 
the bend. 

“ An’ she sure’s come to stay!” from 
Jimmy as he closed his knife with an air 
of finality. 

The body of the wagon was piled high 
with trunks and bags, and beside the driver 
sat a very small woman. That she was 
not of the West, not the sort of woman 
those men had been accustomed to deal 
with, was evident from the clothes she 
wore; but at least one of them remarked 
that she was not wholly without the qual- 
ities essential to the frontier, for when the 
driver dropped down to open the gate, he 
gave her the reins to the lathered, excited 
horses which had brought her from the 
railroad; as soon as the gate swung open 
they sprang forward, but she put her 
weight on the reins, spoke with confident 
authority, and wrenched them back. 

“Not exactly helpless, anyhow,” Tom 
Beck said to himself. 

He was the only one of the group who 
did not walk across toward the cotton- 
woods which sheltered the long, red struc- 
ture beside the creek. He sat there, braid- 
ing his belt, an indefinable half-smile on 
his face. 

The girl—for girlishness was her out- 
standing quality—jumped out unassisted. 
She looked about slowly, at the house first 
of all, then at the low stable and the cor- 
rals, and lastly down the creek, on either 
side of which the hills rose sharply, giving 
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a false appearance of narrowness to the 
bottoms, and her eyes rested for a long 
moment on the ridges far below, blue and 
sharp in the crystal distance. 

She was unaware that the driver was 
waiting for her to give further directions, 
and that the three others had come close 
and stopped, waiting for her to notice 
them, for she said aloud, as if to herself: 

“ For a beginning, I consider this quite 
remarkable!”’ 

Then she laughed sharply, with a hard, 
mirthless quality, and turned about. 

She was genuinely surprised to confront 
the men. Evidence of this was in her eyes, 
which were large and remarkably blue. 
She smiled brightly and said: 

“Oh, I didn’t know I was overlooking 
any one! I suppose you men belong here, 
on the ranch, and it’s likely you’ve been 
waiting for the new owner to come. Well, 


here Iam! I’m Jane Hunter, and I want 
to know who you are. Now, what is your 
name?” 


Her frankness, that unhesitating, as- 
sured manner of a distinct type of city- 
bred woman, was new to the men, but it 
overrode somewhat the embarrassment 
they all felt. 

“My name is Hepburn, ma’am,” Dad 
said, and shook hands heavily. “I hope 
you like this place.” 

» “T know I shall, Mr. Hepburn. 
your name?” 

“That’s Jimmy Oliver, Miss Hunter,” 
Hepburn said. 

Two-Bits had watched this with grow- 
ing confusion, and when she turned upon 
him her searching, straightforward glance, 
his freckles became lost in a pink suffu- 
sion. He swayed his body from the hips 
and looked high over her head as he offered 
a limp hand. 

“J’m Mr. Beal,” he said weakly. 

“Don’t you believe that!” laughed Hep- 
burn. -“ That’s Two-Bits. He ain’t en- 
titled to any frills.” 

“ Two-Bits it is!” the girl cried, scan- 
ning his face in amazement at its color and 
contour. “I couldn’t call you mister, Two- 
Bits. We're going to be too good friends 
for that!” 

“Oh, my gosh!” giggled the flustered 
cowboy, and turned away, seeking refuge 
in the bunk-house. 

“You talk about me bein’ got up by a 
feller that draws pictures, Tom,” he said 
to Beck, “holy tin can, you ought to see 


And 












her! Why, this feller that paints them 
girls for the magazines painted her! She 
looks like she walked right out of a pic- 
ture, with blue eyes an’ yeller hair, an’ all 
pink an’ white. An’ friendly—oh my, I'll 
bet she makes this outfit sit up an’ take 
notice!” 

Old Carlotta, the half-breed Mexican 
woman who had beem housekeeper at the 
H. C. for years, had come from the house 
to greet her new mistress. The trunks 
were carried in, the buckboard departed 
for its twenty-five-mile trip back to town, 
and the riders who had been at work fur- 
ther down the creek straggled in to hear 
the first tales of their new boss. 

Conjecture was high as to her plan of 
procedure. 

“Tt won’t take long for things to hap- 
pen. You can bank ‘on that,” Jimmy Oli- 
ver declared. “She ain’t our kind of a 
woman, an’ the good Lord alone knows 
what notions she’ll have, but she'll get 
busy! She’s that kind.” 

He was not wrong, for just as the sun 
was drawing down into the hills, Carlotta 
appeared at the bunk-house. 

“ Miss Hunter, she want to spik to Se- 
for Dad an’ Beck an’ Jimmy an’ Curtis,” 
she said. “ Right away, quick—pronto.” 

“ This must be a mass-meetin’, with th’ 
rest of us left out,” Two-Bits said. “Id 
give a dollar to look at her again—clost 
up. I'll bet I wouldn’t be afraid to look 
next time!” 

The four men summoned went immedi- 
ately to the big house. Beck lagged a 
trifle, and it was certain from his manner 
that his curiosity was not greatly excited. 
He appeared to be amused, for his black 
eyes twinkled gaily; but as they passed 
through the gate they set their gaze on the 
back of Hepburn’s broad neck, and a curi- 
ous speculation showed in them. 

Jane Hunter was waiting on the veranda, 
which ran the length of the ranch-house, 
and without formalities began her expla- 
nation. 

“ You all know the situation, I believe. 
My uncle left me this ranch, and I have 
come from New York to take possession. 
How long I remain depends on a number 
of things; but I find that for the present, 
at least, I must conduct my own business. 
For the last four weeks, since the property 
came to me, it has been in the hands of 
Mr. Alward, the attorney in town. I ar- 
rived yesterday, expecting to have his help, 
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but his doctor has sent him into a “ 
altitude because of some heart alone os 


and I’m alone on the job, with nothing to © 2 


guide me but a long letter he wrote. 

“T know little about business of any 
sort, I know nothing at all about ranching, 
so I have a great deal to learn. I do know 
that the first thing I need is an actual head 
for this place, and that is why I called you 


here—to select a—a foreman, you call © 


him? Mr. Alward left word that any one 
of you four men would be competent, and 


I’m going to choose one of you by chance, — | 


Understand, this is no guarantee to keep 
whoever is chosen on the job for any length 
of time; but I don’t care to take the re- 
sponsibility of handling the men myself, ~ 
as my uncle and as Mr. Alward have done. ~ 
Some one must do this, and until I learn 
enough to know what I want I shall be 
dependent upon whoever is selected.” 

She had spoken rapidly, at no loss for 
words, without a trace of hesitation or em- 
barrassment, looking intently from face to 


face, studying the men as she explained © 


her plan; but as she paused, her eyes were 
on Beck’s eyes, and their gaze was arrested 
there a moment, as though it had encoun- 
tered something not usual. ; 

“T am going to need all your help, and © 
all the suggestions that you can give me” ~ 
—with a slight gesture to include the four, © 
though she still looked straight at the tall ~"] 
Westerner—“ but I feel that at first there 
must be system of some sort, a man at the 
head of the organization. I’m going to let 
you draw straws for the place.” 

The men stirred and looked at one an- 
other. 

“That’s fair enough,” said Dad, with 
just a trace of indecision in his voice. 

“For us,” commented Curtis, a lean, 
leathery man. 

Jane stooped and picked up-an oat ~~ 
straw. She broke off four pieces, rolled ~ 


them together, and placed them tightly bee —] 


tween her thumb and palm. 

“ Now, draw!” she directed with a smile, 
holding them toward Curtis. “The lucky 
straw will be the shortest.” ; 

Curtis silently selected one of the bits. ~ 
Then Jimmy Oliver drew, and the two 
stood eying the lots they had picked. Hep- 
burn had cleared his throat twice rather 


sharply when the drawing commenced, and © 
as he stepped forward at her gesture he 7 


manifested an eagerness which did not 
quite harmonize with his usual delibera- 
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“ PICKIN’ AT 
PIECES OF STRAW 
DON'T SEEM LIKE 
A GOOD WAY TO PICK 
MEN " 


tion. He drew, eyed his straw, 
and glanced sharply at those 
held by the other two. 

Beck had not moved forward 
with the others, but stood back, his 
thumbs hooked in his belt, his eyes, 
which were mildly smiling, still on 
the girl’s face. She looked at him 
again, and saw there something other 
than the interest approaching eager- 
ness which had been evident in the 
others. She read another thing 
which caught her attention; the man 
was laughing at her, she felt; laughing 
at her and at the entire performance. He 
evidently considered it an absurdity, and as 
she searched his expression again and per- 
ceived that this was no bucolic whim, but 
the attitude of a man whose assurance was 
as stable as her own, the smile which had 
been on her face faded a degree. 

“ Now it is your turn—the last straw,” 
she said to him. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he replied in an 
even, matter-of-fact voice, though that an- 
noying smile was still in his eyes; “ but I 
guess you can count me out.” 

She lowered the hand which held the 
straw. 

“You don’t care to draw?” 











“That’s what I 
meant, ma’am.” 
“ And why not?” 


ZG i 
She was piqued, without good reason, at 
this refusal. 
“In the first place, ma’am, I’ve never 
taken a chance in my life if I knew it. 
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I’ve tried to arrange so I wouldn’t have to. 
I’m a poor gambler.” 

A suggestion of a flush crept into the 
girl’s cheeks, for though his manner was 
all frankness, he gave the impression that 
this was not his reason, or, at least, not 
his best reason. He seemed, in a subtle 
manner, to be poking fun at her. 

“ Besides,” he went on, “ pickin’ at 
pieces of straw don’t seem like a good way 
to pick men.” 

“You understand why it is being done 
that way?” 

Though her manner did not betray it, 
she felt as if she were on the defensive. 

“Yes, ma’am. I wasn’t reflecting on 
you especially. I was thinkin’ about your 
lawyer. But you won’t be so very mad if 
I ain’t crazy to take a chance, will you? 
If anybody wants to know whether I can 
hold a job or not, I’d sooner have ’em ask 
about me or try me; when it comes to 
drawing lots, I’ll have to be counted out.” 

His eyes had been squarely on hers 
throughout, and when he ceased speaking 
they still clung. Beyond a doubt, she rea- 
soned, that flicker in them was amusement, 
and yet she felt no resentment toward him. 
She was not even annoyed as she had been 
at his first refusal. It was interesting; it 
impressed her with a difference between 
him and the three who had drawn. For 
a moment she was impelled to argue; she 
wanted that man to help her more than 
she wanted to retain her poise—just an 
instant. 

Abruptly she turned to the others. 

“Very well; we will see who did win.” 

The four drew together and measured. 

“ Mr. Hepburn’s is the shortest!” she 
cried, then looked at the fourth straw she 
still held. It was shorter than Hepburn’s 
by half an inch. 

“ You would have drawn well,” she said 
to Beck, holding it up. 

“ So it seems, ma’am,” he answered, but 
she noticed that he did not look at her. 

His eyes were on the new foreman’s 
face, which was flushed, and the depres- 
sions beneath the eyes puffed a bit. He 
was nervously breaking to shreds the straw 
which had won the place, but about him 
was a bearing of unmistakable elation, and 
something in his eyes—which were small— 
and about his chin, suggested greed. 

The four started away, and Jane stood 
watching them. One of them was to be 
her deputy in life’s first—and perhaps life’s 


- ish shoes. 


STRAW 


saving—adventure; but she did not watch 
him. In fact, she had no thought for him. 
Her eyes followed Tom Beck until he was 
out of sight, and as she turned to enter 
the house she said: 

“ But he looks as though he might take 
a—long chance!” 


II 


He stood on a bearskin rug before the 
blazing fire, hat in hand, boots polished, 
tall and trim, with his handsome head 
bowed just a trifle. The blazing logs gave 
the only light to the place, and his bronzed ~ 
face was burnished by their reflection. 

“You sent for me?” he asked, as Jane 
Hunter came into the room. 

She advanced from the shadows and for 
a moment did not reply. She felt that he 
was taking her in from her crown of light 
hair, down through the smart, high-col- 
lared waist to the short, scant skirt which 
showed her silken-clad ankles and the mod- 
His eyes rested on those shoes. 
He was thinking that they were wonder- 
fully plain for a city girl to wear—at least 
the only sort of city girl he had éver 
known; but they had a simplicity which 
he thought went well with her manner. 

“T had planned on talking to Mr. Hep- 
burn this evening,” she said. “I want to 
get all the information and all the advice 
I can from the start. Carlotta said he had 
gone away, so in spite of the fact that you 
wouldn’t gamble with me this afternoon, ~ 
I sent for you. I think that you can tell — 
me many things I need to know. You 
don’t mind my asking you, do you? You 
don’t feel that you’d be—be taking a: 
chance talking to me?” 

She took his hat. 

“ Sit down—” motioning to the daven- 
port before the fire. ‘“ Would you like to 
start with a drink?” 


“Why, yes—” eying her calculatingly. ~ 


“There’s not much here. I slipped one 
bottle of vermouth in a trunk. I'll have to 
try to mix a cocktail in a tumbler, and 
there isn’t any ice. It’s likely to be a bad 
cocktail, but maybe it will help us talk.” 

She walked down the long room toward 
the dining-table and sideboard at the far 
end, and he heard glass clinking and 
liquids gurgling as he sat looking about 
with that small part of a smile on his fea- 
tures. All along the walls were books, and 
above the cases hung trophies of the coun- 
try—heads of deer and elk, a pelt of a 
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mountain-lion and of a bobcat, a pair of 
magnificent sheep’s horns, and a stuffed 
eagle. In the low windows were boxes of 
geraniums, Carlotta’s pride. 

“Here you are,” she said as she re- 
turned, holding one of the two glasses to- 
ward Beck, who rose to accept it. “ My 
uncle left a very small stock of drinks, but 
as soon as I know what I’m about I'll try 
to remedy that defect in an otherwise 
splendid establishment.” 

Her manner was terse, brisk, open, and 
her eyes met another’s directly when she 
‘talked. She lifted her glass to her chin’s 
level and smiled at him. 

“To the future!” she said. 

His question was adroitly timed, for she 
had just given the glass a slight toss, and 
was already carrying it toward her lips 
when his words checked the movement. 

“T take it, ma’am, that you’ll want this 
liquor to go where it ‘ll do your future the 
most good?” 

He looked from her down to the cock- 
tail he held, and moved the glass in a quick 
little circle to set the yellow liquid swirl- 
ing. His voice had been quite casual, but 
when he raised his eyes to meet her in- 
quiring look, the last of a twinkle was giv- 
ing way to gravity. 

“You mean—”’ 

“Just about what I said; that you’d 
like to have this brace of drinks do your 
future some good?” 

“Why, yes; that 
Why?” 

“You called me down here to get a lit- 
tle advice. Let’s commence here.” 

He reached out for her glass in a man- 
ner which was at once gentle and domi- 
nating, presumptuous but unoffending, 
with a measure of certainty; still, by his 
face, she might have told that he was ex- 
perimenting with her, not just sure of how 
she would react, perhaps not caring a great 
deal. His fingers closed on her glass and 
she yielded with half-laughing, half-pro- 
testing astonishment. He took both glasses 
in one hand, moved deliberately toward 
the hearth, and tossed their contents into 
the flames. He then set the empty tum- 
blers on the mantel and turned about with 
a questioning smile on his lips. 

The sharp, slowly dwindling hiss which 
followed completely died out before she 
spoke. Color had leaped into her cheeks 
and ebbed as quickly, her lips had shut in 
a tight line, and for a fraction of time it 


was my intention. 
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was as if she would angrily demand ex- 
planation. But she said, evenly enough: 

“T don’t understand_ that.” 

“T’m glad you didn’t show how mad it 
made you,” he replied. 

“ But why—what made you do it?” 

“You said, you know, that you wanted 
that liquor to go where it ’d help your fu- 
ture. I thought the fire was about the 
best place for it under the circumstances.” 

“ But why did—” 

“ And I believed you when you said you 
had a lot to learn, and that you called me 
down to start the job. You have a way 
of makin’ people think you mean what you 
say. I’m mighty glad to give you advice; 
I thought this was a good way to begin.” 

Jane gave a queer laugh and sat down, 
looking blankly into the fire. She turned 
her face after a moment, and found him 
studying her as he sat at the other end of 
the davenport. 

“TI understand your meaning,” she said, 
“ but you’re as startling in your actions as 
you must be in your reasoning. You didn’t 
object to the idea of a drink; I didn’t think 
many of you people did out here.” 

“We don’t, ma’am. Most of us drink 
our share. I do.” 

“ But just now you threw yours away.” 

“You see, I was bound to throw yours 
away. It wouldn’t have been polite, would 
it, for me to drink and not let you?” His 
smile mocked her. “ Besides, I ain’t much 
on these fancy drinks. You warned me 
that it wouldn’t be so very good, anyhow.” 

She stared at him in perplexity. 

“You say you have no scruples against 
drinking?” 

“Moderate drinking; no.” 

“Then why did you take this liberty 
with me?” suggesting indignation. 

“You see, youre a woman. You 
guessed a minute ago that there wasn’t 
much objection to hard liquor here. I told 
you you were right; most of us boys drink, 
but we can afford to and you can’t.” His 
manner was light, almost to the degree of 
banter, as -if that which had aroused her 
was the simplest of matters. 

“A man in this country don’t build a 
reputation on many things. So long as 
he’s honest, he gets along pretty well. But 
a woman—that’s different. She has to 
make people know she’s right in every- 
thing she does.” 

“ An occasional drink will make her less 


right?” 
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“ Not a bit less, ma’am; but it won’t 
help other folks to know she’s right. And 
that’s all that counts. Everybody, man or 
woman, who comes into the West has to 
make or break by what he does here; 
nothin’ that has been, good or bad, mat- 
ters. They commence from the bottom 
again, and by what they do people judge 
them. Reputation is the first thing you’ve 
got to make for yourself. Everybody is 
watchin’ you—the boys here on the ranch, 
the neighbors down creek, the people in 
town. You’ve got to show that you’re hon- 
est; that you’ve got courage; if you were 
a man it could stop there; but you’re a wo- 
man, and that makes it— 

“Well, men out here expect things from 
a woman that I guess men in cities don’t 
think so much about, and you might as 
well know now as any time that men in 
this country don’t like to see a woman do 
some of the things they do. We ain’t as 
polite as some; we ain’t as gentle, when it’s 
necessary to act quick and for sure, but 
maybe we make up for roughness in the 
idea we have of women. We think a good 
woman is about as fine a thing as God has 
made, ma’am, and we have our ideas of 
goodness. 


“You see, you’ve got to handle men; 
you’ve got to have their respect, and you 
won’t have their respect if you don’t under- 
stand how they think, and act accordingly. 
Besides, you’re on a job that’s going to 
take all the brains and grit and strength 


you’ve got. Booze never helped anybody 
on a job like that. If you was a man, and 
your job was just ridin’ after cattle, it ’d 
be different; but neither one is the case. 
My advice, ma’am!” 

She watched his face a moment before 
saying: 

“As long as I can remember, women 
about me have been drinking. Ever since 
I grew up I’ve been drinking. I’ve never 
taken too much. I’ve never needed it. 
I’ve done it because—because it was being 
done.” 

“Yeah. Well, it ain’t done here. It’s 
a new country and a new life for you, and 
one of the first things you’ve got to learn 
is how to get on with people. Maybe back 
East some of the folks* wouldn’t respect 
you if you didn’t drink. There are folks 
like that, who think it’s smart to do cer- 
tain things; and maybe there are a lot of 
’em like you, who don’t need it, don’t even 
want it; but they do it because of their 


reputations. You see, it’s the same rule 
workin’ backward out here.” 

The girl moved to face the fire again. 
She scowled a trifle, and the glow on her 
cheeks was not wholly due to the reflection 
of the blazing logs. 

“Did it ever occur to you that there 
might be people who gave little attention 
to what others think of them?” she asked 
rather coldly. 

“Sure thing; there are lots like that.” 

“T can see where, if a stranger were to 
plan to stay in a place like this for long, it 
might be expedient to—to cater to the 
community morals. I don’t intend to be 
a permanent resident. That is, I won’t if 
I can help it. I don’t expect that I’d ever 
come up to your notion of a worthy wo- 
man ”—a bitterness creeping into the voice 
—‘‘so perhaps it is fortunate that I look 
on this ranch only as means to an end.” 

“You mean money, ma’am?” he asked, 
and when she did not reply at once he 
went on: “ Folks generally come West for 
one of three reasons—money, or health, or 
because they like the country. I take it 
your health’s all right—and that you ain’t 
just struck with the country.” 

She made a slight grimace and sat for- 
ward, elbows on knees. 

“Yes, money!” she said under her 
breath. “I came here to get it. I’m go- 
ing to.” She looked up at him quickly, 
eyebrows arched in a somewhat defiant 
query, and, after a pause, went on: “ You 
don’t seem to approve.” 

“No, ma’am,” candidly, that smile only 
half-hidden in his eyes. 

“ And why not? What else is there out 
here for a woman like me?” 

“That’s a hard question. One thing 
she might find is herself, for instance.” 

She gave a startled laugh and asked: 

“ Herself?” 

“The same, ma’am. I s’pose there are 
folks who live for money and what it ‘ll 
bring ’em. Cities must be full of ’em, or 
there wouldn’t be so many cities. Folks 
do work pretty hard to make money and 
pile it up, but I’ve never seen any of ’em 
that got to be very successful in other 
ways. The more money they made the 
more they seemed to depend on makin’ 
money to attract attention. They don’t 
seem to think that it ain’t what a man — 
does that really counts so much as what 
he is. The same goes for a woman.” 

She sat back, brows drawn together, 














* Are you trying to preach to me?” she 
asked sharply. 

Beck laughed lightly, as though that ob- 
vious hurting of her pride delighted him. 

“ Not just, ma’am. Preachers hammer 
away at folks about sin and such. I hadn’t 
thought about you as a sinner; I was just 
considerin’ you and your job; and what 
you say brought you here. It’s none of 
my business what you want to get out of 
life. You told me what you wanted, and 
asked me if I didn’t like it, and I don’t. 
That’s all. It seems to me that everybody 
who’s alive ought to want to get the best 
out of himself, and I don’t think you can 
do it by just tryin’ to herd dollars.” He 
divined in her the question that she want- 
ed to ask. “Sure, I’m only an ordinary 
cow-puncher, ma’am! I don’t seem to 
care much about any kind of success, but 
I’m afflicted like everybody else; I’m a 
human being, and every one of us likes to 
pick on the faults he finds in others that 
correspond to his own faults. 

“ You see, you’ve got a big chance here. 
You've got a chance to be somebody. This 
is one of the biggest outfits in this State. 
All this country out here has been this 
outfit’s range for years. You ain’t got a 
neighbor in miles because you amount to 
so much. Away down Coyote Creek, ’most 
thirty miles below here, is Riley’s ranch, 
and close by him is Hewitt’s. Off west 
and south is Pat Webb’s, who, far as 
you’re concerned, might better be a good 
deal farther west. Your uncle and Riley 
was the first in here. Why, ma’am, they 
had to fight Indians to protect their cat- 
tle! They made names for ’emselves. 
They made money, too—or at least your 
uncle did—but he wasn’t respected just 
because he made money. Men liked him 
because he did things. Men will like you 
if you do things, ma’am—perhaps you'll 
like yourself better, too.” 

He looked into her eyes and their gazes 
were for the moment very serious. Jane 
Hunter was meeting with a new sense of 
values; Tom Beck had sensed a faint reck- 
lessness, a despair, about her, and, behind 
all his mockery and lightness, a warm 
heart. Then she terminated the interval 
of silence by saying rather impatiently: 

“ That’s all very interesting, but what 
you said about my needing my brains and 
my grit is of greater interest. Do you 
mean that it’s just a big job naturally, or 
that there are complications?” 
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“ Both.” 

“ How much of both?” 

Beck shoved a hand into his pocket and 
gave his head a skeptical twist. 

“ That remains to be seen. It’s a man’s 
job to run this place under favorable con- 
ditions. Your uncle, Colonel Hunter, sort 
of got shiftless in the last years. He let 
things slide. I don’t know about debts an’ 
such, but I suspect there are some. There 
are other things, though. You’ve got some 
envious neighbors, mz’am—and some that 
ain’t over particular how they make their 
money ”—with just a shade of emphasis 
on the last. 

“ You mean that they steal?” 

“ Plenty, ma’am.” 

“ But how? Who?” 

“T don’t know, but it seems to be get- 
tin’ quite the custom here to get rich off 
the H. C.—especially since the place 
changed owners.” 

“Why at that particular time?” 

“Since it got noised about that a wo- 
man was goin’ to own it, there’s been a 
lively interest in its affairs. I told you that 
your uncle was a man who was respected 
a lot. Some feared him, too.” 

“And they won’t respect me because 
I’m a woman?” 

“ That’s about it. It’s believed, ma’am, 
that a woman, ’specially an Eastern wo- 
man, can’t make a go of it out here, so 
what’s the use of givin’ her a fair show?” 

He waited for her to speak again, but 
she did not, and he added with that experi- 
mental manner: 

“So, maybe, if you want to make 
money, it ’d be well to find a buyer. May- 
be if you was to take an interest in this 
ranch, and did want to be—to stay in this 
country, you couldn’t make it go.” 

“Do you think that’s impossible?” 

He waited a moment before saying: 

“TI don’t know. You don’t make a very 
good start, ma’am.” 

“At least you are deliciously frank!” 

“Tt pays; it does away with misunder- 
standings. I wouldn’t want you to think 
—since you’ve asked me—that I believed 
you could make a go of this ranch, even 
if you wanted to.” 

That stung her sharply. She drew her 
breath in with a slight sound, and leaned 
quickly forward, as if ready to denounce 
his skepticism; but she did not speak. 

She only rose_ impatiently and walked 
to the mantel. 
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“ Do you smoke?” she asked, holding out a box of 
cigarettes. 

“Yes; do you?” 

“ Yes.” ; 

In the word was a clear defiance. She vs 
struck a match and held it toward him, east 
then lighted her own cigarette. ¥ 

Seated again, she stared into 
the fire, smoking slowly, but as 
his eyes remained fast on her, 
the color crept upward into 
her cheeks, higher and 
brighter, until she 
turned to meet the 
gaze that was on 
her, and with 
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a bite to the words, 
asked: 
“You don’t approve of this, 
either?” 
“Why, ma’am, I like to smoke.” =! 
“ But you stare at me as if I were com- 
mitting a crime.” 
“You see, you’re the first good white woman 
I’ve ever seen smoke.” 
“ You—” She checked the question, looked at him, 
and then eyed her cigarette critically. 
“T don’t suppose women out here do smoke, do they?” 
“ No, ma’am; not much.” 
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* And you men? You men who drink 
and smoke, don’t want the women to enjoy 
the same privilege?” 

“That appears about it.” 

She did not answer. He rose and looked 
down upon her. One tendril of her golden 
hair, like silk in texture, caressed her fine- 
grained cheek, delicately contrasted against 
its alluring color. He would have liked to 
press it closer to the skin with his fingers— 
quite gently. But he said: 

“T guess you and I don’t understand 
each other very well, and if we don’t it 
ain’t any use in our talkin’ further. As 
for advisin’ you about your business—” 

Jane blew on her ash. 

“T just tried to show you how to start 
right, accordin’ to my notion, and if it 
made you mad I’m sorry. After all, it don’t 
matter so much what other folks think of 
us. It’s what we think of ourselves that 
counts most; but none of us can get clear 
away from the other hombre’s ideas.” 

That twinkle crept back into his eyes. 
Her little frame fairly bristled indepen- 
dence and self-sufficiency; it was in the 
pert set of her head, the poise of her square 
shoulders, the languid swinging of one 
small foot. 

“T think that you think a lot of your- 
self, ma’am. That’s more ’n most folks 
can say.” 

She rose as he reached for his hat. 

“I’m glad to have your opinion on the 
proportions of my job,” she said; “ and for 
that I am glad that you came in.” 

The oblique rebuke could not be mis- 
understood. 

“I’m complimented,” he replied. 

Although she looked frankly and imper- 
sonally up at him, she had a quick fear 
that despite her assurance, this man was 
leaving her with a strange feeling of in- 
feriority; and when he went through the 
doorway into the night she was quite cer- 
tain he was smiling merrily. 

She stood until the sound of his foot- 
steps dwindled, then turned to the table 
and stood idly caressing the wood. Her 
fingers encountered something which she 
picked up and examined, at first abstract- 
edly. It was a bit of straw, the one which 
Beck had refused, and which, drawn, would 
have made him her right-hand man. She 
moved toward the fire to toss it into the 
flames, then checked herself, and, instead, 
put it between the covers of a book which 
lay handy. 
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She stood on the stone hearth thinking 
of what he had said, cigarette smoke curl- 
ing up her small hand and delicate wrist. 
The offended feeling subsided, and, won- 
deringly, she tried to restimulate it; but 
the sensation would not return. Of a sud- 
den she felt small and weak and of little 
consequence. 

So he doubted, even, that she could be 
herself! 

She dropped the stub of her cigarette into 
the fire and, frowning, reached for another, 
and tapped its end on the mantel. She 
struck a match and put the white cylinder 
to her lips; then, quite slowly, waved the 
glare out and tossed the tiny stick into the 
coals. With a movement, which was so 
deliberate that it was almost weary, she 
dropped the unlighted cigarette after it. 
Slight as was the gesture, there was in it 
something of finality. 

The coals were dimmed with ash before 
she moved to walk slowly to the window 
and look out. It was cold and still. 

A movement among the cottonwoods at- 
tracted her. A man was walking there, 
slowly, as one on patrol. She watched him 
go the length of the row of trees: then fol- 
lowed his slow progress back, saw him stand 
watching the house a moment before he 
moved on toward the bunk-house. 

She lay awake for hours that night— 
partly from a helpless rage; but, later, a 
rare thrill, a hope, perhaps, kept sleep from 
ker mind. 

III 


“Now about the men, Miss Hunter,” 
said Hepburn. 

When he reached this subject he looked 
through the deep window far down the 
creek; and had Jane known him better she 
might have seen hesitancy with his delib- 
eration, as if he approached the subject 
reluctantly. 

“How many will you need on the 
ranch?” she asked. 

“Not many yet. Four besides myself. 
There’s seven here now. That is, there'll 
be six, because one is pullin’ out this morn- 
in’ of his own accord. We’ll need more 
when the round-up starts, but until then— 
about June—we can get along. The fewer 
the better.” 

“ That will be largely up to you. Of 
course I will be consulted.” 

“T guess we'll keep Curtis and Oliver. 
Then there’s Two-Bits—” 
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“ Oh, keep Two-Bits by all means!” she 
laughed. ‘I’m in love with him already.” 

“ All right, we'll keep Two-Bits. As for 
the other, there’s a chance to choose, 
because—” 

“ Beck—how about him?” 

Her manner was a bit too casual, and 
she folded a sheet of memoranda with mi- 
nute care before her foreman, who eyed her 
sharply, replied: 

“ He’s settled that for himself, I guess. 
He was packin’ his war-bag when I come 
down here. I told him to come to the house 
for his time.” 

“ You mean he’s leaving?” 

Hepburn nodded. 

“ Why?” 

“ Well, I guess his nose is out of joint 
at not bein’ picked for foreman.” 

“ But he wouldn’t. even draw—said he 
wouldn’t take a chance!” 

“TI know. He appeared not to give a 


hang for the job, but he’s a funny man. 
He an’ I never got along any too well. 
don’t hitch.” 

“Ts he a good worker?” 

“ Tf he wants to be. He don’t say ‘much, 
but he always—why, he always seems to 
be laughin’ at everybody an’ everything.” 


We 


“T think 7 could persuade him to want 
to work for me.” 

“ Perhaps. But then, too, he’s hot-tem- 
pered. He’s in kind of bad with some of 
the boys over trouble he’s had.” 

“ What trouble?” 

“ Why, principally because he beat up a 
man—Sam McKee—on the beef ride last 
fall.” 

“ What for?” 

“ Well—he thought the man was a little 
rough with his horse.” 

“ And he whipped him because he had 
abused a horse? That, it seems to me, 
isn’t much against him.” 

“No; maybe not. He beat him a sight 
worse than Sam beat his horse,” he ex- 
plained, moving uneasily. ‘“ Anyhow, he’s 
settled that. Here he comes now after his 
time.” 

Jane stepped nearer the window. Beck 
approached, whistling softly. He wore 
leather chaps with a leather fringe and 
great silver conchos. A revolver swung at 
his hip. His movements were easy and 
graceful. She opened the door, and, seeing 
her, he removed his hat. 

“T’ve come for my 
explained. 


time, ma’am,” he 


“'Won’t you come in? Maybe you’re 
not going to go just yet.” 

He entered, and she thought that as he 
glanced at Hepburn, who did not look up, 
his eyes danced with a flicker of delight. 

“T don’t know as I can stay, ma’am. I 
told your foreman a little while ago that 
I’d be going. Somebody’s got to go, and 
it may as well be one as another.” 

“Don’t you think my wishes should be 
consulted?” she asked. 

He twirled his hat, looking at her with 
a half smile. 

“This is your outfit, ma’am. I should 
think your wishes ought to go, but it won’t 
do for you to start in with more trouble 
than’s necessary.” 

“ But if I want you, and Mr. Hepburn 
wants you, where is there any chance for 
trouble? You do want him, don’t you, 
Mr. Hepburn?” 

The older man looked up with a forced 
grin. 

“ Bless you, Miss Hunter, yes! Why, 
Tom, the only reason I thought we might 
as well part was because I figured you’d 
be discontented here.” 

“Now! You see, your employer wants 
you and your foreman wants you. What 
more can you ask?” the girl exclaimed, 
facing Beck. 

‘“* Nothin’ much, of course, unless what I 
think about it might matter.” 

Her enthusiasm ebbed, and she looked at 
him, clearly troubled. 

“T am not urging you to stay because I 
need one more man. It is essential to have 
men I can trust. I can trust you. I need 
you. I—I’m quite alone, you know, and 
I have decided to stay—if I can stay.” 

She flushed ever so slightly at the in- 
definable light in his eyes. 

“You told me last night some of the 
things I must do, which I can’t do wholly 
alone. I should like very much to have 
you stay ””—ending with a girlish sim- 
plicity quite unlike her usual manner. 

““ Maybe my advice and help ain’t what 
you’d call good,” he said. 

Her gaze fell. 

“T thought it over when you had gone,” 
she said, “and I came to the conclusion 
that it was good advice.” Her eyes went 
back to his, splendidly frank. ‘“ Some of 
us are apt to be disconcerted when we 
listen to new things; and, again, when we 
know that they come sincerely and our 
pride quits hurting, we’re inclined, per- 





“ JANE, IM GOING TO STOP THIS FOOLISHNESS ! 


I LOVE YOU, I LOVE you! I'M NOT GOING TO 


SEE YOU LOSING YOUR HEAD THIS way!” 


I have, 


haps, to take a new point of view. 


on some things.’ 
His face sobered in the rare way it had. 
“I’m mighty glad,” he said. 
Hepburn had watched them closely, not 
understanding, and in his usually amiable 
face was a cunning speculation. 


“IT wouldn’t ask you to take a chance 
against your better judgment. If you must 
move on, I’m sorry. But—I need you.” 

In those three final words was a plea, 
frank, unabashed, an«i her eyes were filled 
with it. As he stood looking down at his 
hat, evidently undecided, she lifted one 
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TOM STOOD A MOMENT 
IRRESOLUTE, AS IF HE THOUGHT 
HIS PRESENCE MIGHT BE NEEDED 


hand and spoke again in a tone that 
was low and sweet: 

“'Won’t you, please?” 

“T'll stay,” he said, with a nod. 

“I’m so glad!” she cried. “ And you’re 
glad, aren’t you, Mr. Hepburn?” 

The foreman had watched closely, try- 


STRAW 


ing to determine just what this all meant; 
but when her manner had changed it had 
been subtle, and, not knowing what had 
gone before, he was mystified. At her 
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question he forced a show of heavy en- 
thusiasm. 

“ Bet your life!” he said. 

Then he looked up to see the tall cow- 
boy eying him with that half-humorous 
smile. 

“ Now we can start doing business,” he 
added, getting up. “Tom, Miss Hunter 
wants a horse. She says she can ride, and 
wants the best we’ve got, right off, to-day. 
There’s that bunch that’s been ranging in 
Little Pifion all winter. Guess we’d better 
bring ’°em down this forenoon and let her 
pick one.” 

They departed. They had little to say 
to one another in the hours it required to 
gather the horses and bring them down, but 
when they were within sight of the corrals 
Hepburn began to speak as if what he had 
to say was the result of careful deliberation. 

“| don’t want us to have any misunder- 
standin’, Tom. This mornin’ I figured you 
wanted to move, an’ I don’t want any man 
in the outfit who’d rather be somewhere 
else, so long as I’m runnin’ it.” He shifted 
his weight in the saddle and glanced at 
Beck, who rode, looking straight ahead. 
“Course you an’ I ain’t been pals. I’ve 
thought sometimes you didn’t like me—” 

“I s’pose she’ll want a gentle horse,” the 
other broke in. 

“Prob’ly. You and I can be friends, I 
know. We can get along—” 

“ Look at this outfit!” Beck interrupted 
again, this time with better reason. 

Around the bend in the road appeared 
a queer cavalcade. It was headed by a 
pair of ancient mules drawing a covered 
wagon, on the seat of Which sat a scrawny, 
discouraged-looking man with drooping eye- 
lids, mustache, and shoulders. To the 
wagon were tied three old mares, and be- 
hind them trailed half a dozen colts, rang- 
ing from one only a few weeks old to a 
runty three-year-old. These were followed 
by a score of cattle, mostly cows and year- 
ling calves, and the rear was brought up by 
a girl riding a big brown horse. 

She was young, and yet her face was 
strangely mature. She wore a hat worse 
for wear, a red shirt, open at the throat, a 
riding-skirt, and dusty Soots. She slouched 
easily in the saddle, as one who has ridden 
much. 

Tom spurred ahead, to prevent their 
horses from entering a draw which opened 
on the road just where they must pass; 
and as he slowed to a walk and looked back 
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he saw Hepburn making a movement of 
one hand. That hand was just dropping 
to the fork of his saddle, but—and he 
knew that this may have been purely a 
product of his imagination—he thought 
that it had been lifted in a gesture of 
warning. 

The foreman halted, and the wagon 
stopped with a creak, as of relief. 

“Just fdller on down an’ swing to the 
left. Keep right on. You'll pass the State 
boundary,” Beck heard Hepburn say. 

The wagon started again and Dad joined 
him. 

“ Goin’ some place?” Tom asked. 

“Utah. He was askin’ the way.” 

Just then the girl came within easy talk- 
ing distance. 

“ Goin’ far?” Tom asked. 

“Not so very fur,” the other replied 
sullenly, and swung a worn quirt against 
her boot. 

They rode on after their horses. 

“ Nesters,” Beck commented grimly. 
“ They’re a bad lot to see comin’ in.” 

“Thank God they’re headed for Utah,” 
Dad replied. 

“Yeah. Utah’s a long ways, though. 
The girl didn’t seem to think they was 
going so very far.” 

The other made no answer, and after a 
moment Beck said: 

“ Notice the brand on them cattle— 
T Bar O? That ain’t a good neighbor for 
the H. C. to have—unless it’s an honest 
neighbor.” 

“Well, they’re goin’ into Utah,” Dad 
said doggedly. 

“You know, Hepburn, one of the first 
things I’d do if I was foreman of this out- 
fit?” Beck asked. 

“ What’s that?” 

“Take up the water in Devil’s Hole. 
That’s the best early feed this outfit has 
got, but without water it’s worthless. Nest- 
ers are comin’ in, which would worry me, 
if I was foreman. The colonel had some- 
body file on it once, planning to buy when 
he’d patented the claim. _The party didn’t 
make good, and the matter dropped.” 

The other did not reply for a moment, 
but looked hard at his horse’s ears as if 
struggling to control himself. 

“T’ve already took that up with her,” 
he said sulkily, and stirred in his saddle. 
“If I wasn’t foreman of an outfit do you 
know what I’d do? I'd let the foreman do 
the worryin’.” 
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Beck scratched his chin with a concern 
which surely could not have been genuine, 
for he said: 

“Yeah. That’s the best way. Only—” 

“ Well, you had your chance to be fore- 
man; why didn’t you take it?” 

Beck pondered a moment. 

“ In the first place I wasn’t crazy-wild to 
stay with this outfit, ‘cause when I lift my 
nose in the air and sniff real careful I can 
smell a lot of hell coming this way, and 
I'm a mighty meek and peaceful citizen. 
In the second place, I don’t care much 
about drawing the best job in the country 
like I’d draw a prize cake at a church 
social.”’ 

Hepburn sniffed. 

“You passed it up, though. Now, why 
don’t you pass up worryin’ about my job?” 

Beck did not reply at once, but turned 
on the other a taunting, maddening smile. 

“ You’re right. I passed it up, but there’s 
something that won’t let me pass up the 
worry. You know what that is "—nodding 
toward the distant ranch-house. “ You 
know she’s in a jack-pot. You heard her 
tell me she needed good men, men she 
could trust, and the good Lord knows that’s 
so. You know I stayed on because she 
asked me like she meant it, and not be- 
‘cause I fancied the job. I’ve got a notion 
that makin’ good out here means more to 
her than making money. I like her style, 
and I like to help her sort, if I can. That’s 
why I may do more ’n an ordinary hand’s 
share of worryin’. You know, somebody’s 
got to ’—-significantly. 

“What’s meant by that, Beck?” Dad 
asked after a moment, and the grit in his 
tone told that the insinuation had not 
missed its mark. 

“Tf it was so awful hard for you to 
guess, Hepburn, I don’t think you’d get 
on the peck so easy. I mean that since 
she’s asked me to stay and work for her, 
I’m on the job—not only with both hands 
and feet and what head I’ve got, but with 
my eyes and my ears and my heart. I 
don’t want trouble, but if I’ve got to take 
trouble on, I'll do it on the run; you can 
tie to that! I don’t like you, Hepburn; 
I don’t trust you. Your way ain’t my way 
—no, no, you listen to me/’’—as the other 
attempted to interrupt. “A while back 
you was trying to talk friendship to me, 
when I’m about as popular with you as 
fever. Now I don’t do things that way, 
Hepburn. I ain’t got a thing on you, but 
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if this was my ranch I wouldn’t want you 
for foreman.” 

“You mean you think I’d double-cross 
her an’—” 

“ T don’t recall bein’ that specific. I just 
mentioned that I don’t trust you. There’s 
no use in you're getting so wrought up 
over it. I may be wrong. If I am, you'll 
win. I may be takin’ a chance, which is 
against my religion, but I’m here to work 
for this Hunter girl, and her only, and it 
won’t be healthy for anybody who is work- ° 
ing against her to bring himself to my 
notice. Now I guess we understand each 
other. Maybe you can get me fired. If 
so, ti:t’s satisfactory to me. So long as 
I’m here and working for you, I’ll be the 
best hand you’ve got. If you’re lookin’ 
for good hands I'll satisfy you. If you 
ain’t—we may not get along so well.” 

There was a seriousness in Tom’s eyes, 
but behind it was again the flicker of 
mockery, as if this might not be such a 
serious matter after all. 

“ We'll see, Beck,” Hepburn said with a 
slow nodding. “ We understand each other, 
You’ve covered a lot of teritory. Your 
cards are on the table. Bet!” 

Tom stroked his horse’s withers thought- 
fully. He continued to smile, but the smile 
was not pleasant. 

When they entered the big gate, an auto- 
mobile was standing before the bunk-house, 
and, after turning the horses into a corral, 
they dismounted and walked toward it. 

“ Hello, Larry!” exclaimed Hepburn to 
the chauffeur. ‘“ What brings you out?” 

“* Nothin’ much, judgin’ by his conversa- 
tion,” replied Larpy. 

“ Visitor?” 

“Dude. Regular dude from N’Yawk, 
b’ gosh!” Larry spat and grinned. “Come 
in yesterday an’ was busier ’n hell all day, 
buzzin’ around town. First thing this A.M. 
he wants to come here. Great attraction 
you’ve got, it seems.” 

“ The new boss?” 

“The same, indeed! I seen her. Quite 
a peach, I'll go on record. But— The 
boys tell me she’s going to run this outfit 
with her own lily-white hands.” 

“So she says,” replied Dad benevolently. 
“T think she’ll do a good job, too.” 

“ Like so much hell, you do! An’ I hear ~ 
you’re foreman, Dad. You figurin’ on 
marryin’ the outfit or gettin’ rich by honest 
endeavor?” 

“Sho, Larry! 


You an’ your jokes!” 
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the man grumbled good-naturedly, and en- 
tered the building. 

“ Well, if any of you waddies are cal- 
culatin’ marryin’ this filly you’ve got to 
build to her. This dude sure means busi- 
ness. He’s found out more about the H. C. 
in one day than I ever knew. Besides, 
what I knew an’ he didn’t, he got comin’ 
out. He’s sure a devil for obtainin’ news. 
There he is now—see?” 

He gestured toward the ranch-house 
where Jane and the stranger stood on the 
veranda, the girl pointing to the great 
sweep of country which showed down creek. 
Then they turned and reentered the house. 


IV 


“ AND so this is yours!” 
was visiting Jane laughed. 
your business!” 

“ My business, Dick! For the first time, 
I feel as if I had a real object in living.” 

He smiled cynically. 

“ Jane, queen of the range!” he mocked. 

She did not smile with him. 

“T expect it is funny to you,” she said 
soberly. ‘It must be funny to all the old 
crowd. I can hear them, as soon as they 
know that I have decided to stay here—the 
girls at tea, the men in their clubs—talking 
it over. Jane Hunter, burying herself in 
the mountains and doing something, becom- 
ing earnest and serious-minded, getting up 
with the sun and going to bed at dark! It 
is strange!”’ 

“It’s too strange for life, Jane,” he said, 
pulling up his trousers gingerly and sitting 
on the davenport. He leaned back and 
smoothed his sleek hair. “It isn’t real. 
You’re going to wake up before long and 
find that out. It was absurd enough for 
you to come here, but this preposterous 
notion that you are going to stay—why, 
that’s beyond words! What got into you, 
anyhow?” He eyed her closely. 

“T don’t know yet. It’s a strange im- 
pulse, but it’s real, the first real thing that’s 
ever got into me, I guess. I know only 
that—except that it is a pleasant sensa- 
tion. When I left New York I was des- 
perate. I came here to take something 
tangible that was mine, and to go back with 
it; and now I’ve found out that the thing 
I want is nothing that I can see or touch, 
that I can’t take it away with me—not for 
a long time, anyhow. It isn’t waiting 
ready-made for me; I must create it from 
the materials that are in my hands.” 


The man who 
“Yours and 
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He continued to look at her a thoughtful 
moment. 

“ Well, old girl, you’ve told me a lot 
about yourself and about this ranch and 
about these men who are working for you. 
You’ve told me about this country and, 
rather vaguely, about your plans. I sus- 
pect you don’t know much about them 
yet,” he added parenthetically. “ You’ve 
not asked a question about New York nor 
why I came.” 

She picked a yellowed leaf from a 
geranium plant and turned to face him. 

“As for New York,” she said with a 
lift of the eyebrows and a quick tilt of her 
head, “I don’t give a—damn ”—-softly. 
“ As for your coming, I didn’t need to ask. 
When a man has fullowed a girl wherever 
she went, to sea, to other countries, for 
four years, there is nothing surprising in 
the fact that he should trail her only two- 
thirds of the way across this continent. 
But it’s no use, Dick. I made up my mind 
that I would not marry you before I came 
here. I tried to convince you of the honesty 
of my purpose in my last letter, but per- 
haps I failed because I wasn’t truly honest 
with myself then. I thought I was through, 
but, in reality, I was only planning a varia- 
tion of the old way of doing things. Now 
I’m finished absolutely with the rot I’ve 
called life!” 

She lifted her chin and shook her head 
in emphasis. The man laughed. 

“You amuse as much as you thrill me,” 
he said, looking at her hungrily. 

“ That’s.a splendid way to help a fellow 
—to laugh at the first effort I make to 
justify my existence!” 

“I want to help you, Jane. I’ve always 
wanted to help you. I’ve put myself and 
what I have at your disposal. I’ve not 
only done that, but I’ve begged and pleaded 
and schemed to make you take them. You’d 
never listen when I talked love to you. 
You’ve always seemed to be a peculiarly 
material-minded girl, and I had to play on 
that; but when I’ve talked ease and com- 
fort and luxury to you, you know that I’ve 
meant more than just those things. It’s 
been love, Jane—love in every syllable.” 

He rose and walked to stand before her. 

“ That hurt,” she said with a sharp little 
laugh. “ That—materialism. But I be- 
lieve it was only too true. It had to be, 
you see. It was the only thing I could see 
to live for. There was the one thing I 
missed, the thing I had expected to find. 








It was the thing you talked about—love. 
I wanted love, tried to find love, and at 
twenty-five gave it up. That’s a horrible 
thing, Dick—giving it up at twenty-five! 
It shows, though, how hopeless the search 
was.” 

“ But I have offered you love, continu- 
ally, for four years.” 

“ Dick—oh, Dick! You don’t know 
what that means. You showed that when 
you selected your tactics—trying to give 
me things that I could taste and touch and 
see. Why, I suppose my body is attractive 
to you, but if it had been love, the real 
thing, that you felt, you’d have over- 
whelmed me with it, you would not have 
allowed another consideration to enter, 
you’d have swept me off my feet with mak- 
ing me understand that it was love. You 
wouldn’t have talked places and motors, 
luxury and aimlessness.” Her voice shook. 
She was hurt, bordering on anger. 

“You pass the buck,” he retorted evenly. 
“You’ve told me, time after time, that love 
didn’t matter to you.” 

“Not the sort you offered. 
could.” 

“ There’s another kind, then?” 

** Somewhere ’”—with an emphatic nod. 

“ You think you can find the sort you’re 
looking for here?” 

“T don’t know. I haven’t thought of 
that yet, but I know there is something 
else I can find.” 

“ And that?” 

“ Myself!” —stoutly. 

He threw back his head with a hearty 
laugh. 

“ You talk like a convert, Jane!” 

“T am, Dick—just that. I’ve seen the 
evil of my ways, I have seen the light; I’m 
going to try to justify my existence, going 
to try to stand for something, to be some- 
thing, not just a girl with looks or with— 
money. I may miss love entirely, but I 
have realized, all of a sudden, that as yet 
I’m not fit for the love I wanted. Why, I 
have nothing to give to a man but my 
body! A woman doesn’t win a true love 
by such a transaction. If I can stand 
alone, if I can fight my own battles, if I 
can overcome obstacles that are as real as 
the love I have wanted, then I will be 
justified in seeking that love. And there’s 
another consideration—if this thing I have 
wanted never does come, I have the oppor- 
tunity of gaining all that you say you could 
give me by my own efforts—the comforts, 
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the material things. I wouldn’t be trading 
myself for them, you see; I'll be winning 
them with my hands and what intelligence 
I may possess.” 

“ Are you sure of that, Jane? Are you 
sure that a girl who has never done a tap 
of-work in her life, who has not even talked 
business with business men, can come out 
here and beat this game? Oh, I know 
what I’m talking about, and you don’t. I 
spent all yesterday in town looking up this 
place, because your letter was convincing 
in, at least, one thing. I know your en- 
thusiasm when it’s aroused. I know that 
you’d rush in where a_ business prince 
wouldn’t even chance a peek! When men 
talk about you in town they grin. The 
bartender grinned when he told me about 
you. The banker grinned. The man who 
drove me out thought it was a fine joke! 
These men know; they’re not skeptical be- 
cause they know you or your past, but they 
know the job, and that you’re a stranger. 
That’s enough. You can’t beat another 
man’s game.” 

“T can try, can’t I?” 

“ But what’s the use?’”—with a gesture 
of impatience and a set of the mouth that 
was far from pleasant. “‘ You’re doomed to 
fail, and even if you should hit on the one 
chance in a thousand of pulling through, 
what would you get? Less than I can 
give you in the time it takes to sign my 
name. You won’t let me talk love, and you 
don’t seem to have much hope that you 
ever will find the love you think you want, 
so let’s put love aside once more. Come 
with me, Jane. I'll give you all you could 
ever hope to get and without the cost of 
the awful effort anything like success vould 
require. You’ve been bored, perhaps, and 
discouraged. You’ve taken this thing as 
a—a last straw. Won’t you listen to 
reason?” 

“The last straw,” she repeated. “ Yes, 
I guess that is it. Dick, do you know how 
close I came to letting you do the thing 
you want to do?” She put the question 
sharply. “ I'll tell you—within three hun- 
dred dollars! That’s how close. Oh, you 
don’t know the game I’ve played. No one 
mows it. You have just seen the ex- 
terior, the show. You’ve never been behind 
the scenes with me. 

“T never knew my mother. I never knew 
my father well. I don’t know that he cared 
much for me after she went; perhaps, 
though, he was only afraid to bring up a 
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HE FELT HER BREATH ON HIS CHEEK, FOR THEIR FACES WERE VERY CLOSE; HE FELT 
HIS HEART LEAP, TOO 
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girl alone. First it was boarding-school, 
then finishing-school, then a woman com- 
panion of the smart sort. Then he died, 
and we discovered that his fortune was not 
what it had been, that it was a miserable 
thing for a girl to depend on who had been 
trained as I had been trained. 

“You met me soon after I was alone. 
I fell in with your crowd, and they picked 
me up. I didn’t like them particularly, and 
certainly I didn’t like their life, but it was 
the only one open for me. We lived from 
cocktail to cocktail, from party to party; 
we traveled, but wherever we went it was 
always the same; the setting was the only 
thing that changed. Materialism is the 
right charge! I was steeped in it; all those 
girls were. It was the only thing any of us 
lived for. Girls sold themselves for mate- 
rial advantage; they loathed it, most of 
them, but they lied to themselves and tried 
to make the rest of us believe it was hap- 
piness. They knew, and we knew, what it 
was; and we knew, too, that they were 
helpless to do otherwise. Then you came 
and made love to me on the same crass 
basis. I liked you, Dick. I didn’t love 
you. I cared no more for you than I did 
for three or four men, so I kept putting 


you off, never actually discouraging you to 


a point where you would give up. I was 
simply closing my eyes to the inevitable. 

“ Now and then we met women—strange 
creatures, to us—who did things. I never 
can make any one understand how inferior 
I felt beside them. Why, I remember one 
little decorator who, because she was young 
and cheap, came to do my apartment over. 
I had her stay for dinner, and she was quite 
overwhelmed with many things. When she 
went away I cried from sheer envy. She 
was going down somewhere into Greenwich 
Village to sleep in a stuffy little studio; but 
she was doing—something. I used to feel 
guilty before my dressmaker, and even my 
maid. I didn’t understand why that was, 
then; it was not a sensation produced by 
reason; by intuition, rather. 

“ And then I had to look at things as 
they were. I paid up everything and 
totaled my bank balance. Every source of 
income I had ever had was gone, and I 
had left—three hundred and two dollars. 
That was on a Friday, the Friday of our 
last week-end party at the Hollisters’ in 
Westchester. You talked to me again that 
night, after we had been playing billiards. 
Dick, I had made up my mind to take you 


up. The words were on my lips; I was 
within a breath of telling you that it was 
a bargain, that I’d sell myself to you for 
the things you could buy me. I don’t know 
why I didn’t. Maybe it was this part of 
me I had never known until I came here, 
this part which enthuses so over what lies 
before me now, the part that used to envy 
the girls who did things. We went back to 
town, and there was a letter for me from 
this little frontier law-office, telling me that 
I had inherited this ranch. I didn’t sleep 
a minute. A ranch in the mountains! I 
was sole owner of a business! I can never 
make you understand the relief I experi- 
enced. It meant money, and money meant 
that I could go on in the old way, putting 
off the inevitable, blinding myself to what 
I actually was. 

“ That was my motive in coming here— 
to turn this property into money. And no 
sooner had I made the acquaintance of 
these people than I began to learn that 
my point of view had been radically dif- 
ferent from theirs. I had thought that 
money would give me the things I wanted, 
independence and prestige; but I found 
that with them—with the best of them, 
anyhow — that sort of standing was not 
considered. The thing that counts out here 
is being yourself, Dick—making a place 
by your determination, your wits, impress- 
ing people with the best that is in you. 
Material things don’t count in the moun- 
tains; that is, they don’t count primarily. 
They are nice things to possess, but the 
possession of them alone does not bring 
respect—the respect of others or self-re- 
spect. That, I think, is what I want— 
respect. That is what I am going to win. 
The only way I can win it is to establish a 
place for myself by my own efforts. These 
men doubt that I can do it, Youvare right, 
I believe, when you picture the whole coun- 
try expecting me to fail. Well, that’s an 
incentive, isn’t it, to do my best? That is 
what I am here to do. There’s Book One; 
and there ’—looking out into the country 

“is the rest of the story.” =. 

~The man did not reply for an instant, 
but stood frowning at the floor. 

“ And when you fail—what then?” 

She laughed frankly, merrily. 

“Don’t say when so positively! -But if. 
I should fail, Dick, I might have to take 
you up! It might break my faith in my- 
self, because it’s a young, immature faith, 
but it will give me a chance, a few months 
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of seeing whether I’m of any account. It 
gives me a hope.” 

As she spoke of her alternative a glimmer, 
as of hope, passed across the man’s thin, 
finely molded face, but he did not let her 
see. He shook his head and said: 

“ After this the first thing I need is a 
drink.” 

“On the sideboard,” she answered, “ is 
my stock.” 

He walked down the room and examined 
the bottles, then poured out two drinks 
and returned with them. 

“ Anyhow, we'll drink to your future, 
whatever and wherever it may be,” he said, 
cynical again. 

“That’s kind of you, but I’m afraid 
you'll have to drink alone.” 

She put the glass he had handed her on 
the table. 

“It’s the first time I’ve ever seen you 
refuse a drink.” 

“T believe it’s the first I’ve ever refused. 
A record broken! That, like the rest of 
the old life, all belongs in Book One.” 

“You—you never thought you used 
enough to hurt?” 

“No. I’m sure I never used enough to 
hurt my body. I never thought I used 


enough to hurt anything about me—until 
last night.” 

“ What made you change your mind?” 

She was half impelled to pass the ques- 
tion off, then said resolutely: 

“ A man came here to talk to me, one of 


my cow-punchers. I made a cocktail. He 
threw it away.” 

“ Well, that was a devil of a thing to do! 
Did you fire him, as he deserved?” 

“ No ”—deliberately, tracing a line on a 
rug with her toe and watching it critically 
—TI took his advice. You see, the men 
out here expect things from women that no 
one has ever expected from me before.” 

“Turned Puritan, Jane?” he sneered. 
“ A sweet thing to face, trying to be other 
than yourself, confining yourself to the 
morals of the crowd!” 

“ Not just that, Dick. There’s a sweet- 
ness about it, yes. As for morals—we 
didn’t discuss them at all. This man said 
that he supposed some people thought it 
was smart to drink. That hit me rather on 
the head. We were the smartest people in 
New York, weren’t we?” 

cc Rot! ” 

“Perhaps. It interested me, though, 
when I’d got over the first shock. He said 
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another thing that interested me. He said 
that I was the first good white woman he’d 
ever seen smoke.” 

Dick laughed harshly. 

“ At least he did you the honor to think 
you good.” 

“ Yes ”—-still deliberately—“ and it was 
a novel sensation. It was the first time any 
man had ever appealed to the commonplace 
thing in me that we call womanhood. He 
wasn’t preaching. It was a practical mat- 
ter with him. I don’t think you’d under- 
stand this man, Dick. He takes little things 
quite seriously, and yet he appears to be 
laughing at the whole scheme all the time.” 

He put his glass down slowly. 

“Do you mean that some of these rough- 
necks has been making love to you?” 

“Oh, by no means. I don’t think he 
even likes me, though I want him to. Why, 
this morning he was going away, was not 
even going to work for me, and I had to 
beg him to stay. Dick, you don’t under- 
stand! This man is so different from you, 
from me, from all of us. Rough, yes, but 
I don’t think he’d try to buy a woman. 
If he did, I’m sure he’d be frank about it; 
he wouldn’t hide behind words.” 

She looked hard at him, and though she 
smiled, her words stung him; but before he 
could break in she went on: 

“When I sat here, having him talk to 
me, last night, I had that dreadful inferior 
feeling again. I felt as if I weren’t up to 
the standard of good women that these 
rough-necks hold. I can’t explain it to you, 
because you wouldn’t let yourself under- 
stand. I was furious for a time, but he 
was right, according to his way of thinking. 
That way is going to be my way ”—with 
growing firmness. “I’m playing a new 
game, and I must play it according to the 
rules. I did more than make up my mind 
to leave drinks and cigarettes alone. I re- 
solved that I’d try to be worthy in every 
way of the respect I want these men to 
have for me.” 

“ Because this Westerner doesn’t approve 
of the way you have lived?” 

“Yes. He knows the rules of the new 
game.” 

“ Jane, I’m going to stop this foolish- 
ness!” He advanced to her and caught her 
hands in his. “I love you, I love you! 
I’m not going to see you losing your head 
this way!” . She struggled to withdraw her 
hands. “No, I’m going to hold you, going 
to keep you. I’m—” 
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He drew her to him roughly, but she 
slipped from the clasp of his arm and 
backed across the room, her hands still im- 
prisoned in his. 

“ Dick!” 

It was not her cry which caused him to 
halt. It was a step outside the door; and, 
standing there, her hands in his, he met the 
level, amused gaze of Tom Beck. 

Jane turned from him, and he let her go 
without attempt to restrain her further. 

“‘ Ma’am, the horses are here. Your fore- 
man said to tell you.” 

Tom’s face lost a measure of its lightness 
as he stood, hat in hand, looking from the 
man whose face was lined with passion. to 
the girl, flushed and a bit breathless. 

“ Very well—and thank you. I'll be out 
soon.” 

He stood a moment irresolute, as if he 
thought his presence might be needed there. 
Then turned and walked away. 

_ “Your help seems rather unceremoni- 
ous,” Hilton remarked. 

“Thanks for that! What if he had seen 
more? Dick, are you beside yoursclf? 


Would you take my caresses by force, and 
call that love?” 
“Tt proves that it’s love,” he replied 


tensely. “ You set me wild with your 
vagaries, Jane! You—” He checked him- 
self, and with an obvious effort smiled. 
Then he went on, with voice and manner 
under control: ‘ You see, I am much in 
love with you. and losing you for only a 
little while puts me a bit off my head. I 
have wanted you for four years, and I’m 
jealous of the months, even the weeks. I’m 
sure, but that doesn’t help much.” 

“Sure? Of what?” 

“ Of you.” 

“ And why?” 

“ Because I know you. You confessed 
your weaknesses just a moment ago. You 
know as well as I that you're without 
foundation, without background for this 
experience. Why, Jane, if you’d been 
capable of fighting your own battles you’d 
have forced the issue long before it was 
necessary; but you are not. You need help, 
you need the faith of other people. Wo- 
men like you weren’t made to stand alone!” 

“ Flattering!” 

“ Yes, it is. You were made to be loved, 
to be protected, to have the men take the 
knocks for you, you. and all your kind. 
You were born to lean, to make the lives 
of men worth while by leaning on them, 


never to attempt to go your own way. You 
have always done just this, and you have 
admitted it here this afternoon. Your wild 
wants, your absurd desires—every one has 
them. That is a rule of life—wanting to 
do the thing you are not fitted to do; and 
to fool with it is to court disaster. 
can no more be a business woman than I 
can fly; you can no more cut yourself away 
from your old environment and slip into 
this than one of your cow-punchers could 
fit into my life. Don’t you see that you’re 
risking disaster? In your old life you had 
a belief in yourself; in this you think you 
have, but you have not. Your eyes will be 
opened, and when you see that you have 
failed—then you will be a failure, and 
nothing is so hopeless as that realization. 

“You are weak, and I thank God for 
that weakness. You know that it is either 
this or me. You are trying this, trying to 
refuse me, but you will come back to me 
just as surely as we stand together in this 
room. You may come back without a shred 
of faith in yourself; but I have faith in you, 
in the old Jane, the one I know and love, 
and I can bring that back. The future 
won’t be bad; it will be wholly good.” 

His words were very gentle, his manner 
most kindly, but beneath it was a scarcely 
detectable hardness, a deliberate, cold de- 
termination, and perhaps it was this which 
struck a fear into the girl’s heart. 

Weak? Surely, she was weak! She al- 
ways had been weak, never had proved 
strength by thought or decision until now. 
And she did not know—she did not know— 

“You are sure that I will come back?” 
she managed to say naturally enough. 
“ What if I should fail? Might I not try 
somewhere else?” 

“You might, if you were another sort; 
but you won’t. And you will fail, in spite 
of all you can do, Jane.” 

She sensed the harsh strength beneath his 
smooth manner. His pronouncement had 
not been as an opinion; as a verdict, rather, 
and ominous in its assurance. 

He picked up his hat and gloves. 

“1 know—I know. It is of no use to 
argue with you. You must learn this les- 
son by experience. It is going to be bitter, 
but I will do all I can to make what waits 
beyond take away that taste, Jane. I am 
not going away. I’m going to stay in this 
little town. After four years of waiting 
and following I can well do that.. Your 
world is there, Jane, yours for the asking. 





You.” 
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There are the things you wanted; there 
is the love you want if you only will see it.” 

He left her then, and when he had gone 
she felt a quick panic come. His manner 
left her with a sense that he thought more 
than he had spoken, that his assurance was 
founded well, that he would not be the tacit 
waiter he had suggested. She knew his 
passion for her, she knew his will, and it 
came to her then that beneath his sleek- 
ness he was ruthless. 

She stared down Coyote Creek, not fol- 
lowing him with her eyes. 

“The things I have wanted—yes,” she 
thought. “ But /ove—is that anywhere?” 

The sound of the departing car roused 
her, and shé watched it go. Then a com- 
motion in the corral attracted her. She 
saw horses milling, saw Tom Beck standing 
ready, rope in his hand; then, with a dex- 
terous flip of the loop, a slight, overhand 
motion, he snared a pinto, braced his feet 
against the antics of the animal, and held 
firmly until it had quieted. 

She watched him go down the rope 
slowly, hand over hand, with caution and 
assurance until he rested his fingers on the 
nose of the frightened animal. A forefoot 
shot out in a lightning stroke at him, but 
he did not flinch. She saw that he was 
talking to the horse, gently, quietly, with 
the born confidence of the master. 

“ Anywhere?” she asked herself again, 
this time aloud, still watching Beck. 
“-Why ”—her eyes lighting in surprise that 
was almost astonishment—‘“ it might be— 
it might be!” 

V 


Beck was still busy with the horses when 
Jane appeared, bareheaded and clad in a 
riding-habit. He had separated the un- 
broken stock from the horses that had been 
turned loose for the winter, and was work- 
ing with these last, overcoming the shyness 
that months on the range had engendered. 
As she stopped at the corral he walked 
toward her, studying her face. There was 
no trace of confusion or embarrassment, 
and for all he could discern she might have 
had her mind on horses only since early 
forenoon. That puzzled him, because, 
though he was far from certain, he had felt 
that the scene he had interrupted had 
caused her distress. 

“ These, ma’am, are the gentle horses,” 
he explained. “I sorted ’em out for you. 
They’re some of the best you’ve got.” 
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“ They’re rough, of course,” she remarked, 
after eying the animals a moment. He 
looked at her sharply, because her manner 
was of one who is familar with horses. 
“‘ But nothing here looks particularly good. 
Are these all you brought in?” 

“T cut the rest into the little corral. 
There’s some good ones there, but they ain’t 
gentle.” 

They walked toward the other enclosure, 
and at their approach the colts gave evi- 
dence of alarm. 

“ Now that brown horse has been ridden 
some—” 

“What about the sorrel?” she broke in, 
as a shapely head with a white star between 
the eyes and a flowing forelock tossed back 
over delicate ears rose above the mass of 
backs. 

“Him, ma’am? He’s probably the best 
colt you own; got the makin’s of a fine 
horse, but he’s a bad actor.” 

Just then the crowding of the horses 
broke into a milling and the sorrel came 
into full view. He was a beautiful beast 
with white stockings behind, deep chest, 
high withers, short, straight back. 

“ He’s a beauty!” she declared. “ He has 
bone and leg. He’s gaunt now, but I sup- 
pose that’s because he’s been on the range. 
I like that square-hipped sort when you 
get strength without sacrificing looks.” 

“You’re acquainted with horses some- 
what, I take it.” 

“ T’ve ridden some; hunted a little. 
you bring him out?” 

Beck entered the corral and roped the 
horse. For an instant he resisted, head 
flung back and feet securely planted; then 
he came out of the bunch on a trot. 

“He knows what a rope is. It don’t 
take an intelligent creature, man or beast, 
long to learn.” 

The horse stood watching him suspicious- 
ly, ready to run if given the opportunity. 

“ Where shall we try him?” Jane asked. 

“In the corral,” he replied, and led the 
sorrel through the gate. 

The colt, closely snubbed, stood trem- 
bling while the blanket was put on; then 
flinched and breathed loudly as the weight 
of the saddle was gently placed on his back. 
He stepped about and kicked as the cinch 
was drawn tight, and resisted for a long 
time the efforts of the man to slip a bit 
between his teeth. 

Jane stood by watching, her attention 
divided between admiration of the man and 


Can 
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BECK CLOSED ON HiM, 


FINGERS LIKE SI BEL GRIPPING THE READY WRIST 


STRAW 


“DON'T TRY 


THAT WITH ME, YOU RAT!” 


the horse. The former was assured, gentle, 
positive in every move; the latter alarmed 
and rebellious, but recognized the fact that 
he was under control. 

“ Now if you'll shorten the stirrups I'll 
try him,” she said. 

“Youwll try him, ma’am? Why, this 
horse ain’t been ridden three times in his 
life. He’ll buck, and buck hard!” 

“So much more reason why I should try 
him. We spoke of reputations last night; 
they can only be formed at the cost of 
knocks, physical as well as other sorts. 


There are many things I must try to do 
out here; there are bound to be some that 
I can’t even try, but this is not one.” 

“ But you—” 

““ Must I order you to let me ride him?” 

There was no lightness in the question. 
She meant business, Beck realized; and her 
bruskness delighted him, for when he turned 
to give the cinch one more hitch—his only 
reply to her question—he was smiling. 

It was not much of a ride, as Western 
riding goes. Beck blindfolded the sorrel 
with the black-silk scarf he wore about his 
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neck, helped Jane to mount, saw that she 
had both stirrups, took the rope cautiously 
from the trembling bronco’s neck, and, at 
her nod, drew off the blind. 

For a moment the great colt stood there 
as if bewildered. Then, with a grunt and 
a bound, he bowed his back, hung his head, 
and pitched. 

“ Keep his head up! His head!” warned 
Beck, watching with intense interest. 
“Watch him!” 

The horse went straight forward for half 
a dozen jumps. Erect in the saddle, sitting 
too far back, trusting too much to her stir- 
rups, Jane rode. 

The violence of the lunging jerked her 
head unmercifully, but she had her balance 
—until he sunfished, with a wrenching 
movement that heaved her forward against 
the fork, dangerously near a fall. 

“ Grab it all!” called Beck, not remem- 
bering that his injunction to hang on was 
as Greek to her. “ He—look out!” 

With a vicious fling of his whole body 
the sorrel swapped ends, and as he came 
down, head toward the man, the girl shot 
into the air, turned completely over, and 
struck full on her back. 

Beck ran to her, heedless of the horse, 
which circled at a gallop. She lay very still 
with her eyes closed; a smudge of dirt was 
on her white cheek. He knelt beside her. 

“ Are you hurt, ma’am?” he asked. 

When she did not reply, he raised her 
head to his knee. Her body was surpris- 
ingly light, surprisingly firm, as he held it 
with an arm beneath her shoulders. He was 
fumbling with her collar to open it, his 
knuckles against her soft throat, when she 
opened her eyes and gasped and coughed. 
She tried to speak, but for a moment con- 
tinued to choke; then smiled and said 
weakly: “I didn’t—ride him.” 

“ But you made a fine try!” he said with 
more enthusiasm than she had seen him 
display. ‘And I sure am glad you ain’t 
hurt. bad!” 

She laughed feebly, and he felt her 
breath on his cheek, for their faces were 
very close. He felt his heart leap, too, and 
helped her up, saying words of which he 
was not conscious. 

“T can stand alone,” she said, after he 
had steadied her an interval; and reluctant- 
ly he took his arm from about her. “ I’d 
like to try him again.” 

“ But you’re not going to—not to-day. 
I’m giving you that order ”—with resolu- 
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tion. “I wouldn’t want you to be hurt, 
ma’am. I—” . 

He checked himself, realizing that he 
had become very earnest and that she was 
looking straight into his eyes, reading the 
concern that was there. 

There was talk of that ride in the bunk- 
house when the men came in. Jimmy Oli- 
ver had seen from a distance, and asked 
Beck for the story. He related the incident 
rather lightly, and ended: 

“ Tried to keep her off him, but only 
got orders to take orders. If she breaks 
her neck tryin’ some such tricks I wouldn’t 
be surprised.” 

“She appears to have sand, though,” 
Oliver commented, as if he were making a 
concession. 

Others had opinions to pass, briefly and 
to the point. Those men were not given 
to accepting a stranger readily, and this 
stranger, being a woman, came to them un- 
der an added handicap. Where a man, 
inadept and showing the same courage, 
might have found himself quietly accepted, 
Jane’s attempt at riding was not received 
with noticeable warmth. The performance 
was in her favor, and that was about ali 
that could be said. 

A close observer might have noticed that 
Tom Beck gave attention whenever another 
spoke of the new boss, as if deeply inter- 
ested in what was said; yet when he spoke 
of her his manner was rather disparaging. 

Mail had come in that afternoon, and—a 
happening without precedent—there were 
two letters for Two-Bits. The man, who 
could not write and whose reading was 
limited to brands, hardly ever received mail. 
Before he arrived there was speculation as 
to the writer of the one letter. Of the 
other there was no mystery, because each 
man of the outfit had received a similar 
envelope containing a circular from a boot- 
manufacturer. 

Two-Bits arrived late, riding slowly 
toward the corral with his eyes on the 
ranch-house for a possible look at his fair 
employer. 

“Mail for you, Two-Bits,” Curtis re- 
marked casually as he entered. 

The others concealed their interest while 
Beck handed the letters to Two-Bits, who 
stood eying them gravely, striving to cover 
his surprise. This could not be done, 
though, for his agitated Adam’s apple gave 
him away as he stood with a letter in each 
hand, looking from one to the other. 
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“ T’ll bet. two bits somebody’s dead,” he 
said with concern, then walked to the win- 
dow under a growing sense of importance 
at his deluge of correspondence. 

He opened the letter which they knew 
contained the solicitation of the maker of 
boots, and all watched him as he stood 
scowling at it for minutes. He folded the 
sheet with a sigh, stuffed it, with the other 
letter, into a pocket, and walked thought- 
fully to his bunk, where he sat down heav- 
ily, elbows on his knees. He shook his 
head sorrowfully and made a deprecatory 
clicking with his tongue. 

“ Boys, I always knowed that girl ’d turn 
out a bad one! It’s awful—an’ her mother 
a lady!” 

For a moment their restraint held, and 
then their laughter cut loose with a roar. 
Curtis fell face down on his bunk and 
laughed until his entire length shook. Jim- 
my Oliver gasped for breath, his hands 
across his stomach. The others reeled about 
the floor or leaned against the walls, weak 
with mirth. 

“Tt ain’t nothin’ to laugh at!” Two-Bits 
protested; but when he failed to convince 
them of the gravity he shammed, he rose, 


permitted an abashed grin to distort his 
freckled face, muttered something about 
feeding his horse, and walked out. 

It was Saturday evening in a season of 
light work, and the social diversions of Ute 


Crossing had called H. C: riders. Hepburn 
departed early, and, after their horses had 
eaten, Beck and Two-Bits rode out of the 
ranch, townward bound. Out of sight of 
the building Two-Bits said: 

“Tom, you know my eyes ain’t very 
good. I’d like to get you to read this here 
other letter for me.” 

Beck knew that such confidence was a 
high compliment, for Two-Bits was sensitive 
over his educational shortcomings, so he 
took the letter and, after glancing down 
the single page, said: 

“ This is from the Rev. Azariah Beal.” 

“Oh, my gosh! That’s my brother! 
What’s the matter with him, Tom?” 

The other read as follows: 


“ My DEAR BROTHER: 

“God willing, I shall visit you. I have often 
been impelled to renew our fraternal relationships, 
but my various charges have demanded my sole 
attention. Now, however, I am on a brief sojourn 
in the marts of trade, and my interests call me in 
your direction. I expect to arrive shortly after 
you receive this. May the Almighty guard and 


bless thee, and keep thee safe until our hands 
meet in the clasp of brotherly love.” 


“ Oh, my gosh!” cried Two-Bits again, 
his Adam’s apple leaping and his gray eyes, 
usually so mild, alight with enthusiasm. 
“ He’s comin’ to visit me. Gosh, Tom, but 
he’s a smart man! Ain’t that elegant lan- 
guage? Say, he’s the smartest man in our 
family, an’ he’s comin’ clean from Texas 
to see me!” 

“ How long since you’ve seen him?” 

“Oh, quite a while. Not since I was 
three years old.” 

“ And how long ago was that?” 

“You got me. I heard about him. He’s 
a preacher. My, oh, my, but she'll like 
him. He’s smart, like she is.” 

His manner was high elation and he spoke 
breathlessly. While they trotted on he chat- 
tered in his high voice, eulogizing the vir- 
tues of this brother whom he had not seen 
since infancy, regaling the other with long 
and vague tales of his accomplishments, 
Pressed for details, he could not offer them, 
because his knowledge of his relative had 
come to him verbally through the devious 
channels of the cattle country; but this did 
not shake his conviction that the Rev. Beal 
was peerless. 

Tom’s mind was not on the extravagant 
talk of Two-Bits. Curiously, it persisted 
in thinking of Jane Hunter. 

Two days before he had thought this 
girl from the East a rattle-brained piece 
of inconsequence, with her selection of a 
foreman by the drawing of straws! Now 
he was not so sure that she did not possess 
at least several admirable qualities. He 
had offended her, gently bullied her, only 
last evening; he had sensed the waning of 
her own feeling of superiority; had under- 
stood that, behind her pique, she took to 
heart the things he had said—things which 
he had said not because he thought she 
should know them, but because he wanted 
to see how she would react to blunt truths. 

She wanted something very badly. Not 
money; that had been a means. Perhaps 
it was that vague thing, herself, of which 
he had spoken. He did not understand, 
but he liked her determination. And what 
was this other stranger, this man, to her? 

He put his horse into a lope with a queer 
misgiving. He was taking this woman seri- 
ously! He was saying slighting things 
about her and hoping that other men would 
speak about her highly! He had never 
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taken many things—particularly women— 
seriously before, and his experience with 
them had not been meager. It frightened 
him. 

They dismounted before the saloon that 
adjoined the hotel, eased their cinches, and 
approached the doorway. 

In the shadow of the next building two 
men were talking. Beck eyed the figures 
closely. One, he knew, was Hepburn; the 
other, from the intonation of his cautiously 
lowered voice, he took to be Pat Webb, the 
rancher of whom he had spoken to Jane 
Hunter, telling her that his presence in the 
country was not an asset for her. 

He went inside, rather absorbed. Sam 
McKee was there, one of Webb’s riders, 
the one on whom Beck had inflicted terrible 
punishment for cruelty to a horse. McKee 
looked away, a nasty light playing across 
his gray eyes, but Beck did not even give 
him a glance. What was Hepburn doing in 
close talk with Webb? he asked himself. 
For years Webb had been under suspicion 
as a thief and a friend of the lawless. Col- 
onel Hunter had never trusted him, and 
now the foreman of the H. C. was talking 
with him secretly. 

A moment later Hepburn entered and 
lounged up to the bar, and shortly after- 
ward Webb came in. He was a small man 
with sharp features and bright, buttonlike 
eyes, which roved restlessly. His skin was 
mottled, his lips hard and cruel. 

Webb ordered a drink and glanced about, 
eying Beck and Two-Bits with a suggestive 
smile. He drank with a swagger and wiped 
his lips with a sharp smack, still smiling as 
if some unpleasant thought amused him. 

A man at the far end of the bar moved 
closer to Hepburn. 

“ How’s the new boss?” he said with a 
grin. 

Hepburn replied, in his benevolent man- 
ner, that he believed she would do very 
well. 

Others, interested, came closer, and more 
questions followed. Then Webb broke in: 

“ T shouldn’t think that you H. C. waddies 
’uld be in town nights any more.” 

The talk stopped, for Webb, unsavory 
as to reputation, was still a figure in the 
country, and his manner as he spoke was 
laden with significance. 

“ How’s that, Webb?” Hepburn asked. 

“ How’s that?” the other mocked. “ I’ve 
seen her—ain’t that enough? There’s only 
two reasons why men want to come to this 
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hole nights; one’s booze, an’ the other’s 
women. You can carry your booze out 
home, an’—” 

He went on with his blackguard infer- 
ence, and when he had ended a laugh went 
up—a ribald, obscene, barroom laugh. It 
had reached its height when Tom Beck, 
whose eyes had been on Hepburn as Webb 
gave voice to his insult, elbowed the fore- 
man from his way and faced the one who 
had occasioned that laugh. 

There was in his manner a quality which 
caught attention like nippers. He stood, 
forcing Webb to look into his threatening 
face a quiet instant. Then he spoke. 

“ That’s a lie!” he said quietly. 

The bantering smile swept from the 
other’s face and his mouth drew down in a 
slanting snarl. 

“ What’s a lie?” 

“What you said is a lie, Webb, and 
you’re a liar—” 

The smaller man’s hand whipped to his 
holster, but Beck, breaking short, closed on 
him, fingers like steel gripping the ready 
wrist. 

“ Don’t try that with me, you rat!” 

With a steady pull he lifted the resisting 
hand, gripping the gun, away from the 
man’s side, while Webb struggled, cursing 
as he found himself unable to resist that 
strength. 

“ Give me that gun!” 

Beck wrenched the weapon free. The 
group had drawn back, and behind him 
Sam McKee made a quick movement. Two- 
Bits, beside him, dropped his hand to his 
hip and muttered: 

“ Keep out of this!” 

McKee, hate flickering in his face, sub- 
sided without protest, as a craven will. 

Tom broke the gun, and the cartridges 
scattered on the floor. He closed it with 
a snap and sent it spinning down the bar, 
clear to the far end. His eyes had not left 
Webb’s face. 

“You’re a liar,” he said again quietly. 
“ You're a liar, and you’re going to tell all 
the boys here that you’re a liar.” 

“ Don’t tell me I lie!” —retreating a step 
as Beck’s body swayed toward him. 

“You lied,” Tom continued quietly, 
though his voice was not just steady. His 
hands were clenched, and he held them 
slightly before his body, as if yearning for 
opportunity to seize upon and injure the 
other. 

“ What is it to you, anyhow, if—” 
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“Tt’s this to me, Webb—it makes me 
want to strangle the foul breath in your 
throat! That’s what it is to me, and before 
these boys I will if you don’t swallow your 
own dirty words, just to get their taste. I 
don’t want to be a killer, even over such as 
you are, but you’ve got me mad. We don’t 


know and nobody else knows how this girl’s. 


goin’ to make it in this country, but by God, 
Webb, she’s goin’ to have a fair chance! 
There ain’t going to be any rotten talk that 
ain’t called for, and it ain’t called for—yet. 
I expect I’d get into trouble if I killed you 
for this. There’s just one chance for me to 
keep out of trouble, and that’s for you to 
say you lied!” 

He moved closer as Webb retreated slow- 
ly, his spurs ringing ever so slightly, yet 
the sound was audible in the stillness. 

“Say it!” he insisted lowly. “ Say it, 
you whelp!” 

Webb’s face had gone from red to the 
color of suet, and the blotches stood sharply 
out against the pallor. His dirty assurance 
was beaten down, and before this man he 
was frightened—and enraged at his own 
fright. 

“ Mebby I spoke too quick—” 

“ You lied! Nothin’ short of that! 
you lied and say it now—quick!” 

He half lurched forward, lifting his eager, 
vengeful hands, when Webb relaxed and 
gave a short, half laugh and said: 

“ Have it your own way. I lied, I guess. 
I didn’t mean—” 

“That ‘ll do, Webb. You've said all 
that’s necessary.” 

He stood back and dropped his hands 
limply to his sides, eying the other with 
dying wrath. His gaze then went to Hep- 
burn and clung there a moment, eloquent 
of contempt. 

“ You’re her foreman,” he might as well 
have said. “ Why didn’t you take this up?” 

Then he moved to the bar and asked for 
a drink. Constrained talk arose. Webb 
sulkily recovered his gun and stood close 
to Sam McKee, drinking. From the door- 
way which led into the hotel office Dick 
Hilton turned back, whistling low to him- 
self—a speculative whistle. 

Tom Beck rode home alone, hours before 
he had intended to leave town. Why had 
he done that? Always he had disliked 
Webb, but why had this thing roused in 
him such tremendous rage? he asked him- 
self, as he unsaddled. 


Say 


He laughed softly to himself, as if he had 
done something ridiculous; then he strolled 
down toward the creek and stood under the 
cottonwoods a long interval, watching a 
lighted chamber window. 

“ You’re a queer little yellow-head,” he 
said aloud to that window. “ You’re the 
kind that gets men into trouble, but maybe 
you’re worth it, a lot of it.” 

He stood for some time, until his wrath 
had wholly gone and the mood which sent 
merriment dancing in his eyes had returned. 
It had been a day of understanding. He 
had broken down the barrier of deceit which 
Hepburn had attempted to build; he had 
come to understand that there was some- 
thing strange in the pursuit of Jane Hunter 
by Dick Hilton; he had understood that in 
his employer there was at least a physical 
courage which was promising; he had hu- 
miliated Webb and given the whole country 
to understand that there should be no 
doubting of the new girl’s reputation. 

Of those, the only one now giving him 
concern was the attitude of the foreman. 
His suspicion was strong, his evidence whol- 
ly inadequate. 

Tom stood beside his bunk for a time. 
He had thrown down his gauntlet; he had 
taken.a chance. He might, from now on, 
face danger or humiliation, but he experi- 
enced a relief at knowledge that so far as 
he was concerned there was no longer any-_ 
thing under cover. He did not fear Hep- 
burn or Webb—not so far as his own safety 
went; but there were other things, he told- 
himself. What was up? Just what game 
would Hepburn play, if any? And who was 
that man from the East? To what was 
Jane’s confusion due that afternoon? Was 
it only embarrassment? 

He dozed off and woke with a start. 
Again he felt the weight of her body on 
his arm, again the warmth of her breath on 
his cheek. He lay there with his heart 
hammering. Then, with a growl, he rolled 
over and went to sleep. 

He could sleep well that night! But 
other nights were coming when he would 
ponder the significance of Hilton, when the 
cloud which he then saw vaguely over Jane 
Hunter’s future would be real and appal- 
ling, when he would actually feel her body 
in his arms, when her warm breath would 
mingle with her warm tears on his cheek, 
when he would hope that death might come 
to him as a tribute to her. 


(To be continued in the November number of Munsey’s MacazIne) 


















The Arab in Peace and 
in War 


THE DOWNFALL OF TURKEY AND THE RISE OF THE KINGDOM OF HEDJAZ PROMISE 


TO BRING A NEW ERA FOR AN ANCIENT ORIENTAL RACE WHICH 


FTER the several Allied nations had 
received their allotments of seats in 
the peace conference at Paris, and 

the roster of members was thought com- 

plete, it was discovered that in the rush of 
decisions, one belligerent with an unim- 
peachable claim had been overlooked. 

Breaking into revolt against Turkey in 
1915, winning recognition as a cobelligerent 
from England and France in 1916, con- 
tributing powerfully to General Allenby’s 
brilliant successes in Palestine and Syria 
in 1917 and 1918, the comparatively small 
but proud and aspiring Arab‘an kingdom 
of Hedjaz was able, in 1919, to make quite 
as good a case for representation in the 
peace council as Czechoslovakia or Poland. 

When Prince Feisul and his colleague 
presented themselves at the conference 
table, they found that they must be content 
to sit with the lowly. Their right-hand 
neighbor was the delegate of Guatemala, 
their left-hand neighbor the representa- 
tive of Liberia, but it was something 
to be represented at all, and especially by 
two delegates—as many as were allotted 
to Greece, Portugal, Roumania, or any of 
the British self-governing dominions. 

The backwash of the war swept the 
whole of western Asia, from Scutari and 
Smyrna to Bosra and Herat. English and 
Australian soldiers poured from Egypt into 
Palestine over a route almost identical with 
that of the Hebrew Exodus. Russian 
armies, eastward-bound, moved along the 
historic line of retreat of Xenophon’s Ten 
Thousand, and descendea through Persia 
by roads trodden by the hosts of Cyrus 


ONCE SPREAD ITS EMPIRE FROM PERSIA TO SPAIN 
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and Alexander. The mounds along the 
Tigris which have in part yielded, but 
in large part still cover, the remains of 
the civilization that arose in Mesopotamia 
thousands of years’ ago, stand gashed with 
trenches and reddened with British, Indian, 
Arab, and Turkish blood. Atop the very 
bulwark at Babylon which tradition as- 
sociates with the Tower of Babel, a wire- 
less station was in operation practically 
throughout the conflict. 

The reception of two full-blooded Arab 
diplomats at Paris on equal terms with 
the statesmen of western lands was a 
dramatic incident, indicative of two im- 
pending developments of the greatest mo- 
ment to the entire -world—to London and 
Washington, to Paris, Rome, Berlin, and 
Petrograd, to Delhi, Peking, and Tokyo. 
The first is the break-up of Asiatic Turkey; 
the second, the extension thither—to Syria, 
to Palestine, to Mesopotamia, to Arabia— 
of western influences such as have at no 
time. been exerted there since the Roman 
Empire was in its prime. 


THE BREAKING UP OF TURKEY 


The events by which Turkey in Europe 
was contracted, by 1914, to a bare eleven 
thousand square miles westward from Con- 
stantinople, and by which Turkey in Africa 
was finally obliterated, were paralleled by 
the rise of a whole set of claims which, if 
realized, would have reduced the Sultan’s 
dominions in Asia to one-fourth of their 
existing proportions. Great Britian looked 
to Mesopotamia, France to Syria, Russia 
to the Straits and Armenia, Italy to Adalia, 
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Greece to Smyrna; and in 1916 a series 
of secret conventions among the Allies made 
a prospective division on these lines. 

Subsequent developments—the collapse 
of Russia, the reaction against secret diplo- 
macy, the rise of the doctrine of the man- 
datory—made it impracticable to carry out 
such a plan. But at all stages of the 
peace discussions of 1918-1019 it was taken 
for granted that, whatever might eventually 
be done with each or all of the several 
regions in question, Turkish sovereignty 
should be forever terminated wherever the 
populations are predominantly non-Turkish 
—that is to say, in far the larger part of 
the fallen empire. 

The Turkish defeat means, however, not 
simply transfers of political allegiance. It 
means, for a great section of the world, 
the modernization of life and of institu- 
tions. Time was when it could be said 
of the East that— 


She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again. 


But it is no longer so. The legions do 
not thunder past. They stop and conquer 
and rule. And not merely the legions, for 


the railroad, the telegraph, the telephone, 


sewing-machines and typewriters, books 
~ and periodicals, wireless service, schools, 
colleges, disruptive ideas and molding in- 
fluences—all work together to bring the 
merest illiterate of Syria, Mesopotamia, or 
Arabia under the spell of a civilization that 
changes the habit of thought, the outlook, 
and the very tiSsue of life. 

The transformation was going on be- 
fore the war; but it was powerfully impeded 
by the iron hand of Turkish administra- 
tive control. Henceforth, the pace will be 
quickened. Under independence, substan- 
tial or complete, great bodies of people— 
Armenians, Syrians, Arabs, and others— 
will have their first real opportunity in 
centuries to turn their genius to the achieve- 
ment of political and economic well-being. 

They will not become Westerners. East 
will ever be East and West West; but 
they will come within the world’s great 
civilized and progressing community, very 
much as the Slavs of eastern Europe came 
into that community in the century follow- 
ing Peter the Great. 

Vast results, now but dimly discernible, 
must follow; for, as a recent writer has 
said, “‘ the lands between the A®gean and 
the Nile on the one hand, and the Cauca- 
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sus and the mountain buttresses of Persia 
on the other, are strategically a pivot on 
which world-issues swing, while immeasur- 
able possibilities lie undeveloped in their 
human and material resources, and, above 
all, in their spiritual capacities.” 

Largest, most populous, remotest, and 
most independent among the former Turk- 
ish subject lands in Asia is Arabia; and 
the fact that this country alone—or, rather, 
a part of it—among the liberated regions 
of the eastern continent was admitted to a 
voice in the peace conference, raises a 
special interest in both its past and its 


prospects. 
THE GREAT PENINSULA OF ARABIA 


Taken as a whole, Arabia is a gigantic 
quadrangular peninsula, four times the 
size of France, more than twenty times 
the size of the State of New York. Situated 
where the life-streams of three continents 
meet, it is none the less unusually inacces- 
sible; its own people have aptly called it 
Jazirat-al-Arab—that is, the island of the 
Arabs. On the north it is separated from 
Syria and Mesopotamia by  trackless 
deserts. Its four thousand miles of coast- 
line, from Basra round the Persian Gulf, 
the Gulf of Oman, the Indian Ocean, and 
the Red Sea to Port Said, affords scarcely 
one good inlet or harbor. 

Topographically, the country is a vast 
table-land, tilted up at its southwest eorner, 
and sloping gently. downward to the north- 
east, toward the Syrian desert and the low- 
lying plains of the Tigris and the Euphra- 
tes. Mountain chains paralleling the Red 
Sea northward from the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb cause the premature precipitation 
of the moisture brought from the Indian 
Ocean by the southwest monsoon, with the 
result that the interior is almost rainless. 


A full third of the country is silent, stark, irre- 
deemable desert, where sand and sun glare sullenly 
at one another, and across whose vast solitudes of 
black gravel and red sand no living thing moves. 
The rest of the land, for the most part, supports 
only men who wander with their flocks, seeking 
the scanty grasses, the thorn-bushes, and the 
cactus, that fight a losing battle against the chok- 
ing sand and the withering sunshine. 


There are, however, favored spots— 
oases in the parched interior, linked one 
to another by tenuous camel-routes, and 
watered districts of considerable extent ad- 
jacent to the coasts. Such a district is 
Oman, bordering the gulf of that name. 
Another is Yemen, in the extreme south- 




















MAP OF ARABIA, SHOW- 
ING THE BOUNDARIES OF 
HEDJAZ AS THEY WERE 
UNDER TURKISH RULE 
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west, the Arabia Felix of history, the home 
of that illustrious Arab, the Queen of 
Sheba, and even yet an opulent land 
whence is-carried on a lively traffic in dates, 
fabrics, and other forms of merchandise. 
Northward from Yemen lies Hedjaz, fertile 
in the south, but farther north, as the alti- 
tude diminishes, rapidly becoming sterile. 
Of the early history of the Arab people, 
little indeed is known. “ Nothing,” admits 
the best of the native historians, “ is more 
obscure.” However, it is clear that the 
country was always populated by a Semitic 
race, akin to the Jews; and the original seat 
3 


of civilization, so far as history records, 


was the fertile uplands of Yemen, whence, - 


through the centuries proceeded a steady 
migration northeastward to the fruitful 
plains of Mesopotamia northwestward 
across the Sinai peninsula to the grain-fields 
of the Nile, and yet farther northward to 
the vine-clad, olive-bearing hills of Syria. 
This age-long migration brought the men of 


pure Arab blood among Egyptians, Syrians, 


Jews, and other folk, producing such ipter- 
mixture that already at Mohammed’s time, 
in the seventh century, the name “ Arab” 
had no very clear meaning. 
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Thereafter the dispersion proceeded cn 
a larger scale and over a wider field. Under 
able and ambitious generals, Arab armies 
poured forth out of the peninsula, bent up- 
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Before the close of the century conquest 
was carried to the Atlantic, and in 711 the- 
crescent was planted in Spain. Only the 
failure of successive assaults upon Con- 
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PRINCE FEISUL, THIRD SON OF THE KING OF HEDJAZ, AND CHIEF REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE ARABS AT THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 


From a photograth supplied by the International Film Service, New York 


on the conquest of the world for the new 
faith. Persia was subdued in 634. Syria 
was overrun in 636. Egypt was taken in 
641. By 650 the Moslem arms reached 
Armenia and Asia Minor, and from Egypt 
penetrated as far westward as Carthage. 


stantinople and the checking of the western 
advance by Charles Martel, at Tours, in 
732, seem to have prevented the subjuga- 
tion of the known world. 

Internal dissensions, quite as much as de- 
feats suffered by the armies, prevented the 
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A GROUP OF ARAB MAGNATES-—IN THE CENTER IS THE EMIR YAZBEK, ON THE RIGHT 
FAIF BEY, AND ON THE LEFT EL AZNI, THE SON OF A FORMER DEBUTY 


OF DAMASCUS WHO WAS HANGED BY THE TURKS 


building up of a great united Arabic empire. 
Rival califates arose in Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, and Spain; and as these, in- time, 
declined, great region$ that had been gained 
fell away completely. There continued 
to be many people of Arab birth or descent 
in North Africa, Egypt, Syria, Pales- 
tine, 211d Mesopotamia, and all .of these 
regions remained-—as they remain to-day— 
predominantly Mohammedan; but Arab 
political power was more and more closely 
circumscribed. 

The main losses were to the Ottoman 
Turks, a barbarous central Asiatic people, 
who in the- fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies poured into the lands of the Near 
East and wrested control from Arab, Chris- 
tian, and Jew alike. In 1517—=sixty-four 
years after the fall of Constantinople— 
the Sultan Selim I, having conquered 
Egypt, was solemnly presented by the 
Sherif of Mecca with the keys of the city, 
and was recognized not only as the spiritual 
head of Islam, but as the temporal sovereign 
of the Hedjaz. Yemen similarly sub- 


mitted; and the long, dreary era of Turkish 
misrule was begun. . 

From this point the~higstory of Arabia 
becomes largely a story of native revolts 
and of ineffectual Turkish efforts to main- 
tain control—or, rather, to gain control, for 
there never was.a time when the Sultan’s 
authority was universally, or even widely, 
acknowledged. Even in the provinces of 
Hedjaz and Yemen, where the Turkish ad- 
ministrative system was most fully installed, 
the power of the governors-general and 
their subordinates never extended far be- 
yond the garrisoned towns. 

From 1892 to 1906, Yemen was almost 
continuously in rebellion. Elsewhere Turk- 
ish control was only nominal. Revenues 
were intermittently collected, but were 
usually more than offset by subsidies 
granted the Bedouin chieftains in the vain 
effort to keep them quiet. 


THE HEDJAZ RAILROAD 


Shortly before 1900, the “ Red” Sultan, | 
Abdul Hamid II, conceived a plan which 
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ARAB SOLDIERS ENTERING DAMASCUS WHEN THE TURKS SURRENDERED THE SYRIAN 
CAPITAL TO GENERAL ALLENBY IN SEPTEMBER, 1918 


he believed would lead to real control over 
his disaffected Arab subjects. This was to 
build a railroad southward from Damascus, 
making easier the transportation of troops 
and supplies into the rebellious regions, and 
incidentally enabling armed forces to be 
moved quickly northward in case of danger 
closer to the capital. The strategic object 
of the enterprise was kept in the back- 
ground, and it was given out that the pro- 
posed road was for the benefit of Moham- 
medan pilgrims, whose journeys to and 
from the holy cities of Medina and Mecca 
had been arduous and dangerous. 
Announcing the project, in 1900, as a 
national and indeed a sacred work, the 
Turkish government required all officials of 
the empire, whether Moslem or Christian, 
to contribute one month’s salary to the cost, 
and followers of the Prophet everywhere 


+ 


were invited to assist. Some fifteen million 
dollars was raised, and in May, 1901, the 
construction of a narrow-gage line—com- 
monly known as the Hedjaz Railroad—was 
begun. The old pilgrim route was fol- 
lowed; and as the country traversed is 
mainly level desert, no serious engineering 
difficulties were encountered. 

The first section, covering the two hun- 
dred and eighty-five miles from Damascus 
to Maan, was opened in 1904. In 1906, 
the line was completed to El Akhdar, four 
hundred and seventy miles from Damascus 
and three hundred and fifty from Medina, 
in time to be used by the pilgrim caravan 
of that year. Two years later, Medina 
itself, the scene of Mohammed’s death, 
was reached. 

The stretch of two hundred and eighty 
miles from Medina to Mecca was not yet 
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complete when the great war began; and 
considerable portions of the road north of 
Medina were destroyed by the natives in 
1916-1918 in order to prevent the trans- 
port of Turkish troops. Even before 1914, 
however, the military value of the line to 
the Sultan’s government had been demon- 
strated; and in the background lay a live 
German interest, for the obvious reason 
that the Hedjaz road promised.to become 
simply a great spur of the Bagdad Railway, 
linking up with that famous artery of 
empire at Aleppo. 


THE UNCONQUERABLE ARAB 


Notwithstanding Turkish efforts to bring 
him under controi, and despite his numer- 
ous contacts with other peoples, the Arab 
still stands a dignified, if not indeed a ma- 
jestic, figure. 


“He has for certainly four...thousand 
years,” says a recent writer, “and prob- 
ably for a longer period, wandered from his 
home to Asia and Africa, mingling with the 
Chinese, the Indian, the Turk, the Greek, 
the Jew, and the African. He has inter- 
married with most of these peoples; yet 
he has throughout kept his racial identity 
unbroken and essentially without alloy. 
During those forty centuries a score of em- 
perors and kings from Persia,Assyria, and 
Babylonia, from Greece and Rome, from 
Constantinople ‘and: Egypt, have fought 
with him and have attempted to oppress 
him; but he has remained:to\this day. un- 
tamable and independent».He has often 
been beaten in battle, but never conquered. 
No yoke has yet »béen. fitted to his 
shoulders; no religion. 6f*@ivilization has 
been able to corrode his-elemental powers.” 





























A STREET SCENE IN JEDDA, OR JIDDA, A PORT ON THE RED SEA COAST OF HEDJAZ, AND THE 


LANDING-PLACE FOR 


MECCA, THE CAPITAL OF THE NEW KINGDOM 
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A STREET SCENE IN THE TOWN OF YAMBO, THE LANDING-PLACE FOR MEDINA—THE MOUNTED 
MEN ARE OFFICERS OF THE CAVALRY FORCES OF THE KING OF HEDJAZ 


The world war brought the Arab his 
. great opportunity—-namely, to free himself 
once for all from the Turkish claims of 
dominion. Desire for such relief was deep- 
seated in every Arab breast; for, notwith- 
standing their common Islamic fa‘th, the 
two peoples never got on well together. It 
was not simply a case of temperamental 
incompatibility. The Turkish rule was as 
ill-founded as it was inefficient and cruel. 
It was the rule of a heartless minority, 
maintained by craft and by the sword. 

Of twenty-one million subjects of the 
Sultan in 1914, only seven millions were 
Turks. A million and a half were Greeks, 
a million and a half Armenians, a million 
and a half Kurds, nine millions were 
Arabs. No Ottoman Turkish population 
was to be found east of Asia Minor. Most 


of the inhabitants of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, as well as of Arabia proper, were 
Arabs. 

Culturally, too, the Turks were inferior 
to all, save perhaps the Kurds. The Arabs 
have a civilization which was old and illus- 
trious when the Ottomans were yet barbaric 
marauders in central Asia; they have a 
literature from which almost all the scanty 
Turkish intellectual possessions of the pres- 
ent day were drawn. They feel themselves, 
and rightly, the mental superiors of those 
who have assumed to rule over them. 

The situation was bad before the Turk- 
ish revolution of 1908, and after that event 
it grew much worse. Under the old régime, 
the government at Constantinople pro- 
ceeded on the principle that sovereignty, 
power, imperial politics, were the exclusive 
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A CAMEL DETACHMENT OF THE ARAB FORCES NEAR KERAK, AT THE SOUTH END OF THE 
DEAD SEA, WHERE THERE WAS..SEVERE FIGHTING WITH THE TURKS 
From a copyrighted photograph by the Préss Illustrating Service, New York 


business of .the Turks, while the internal 
affairs of. the snen-Turkish communities 
were theiconcern of. those communities 
alone. The, Young Turks changed all that. 


They set up. a constitution admitting non- 
Turks to at least a theoretical share in 
the management of imperial affairs; and 
for this they thought, ‘no doubt honestly, 
that they were entitled to the name of 
democrats. 


But they also took as their 





ideal a homogeneous Ottoman state, based 
upon the absolute supremacy of the Turkish 
language and culture, and they at once 
set about realizing it by starting, after the 
most drastic methods, to- “ Ottomanize ” 
all the non-Turkish races of the empire. 


THE ARAB NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


What this meant for the Christian 
peoples of European Turkey and of Ar- 


























ONE OF THE FAMOUS MOSLEM 






SHRINES OF THE KINGDOM 
OF EVE, NEAR JEDDA 








OF HEDJAZ-——-THE TOMB 
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TYPICAL COAST SCENERY OF THE HEDJAZ— PALM-TREES ON THE SHORE OF THE GULF OF AKABAH, 
AT THE NORTH END OF THE RED SEA 


From a copyrighted photograph by the Press Illustrating Service, New York 


menia the world well knows. For the 
Arabs and other Moslem subjects it meant 
less actual hardship; yet its whole effect 
was to rouse them to mutinous wrath and 
to make more implacable foes of Turkish 
power than before. The upshot was that, 
even before 1914,.an Arab “ separatist ” or 
“ nationalist ”. movement commanded -at- 
tention from English and other Western 
statesmen. 

“What is prematurely called the Arab 
movement,’ said a French writer shortly 
before the outbreak of the great war, “ is 
as yet not more than the expression of local 
tendencies with no concordance between 
them.” 

This was entirely true. The ultimate 
test of nationality is that the people in 
whose behalf nationzlity is asserted feel 
themselves to be one nation. Unquestion- 
ably this test could not be met by the 
scattered, independent, and jealous Arab 
tribes of 1914; it is doubtful whether it 
could be met now, although in Arabia, as 
elsewhere, nationalistic feeling has been 
powerfully stimulated by the war. 

Long before 1914, however, there was 
in Arabia a nationalist party, just as there 


was a nationalist party invEgypt, in India, 
and .indeed in most of the world’s great 
political dependencies.. More modest 
spokesmen of this group—for example 
Nedjib Azouri, author of a book entitled 
“The Revival. of the Arab Nation ”—had 
in mind, at least for the present, only the 
unification and liberation of the Arabs of 
the Ottoman Empife. Others were more 
ambitious, for the new.Arabia was to em- 
brace all» the peoples speaking Arabic 
dialects from Bagdad to Morocco. 

Such a Pan-Arabic state seems in the 
highest degree chimerical. It could. be 
founded only by a power able to wrest 
Egypt from the British Empire, Tripoli 
from Italy, and Tunis, Algeria, and Moroc- 
co. from France; and it could acquire 
stability only from the growth of a com- 
munity of feeling which is to-day utterly 
non-existent. In the long look ahead, none 
the less, the unification of the Arab world 
on broad lines is a possibility interesting 
to contemplate. 

The principal seat of nationalistic senti- 
ment was the vilayet of Hedjaz; and there 
it was that, after Turkey entered the war 
in November, 1914, and after it became 
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apparent that the “ holy war,” proclaimed 
two weeks later, was. not going to materi- 
alize, the lead. was taken in throwing off 
the Turkish yoke. Hedjaz parallels the 
Red Sea for a distance of some seven hun- 
dred miles, but has nowhere a breadth of 
more than two hundred miles. It is one of 
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the least inviting sections of the country, 
yet is the most important of all because 
of containing, at Medina and Mecca, the 
principal shrines of the Moslem world. 
Its ruler, who bore the title of Sherif of 
Mecca, was, until 1916, the governor under 
the Turks—a native prince, claiming de- 








TYPICAL SCENERY IN THE NORTHERN PART OF THE KINGDOM OF HEDJAZ-—-THIS REGION: HAS NOT 
SUFFICIENT RAINFALL FOR AGRICULTURE, AND IS INHAPITED BY NOMADIC TRIBES OF BEDOUIN ARABS 


From a copyrighted photograth bv Uiderwood & Underwood, New York 
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scent from the Prophet himself, and head of 
a family that for nine hundred years has 
been .the guardian of the holy relics, yet 
an agent perforce of the hated Ottoman 
overlord. 





FORMATION OF THE KINGDOM OF HEDJAZ 


From the beginning of 1915, Turkish 
atrocities—including the execution of hun- 
dreds of Arabs in Syria who were accused 
of connection with secret societies organized 
to work for independence—caused increas- 
ing restlessness throughout Arabia; and in 
the following year, the Sherif Hussein ibn 
Ali sent word to the English that he could 
no longer stand by and witness the destruc- 
tion of the Arab people at Ottoman hands. 
He asked for guns, food, and money, and 
without even waiting to receive them broke 
into open rebellion. 

Then followed a series of operations 
which not even the Titanic engagements 
on the Européan fronts quite obscured from 
the world’s gaze: -First Jedda, or Jidda, the 
port nearest Méeca,’was' seized, so that sup- 


plies- furnished by the Entente powers could” 


be brought in. “Then the Turkish garrison 

at Mecca-was broken up; whereupon the 
sherif made bold to proclaim the indepen- 
dence of all. Arabia, and to assume the 
title of King of Hédjaz. 

Medina offered a more serious obstacle. 
There the Turks filled the Prophet’s tomb 
with explosives, and made known their in- 
tention to blow. the shrine to pieces if-at- 
tacked. The plan worked. Not a shot 
was fired, and-the city remained in. Turkish 
hands until after the armistice was signed. 
It was completely isolated, and its reten- 
tion had only a sentimental value; but its 
civilian population was scattered to the 
four winds, and its palaces and gardens 
were left to fall into decay. 

Within a year a series of short, sharp 
campaigns carried on by the king’s sons, 
under the general direction of the third 
son, Prince Feisul—later the chief repre- 
sentative of his country at Paris-—freed 
Hedjaz completely from Turks, except at 
Medina. This, however, was but a begin- 
ning. The British were planning the libera- 
tion of Palestine and Syria by a series of 
movements paralleling the campaign of 
General Maude in Mesopotamia; and into 
this undertaking, Prince Feisul threw hira- 
self with undiminished ardor. 

Syria is regarded by the Arabs as in 
every sense an Arab country, albeit sume 
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of its people are Christians and all live 
more settled lives. There is no word for 
“ Syria” in the Arab tongue. Hence the 
breaking of the power of the Turk in the 
northern land was regarded by the Arab 
as merely a part of. the one great task. of 
liberating the Arab world. 

However, to rally the local tribes for 
the overthrow of the petty Turkish garri- 
sons in Hedjaz was one thing, and to raise 
a disciplined, coherent army for a distant 
expedition was quite another. The Bed- 
ouin is unaccustomed to discipline, dis- 
inclined to wander far from his home 
deserts and oases, and unfit for sustained 
operations. Hence the army that Feisul 
gathered is said to have been recruited 
largely from the peasantry of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, reenforced by numerous 
Arab deserters from the armies of the 
enemy. 

In July, 1917, Akabah, at the shoulder 
of the Sinai peninsula, was taken, and the 
Arab forces became the right wing of the 
expeditionary-army which General Allenby 


_was leading out of Egypt for the new cop- 


quest of. the Holy Land. In the remark- 
able campaign that followed the Arabs bore 
a share at every stage; wherever the stand- 
ard of Prince Feisul was carried, the local 
Arab inhabitants rose to greet and assist 
the liberators. Beersheba was taken in 
October, Gaza and Joppa in November, 
Jerusalem in December, Jericho in Feb- 
ruary. : 

Throughout the long, hot summer, of 
1918, while General Allenby stubbornly 
held his line against the large Turkish force 
entrenched in the Samarian hills, Arab raid- 
ing-parties repeatedly cut ‘the Hedjaz Rail- 
road and in other ways made trouble for 
the enemy; and in September, when heavy 
operations were resumed and the main 
Turkish force was trapped by an encir- 
cling movement of the British cavalry, the 
Arabs were in the thick of the fighting. 
Thereafter, the Turks were quickly reduced 
to utter helplessness. Acre, Damascus, 
Beirut, Rayak, Aleppo—all were easily 
taken, and every rail connection that could 
avail for the bringing in of supplies was cut. 
At the end of October the demoralized 
Ottomans sought and obtained an armistice, 
which amounted to nothing less than an 
unconditional surrender. Two weeks later 
Germany, Turkey’s last hope, acknowl- 
edged that the game was up. 

‘The century-long dream of the Arab was 






AN ARAB GIRL MILKING THE GOATS, WITH AN ARMED WATCHMAN IN THE BACKGROUND—THEIR FLOCKS 
OF GOATS PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE DOMESTIC ECONOMY OF THE NOMADIC ARAB TRIBES 


From a copyrighted photograth by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


realized; Turkish power was prostrate, and 
his country was free. What of the future? 


A NEW ERA FOR THE ARABS 


Two facts in the situation were obvious. 
[he first was that, as General Allenby 
frankly acknowledged in his official report, 
the Arabs had been of large assistance to 
the Allies in their Eastern campaigns. The 


second was that the King of Hedjaz and 
his sons had displayed a high order of 
intelligence, integrity, and even statesman- 
ship. From these facts sprang a very sub- 
stantial claim upon the Allies for consider- 
ate treatment—a claim which was to a 
degree acknowledged by the admission of 
Prince Feisul and his colleague to the peace 
conference. 























ARAB WOMEN MAKING BUTTER—THE CHURN, MADE OF GOATSKINS, IS HALF FILLED WITH GOATS’ 
MILK, BLOWN UP WITH AIR LIKE A FOOTBALL, AND MADE TIGHT--THE WOMEN THEN 
SHAKE IT ABOUT UNTIL BUTTER FORMS INSIDE IT 


From a 


In advance of the conference, indeed, 
Great Britain and France committed them- 
selves unequivocally to a policy of self- 
determination for all the newly liberated 
subjects of the Sultan. A formal announce- 
ment of November 7, 1918, ran thus: 


The aim of France and Great Britain in carry- 
ing on in the Near East the war let loose by 
Germany’s ambitions is the complete and final 
liberation of the peoples so long oppressed by the 
Turks, and the establishment of governments and 
administrations deriving their authority from the 
initiative and the free choice of the native popu- 
lations. 


copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


The covenant of the League of Nations 
goes a step farther: 


Certain communities formerly belonging to the 
Turkish Empire have reached a stage of develop- 
ment in which their existence as independent 
nations can be provisionally recognized, subject 
to the rendering of administrative advice and as- 
sistance by a mandatory power until such time as 
they are able to stand alone. The wishes of these 
communities must be a principal consideration in 
the selection of the mandatory power. 


The future of the vast Arabian penin- 
sula lies as yet in the lap of the gods. The 
secret treaties of 1916 contemplated a con- 
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federation of Arab governments, or pos- 
sibly.a single Arab government, under the 
protection of Great Britain and France; 
and such an arrangement may yet come 
about. 

Certain it is that for the time being, at 
all events, the inhabitants have attained 
an unprecedented degree of unity. For 
the first time, so far as we know, since 
the seventh century, there is universal 
peace. Union, however, is not likely to 
seem to the chieftains and tribesmen any 
more essential now that the Turkish 
tyranny is broken than it was in the days 
of a common enslavement; and one may 
venture the prophecy that the maximum of 
solidarity attained in the near future will 
be represented by a loose league of inde- 
pendent tribal states, possibly under the 
nominal, and altogether logical, headship 
of the chief custodian of the sacred places, 
the Sherif of Mecca, or King of Hedjaz, 
and probably under the protection of either 
Great Britain or an international authority. 

The disposition to be made of Syria and 
Mesopotamia is equally uncertain. The 
question of Syria turns largely on the claims 


of the French. The Syrians themselves - 


want independence, while French imperi- 
alists clamor for the erection of la Syrie 
intégrale into a French colony. Moderate 
French opinion demands, at the least, that 
France be made the mandatory for the 
country. Prince Feisul, representing Hed- 
jaz, and also speaking for a triumphant 
army of Syrian Arabs, asks for Syrian in- 
dependence under a temporary mandatory, 
preferably the United States, or, if that is 
impossible, either Great Britain or France. 

French interest in Syria is based partly 
on a sentimental tradition dating from the 


Crusades, partly on a long-standing pro- 
tectorate over the Christian. population 
there, and partly on a lively commercial 
intercourse. In days of yore, when annexa- 
tions followed wars as night follows day, 
Syria would have become French as a 
matter of course. Under the changed con- 
ditions, a mandatory is probably the most 
that the Quai d’Orsay can expect. 

Mesopotamia and the region stretching 
beyond Bagdad to the Persian Gulf are ear- 
marked for England. Within a year, it is 
true, a sober English writer proposed that 
the region northward from Bagdad should 
be recognized as a sphere of influence of 
Germany; but such an arrangement is now 
inconceivable, and no other power besides 
England has a shadow of a claim. 

The English interest arises obviously 
from the region’s proximity to the English 
“sphere” around the Persian Gulf, and 
from the ill-defined English “ influence ” in 
southern Persia and northeastern Arabia. 
Here again the covenant of the League of 
Nations contemplates autonomy, checked 
by the surveillance of a mandatory. The 
mandatory could hardly fail to be England. 

The future of Mesopotamia is peculiarly 
a matter of interest to us all. Here lies one 
of the world’s great undeveloped farms— 
a wondrously rich region, utterly neglected 
under Turkish misrule, but capable of being 
transformed almost overnight into a gi- 
gantic wheat-field. Such a transformation 
would make of the land a source of substan- 
tial relief from the shortage of foodstuffs 
from which the world, even before the war, 
was suffering. Less than three years of 
English occupation has, indeed, already 
turned the lower stretches of the country 
into something resembling a paradise. 





THE PATH OF FRIENDSHIP 


A Box-EDGED footpath runs between 
Two stately houses that I know. 

Its bricks are warped, and tufts of green 
In little rain-washed crannies grow; 

For now it feels no tripping feet 

That speed on friendship’s errands sweet. 


And yet to those indoors, grown old, 
The pathway still true pleasure gives, 
For shades of time are upward rolled 
When each looks where the other lives; 
And lo, the youth of days gone by 
Across tk path between them fly. 





Marion Hicks- Dexter 














The Ghost Book 


BY CLARENCE MEILY 


Illustrated by George E. Wolfe 


HE bright sunlight of an April 
| morning fell through the tall, half- 
curtained windows directly across 
Mr. Wombold’s breakfast-table, placed just 
in front of the friendly recess of the bay 
window. Outside a rose-garden filled the 
air with puffs of perfume that drifted lazily 
through the half-raised sash. The table 
was set for two, Mr. Wombold having late- 
ly formed the practise of breakfasting with 
his secretary, Miss Armitage. At the mas- 
ter’s place lay the morning papers neatly 
folded by Otu, his man servant. 

The room was empty as Mr. Wombold 
entered. He was a tall man whom ac- 
cumulated years had bowed, lean with the 
fleshlessness of age, with scant white hair 
fringing a high, narrow forehead. Deep-set 
eyes full of absent brooding, angular fea- 
tures touched upon their bony prominences 
with a pinkish pallor, a mobile mouth with- 
ered by time, all served to fix the impression 
of a recluse who had not so much renounced 
the world as wearied of it. He was dressed 
with care, even daintiness, yet moved with a 
large, slow gesture as if accustomed and in- 
different to the niceties of attire. In his 
hand he held a volume of Maeterlinck con- 
taining studies of some recent experiments 
in psychic research, which he intended to 
peruse in the garden after breakfast. 

Mr. Wombold seated himself at the table, 
laid the volume of Maeterlinck to One side, 
and lifted the newspapers, glancing idly at 
the head-lines. As he laid aside the last 
one, he noticed beneath it a small square 
of cardboard. It was of the shape, size, 
and texture of the ordinary business-card, 
and bore in its center a curious monogram 
composed of the letters H and F. Nothing 
clse appeared on the card. 

Mr. Wombold gazed at it, at first, with 
the same abstraction and indifference with 
which he had handled the newspapers; but 
the card, as if by some subtle and impelling 





attraction, held his gaze until it gradually 
focused into alert consciousness. The color 
left his face, which sank to the sickly yel- 
low of old ivory. 

A moment later, a stertorous intake of 
air, as if he was regaining his breath by a 
determined muscular effort, sent the blood 
surging back into his neck and face. He 
rose tremblingly, and violently pressed the 
button of an electric call-bell set in the 
wainscoting at his side. Otu answered the 
summons. 

“Who has been in here?” Mr. Wom- 
bold demanded, glaring at the Japanese. 

“ None, sir.” 

“Where have you been?” 

“TI am attending the preparing fruit at 
the kitchen.” 

“ Did you put those newspapers here?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Where did that come from?” 

He pointed to the card, but did not touch 
it. Otu examined it, and shook his head. 


“T not see it,” he said. “I doan’ 
know.” 

“Where is Miss Armitage?” 

“ She walk out some lil time. Back ver’ 


soon, I guess.” 

Mr. Wombold turned from him with a 
growl that sent the Japanese scurrying out 
of the room. He took up the-card very 
gingerly in the fingers of one hand and 
turned it over. The under side was blank. 
He carried the card to the buffet, where 
stood a bronze cigar-holder and ash-tray. 
He laid it on the tray and, lighting a 
match, held the burning wood to the card- 
board till it was wholly consumed. Then 
he left the room for the lavatory, where he 
washed his hands. When he returned, 
Miss Armitage was in her place at the 
table. 

“Has any one called here this morn- 
ing?” Wombold asked, omitting any pre- 
liminary greeting. 

















“No one that I know of.” 

“T found a—a business-card by my 
plate. Do you know how it got there?” 

Miss Armitage drew her pretty brows 
into a slight frown of perplexity. : 

“ T am sure I couldn’t tell you,” she said. 
“‘ T went out to mail the letters you dictated 
yesterday evening. There has been no one 
here that I know of.” 

Mr. Wombold stepped into the recess of 
the bay window and looked out over the 
rose-garden. The sun was warm; the flow- 
ers glistened with ardent life; a linnet in 
one of the rose-trees caroled shrilly. It was 
a most practical and reassuring scene. 

As he came back to the table, Otu began 
serving breakfast. All the same, a preoc- 
cupation so profound settled over Mr. 
Wombold that he entirely neglected both 
the food and Miss Armitage’s efforts at 
conversation. Presently he arose, and, 
leaving the volume of Maeterlinck behind, 
sauntered out into the garden. 


II 


Even the full tide of sunlight in which 
Mr. Wombold stood submerged failed to 
warm him, or to irradiate the dark flood 
of recollections that swept in upon him from 
a remote past. It had been forty years 
since he had seen that monogram. Time 
and success, wealth and long undisturbed 
security, had given to his sense of safety 
a complete finality. It had taken him some 
moments even to remember what the thing 
was. 

Now, in miniature imposed by the 
perspective of the years, as if he looked 
through a reversed telescope, he saw again 
the quaint, winding streets of the old New 
England village, with their shading elms, 
their board sidewalks, their austere, peak- 
roofed dwellings. He saw the little shop, 
under its wooden awning, where two young 
men, playfellows and schoolmates, had 
bravely started their first business venture 
as partners. It seemed to him he could 
still smell, above the odor of the roses, the 
strange, mingled aromas of that dingy in- 
terior—spices from the tropics, salt fish 
that carried the tang of the ocean, the 
pungent smell of vinegar, the clean perfume 
of new linens and calicos. 

It had been a store of general merchan- 
dise, and he had been one of its proud 
proprietors. His name had not been Wom- 
bold then. The firm’s initials had been 


fashioned into a monogram, which had come 
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to stand as its distinctive emblem—almost, 
one might say, its trade-mark. It appeared 
on its stationery, in its advertising, on the 
sign over the door. It was one of the 
many things of which the young partners 
had been so proud—‘ H ” and “ F ” com- 
bined within a circle, thus: 


) 


Yes, forty years had passed since he 
had seen it. 

But for all their pride and all their gay 
young confidence, the firm of Hart & 
Frazier had not prospered. It was-hard 
to say what had been the matter, except 
that they were too eager, too confident, 
too daring. They had done much busi- 
ness, they had handled large sums, but 
they had also accumulated heavy debts. © 
In the end, when failure became inevita- 
ble, they had agreed to turn all their assets 
into cash and pay their creditors pro rata, 
as much as possible. Then they would 
work together, as common laborers if need 
be, to settle the balance. 

Part of this program, the liquidation of 
the assets, had been carried out. Then, 
one night, Frazier had disappeared, and 
with him had gone all of the firm’s money. 
Hart was left to face utter ruin alone. 
How he had borne this betrayal, how he 
had met the disaster, how he had strug- 
gled to bear the burden, what life had held 
for him, whether indeed he had lived or 
died, the old man meditating in the garden 
did not know. The night through which 
he had fled, driven by the mad rebellion 
of all his youthful hopes against a prema- 
ture defeat, had never lifted, for him, from 
that little New England town which it had 
engulfed. 

Under another name, with the stolen 
money as his capital, and with the expe- 
rience gained from failure, in the generous 
and fruitful West, fortune had come to 
him. By sheer force of will, later by habit, 
and at last in very truth, he had forgotten. 

And now, like a strange blast of air 
blown out of some cavernous depth of 
time, had come this monogram. He shook 
his chilled frame, both to revive his lag- 
ging flow of blood and to dispel the sense ° 
of weird unreality that the experience of 
the morning had brought. His withered 
lips stiffened into a grim line as he thought 
of the most probable and practical ex- 
planation of the occurrence. 
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Blackmail, of course! Some one had 
identified him at last as Frazier, and had 
taken this clumsy method of rousing his 
fears. Later, no doubt, 
the full intrigue would be 
revealed. 

Well, reflected the old 
man, they would 
have a merry time 
trying to bulldoze 
him! Hehad 
taken pains, be- 
fore he fled from 
Bracksford, to as- 
certain that a 
partner who ab- 
sconds with the 


2” 
ra) 


firm’s assets commits no crime. That was 
why Hart had been powerless to pursue 
him, because he had not had the machin- 
ery for the apprehension of criminals at 
his command. As for any civil liability, 
that was barred long ago by the statute of 
limitations. Legally, he was immune, and 
he could laugh at blackmailers. 

He clung to this theory of blackmail. 
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There was something human, material, 
normal, and understandable about it. 
Flesh and blood men did such things, and 
could be dealt 
with in the 
flesh. He was 
not too old to 


“I FOUND A BUSINESS- 
CARD BY MY PLATE. DO 
YOU KNOW HOW IT GOT 

THERE?” 


do battle with opponents who could be 
seen and felt and pointed out. They mere- 
ly roused his courage and stimulated his 
dormant energies. 

The other alternative he refused to con- 
sider, though it was that, he knew, which 
made the heat of the sun so oddly inef- 


fectual. He had dabbled too much in the 
preternatural, and had cultivated too far a 
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mystical attitude of mind, to be oblivious 
to the occult implications of the incident. 
Such ideas, he realized, grew on one im- 
perceptibly. 

He was sorry now that Miss Armitage 
had pointed his attention in the direction 
of spiritualism and psychic phenomena, 
though when the suggestion was made, in 
the period of ennui following his retire- 
ment from business, he had welcomed it 
rather gladly. He was sorry, too, that he 
had burned the mysterious card. It 
would have been better to preserve it, 
not only as a clue, but as a demonstration 
of normality. As it was, he had only 
memory and these dubious, fantastic con- 
ceptions that fascinated and appalled him. 
He wondered whether Hart was dead. 


HI 


Ir was several days later that Mr. 
Wombold, returning from an afternoon 
motor ride, found Miss Armitage at her 
desk in the library fingering a significant 
slip of cardboard. 

“A-man called to see you while you 
were out,” said the secretary. 

Mr. Wombold glanced at the card she 
held out, but made no move to take it. 
He received the announcement without 
any visible sign of emotion, merely seating 
himself heavily and for a moment staring 
in silence at the wall. 

“What kind of a man was he?” he 
asked, when he had mastered the contrac- 
tion in his throat. 

“ Why, he was not a large man—rather 
slightly built, perhaps about thirty-five. 
He had brown hair and eyes, but he was 
somewhat gray, and had a kind of worried 
look. He is hard to describe exactly— 
rather odd-looking.” 

“How was he odd?” 

Wombold put the question harshly, in 
a tone that grated with sharp insistence. 
The puzzled frown on Miss Armitage’s 
forehead deepened. 

“Why, he was dressed rather queerly, 
for one thing, as if his clothes had been 
laid away for thirty years or more. I no- 
ticed he wore one of those old-fashioned 
stiff white shirts, and he had a queer flat 
collar and bow tie. His coat was long, 
and his trousers weren’t creased, but ironed 
smooth all round, and he had a low- 
crowned derby hat and buttoned shoes. 
He was pervaded by a general air of an- 
tiquity, one might say.” 
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Wombold was leaning forward with his 
fists knotted on the arms of his chair. His 
deep, brooding eyes burned upon the girl’s 
face. 

“TI told him you were out for a ride,” 
she went on, “and he asked if your car- 
riage would be long. I said I thought you 
would be back in an hour, so he left this 
card—” 

“ Did he have a beard?” the old man 
interrupted chokingly, his face suddenly 
gone gray. : 

_“* Yes, a short brown beard. Why, Mr. 
Wombold?” 

Mr. Wombold had fallen back into the 
depths of the chair, with one whispered 
syllable that the girl did not understand. 
His ashen cheeks stood out in high relief 
against the dark upholstery. Miss Armi- 
tage sprang to his side. 

“Your heart? Mr. Wombold, did you 
say it was your heart? Oh, Mr. Wom- 
bold, are you ill?” 

He opened his eyes and regarded her 
strickenly, with the dumb reproach of one 
who has received dreadful tidings. Pres- 
ently the lifetime habit of combat reas- 
serted itself, and courage and resolution 
dawned in his gaze. 

“ Better in a moment,” he whispered. — 
“Don’t leave me. The card!” 

Miss Armitage lifted it from the desk 
where she had dropped it, and held it out. 

“ Keep it!” he ordered. “I am not yet 
convinced. It may be a trick. I am going 
to know. Help me to the couch.” 

After two days of troubled cogitation, 
during which he had steadied his nerves 
by the exercise of that steadfast will which 
served him in lieu of physieal strength, 
Mr. Wombold fixed upon-two methods of 
investigation, the one material, the other 
psychic. One or the other of them, he 
felt, should disclose the nature of the forces 
that menaced him. 

To carry out the first, he employed a 
well-known detective agency, instructing 
the superintendent to ascertain the origin 
of the last card received, and the identity 
of the person who had presented it. He 
waited for a report before resorting to the 
second line of irquiry. 

The report, when it came, proved baf- 
fling. As far as the mysterious caller who 
had appeared before Miss Armitage was 
concerned, absolutely no trace of him 
could be discovered. No individual an- 
swering his description had been seen in 
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the neighborhood of the Wombold resi- 
dence, nor could any such person be found 
at any of the city’s hotels or principal 
lodging-houses. The oddity of his aspect 
made this complete disappearance the 
more inexplicable. 

As to the card, the report was less defi- 
nite. The monogram, it seemed, was not 
so, unique as Wombold had supposed. 
Two or three firms in the city having the 
initials “H” and “F” had used it, or 
something resembling it, and various job- 
printing houses had supplied stationery 
containing it. None, however, recalled 
printing cards bearing nothing else, and 
several printers were positive that the 
cardboard was of a stock which had not 
been in use or on the market for a number 
of years. 

In short, the search of the detectives 
had ended against a blank wall. With a 


sickening apprehension, Wombold turned 
to his alternative line of research. 

“Make an appointment with Mme. 
Charleroi for to-morrow afternoon,” he 
told Miss Armitage. 

The séance was held in Mr. Wombold’s 
library, none being present but himself and 


the medium. The shades were drawn to 
half length, filling the room with a mel- 
low, golden gloom. 

Mme. Charleroi, a small, stout wotnan, 
garbed in black, and with the flat features, 
high cheek-bones, and neutral complexion 
of the Baltic littoral, was a noted psychic, 
enjoying an exclusive clientéle among the 
well-to-do and far removed from the com- 
mon class of irresponsible charlatans. The 
aged magnate had consulted her often in 
recent years, not infrequently with re- 
markable results. 

The two confronted each other now in 
an accustomed comradeship, the medium 
impassive, Wombold under a severely re- 
pressed strain that showed in his intent 
eyes and the slight, nervous movements of 
his lips and hands. 

“ Tell me what comes to you,” he said. 
“ Allow a free inflow of suggestion from 
across the border.” 

Mme. Charleroi leaned back and closed 
her eyes. She was motionless for ten or 
fifteen minutes, during which a slightly 
increased paleness and regular breathing 
denoted the heightening of psychic suscep- 
tibility. Wombold’s gaze never left her 
face as he waited tensely the result of the 
experiment. At last the medium’s lips 
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moved, and as he leaned forward he could 
catch a faint form of words: 

“TI see—darkness!” 

There was another pause, and then 
Wombold commanded sternly: 

“Yes. Go forward! Try to pierce the 
darkness!” 

An expression of pity and pain gradually 
came upon Mme. Charleroi’s sleeping 
countenance. 

“ A wrong, very great and very old,” 
she whispered. “ There is some one to 
communicate with you—a troubled spirit. 
He speaks the name of Henry Hart.” 

The listener gasped. 

“Go on!” he stammered. 

Suddenly the quality of Mme. Charle- 
roi’s voice changed. It assumed a mascu- 
line ring, genial and cheery, yet with a 
note of reproach in it. 

“ George, you remember that mortgage 
I put on my house to meet the Macey 
Woolen Company’s bill, don’t you? George, 
they’re going to foreclose that mortgage. I 
can’t meet everything, and if I lose my 
home there’ll be nothing for my family but 
beggary. I’m trying to see you—” 

‘“‘ Henry, have mercy!” 

Wombold’s stifled cry broke the thread 
of the medium’s monologue. Mme. Charle- 
roi’s body was wrenched violently to one 
side, and she opened her eyes. 

“'What’s the matter?” she demanded. 
“You hurt me!” 

Wombold sat staring at her in a paroxysm 
of fear. 

“Did anything happen?” repeated the 
medium. 

He made no answer, but continued to 
stare as if her presence was blotted out for 
him by his own fearful fancies. Mme. 
Charleroi rose and rang the bell. Miss 
Armitage answered it. 

“ You’d better look after him,” the me- 
dium said to her. ‘“ He’s had a shock,” 

IV 

It was three days before Wombold left 
his bed, and when he reappeared it was as 
if five or six years had elapsed, so much 
older and more broken did he appear. He 
seemed to have become a haunted man. 
Never for a moment would he consent to 
be left alone. If Miss Armitage could not 
be with him, Otu must be. At night the 
Japanese servant slept in his employer’s 
bedroom, where he maintained at least a 
nominal watch. 








Mr. Wombold had now definitely sur- 
rendered the idea of any human agency 
as responsible for the phenomena he had 
experienced. His preoccupation with spir- 
itualism deepened, and his studies became 
more absorbing, though he no longer re- 
sorted to Mme. Charleroi or even permitted 
her to be mentioned. He still employed the 
detective agency, however, directing it to 
make discreet inquiry as to Henry Hart’s 
relatives and their history. He learned in 
this way that Hart’s widow still lived in 
Bracksford, and that the family had finally, 
after years of hardship, settled the last of 
the claims against the old. partnership, 
though not until anxiety and stress had 
cost the life of Hart himself while still in 
his early manhood. 

But though convinced of the supernatural 
character of the manifestations that had 
terrified him, and at heart skeptical of the 
precautions he had devised against their 
repetition, -and though the power of repa- 
ration was his and the duty acknowledged 
by his own conscience, Wombold did noth- 
ing more toward satisfying his ancient debt. 
He seemed to await some further direction, 
some additional constraint, which should 
make restitution inescapable. It came soon 
enough, and in a manner entirely adequate. 

Since the sitting with Mme. Charleroi, 
Wombold’s sleep had been fitful and 
dream-laden—owing in part, perhaps, to the 
freer and more nutritious diet solicitously 
urged on him by Miss Armitage, coupled 
with a lack of his usual exercise. In his 
somnolent brain visions of a far-off boyhood 
mingled with broken images of present sur- 
roundings, as if two distinct personalities, 
each with its own distinct memory, strug- 
gled for dominance. He would wake sud- 
denly from these confused fantasies into a 
painfully vivid consciousness in which every 
sense was strung to abnormal expectancy. 
Only by the severest self-discipline could he 
quiet himself again to slumber. 

He woke thus one night, about the 
spectral hour of two in the morning, with 
the distressing intuition of an alien presence 
in the room. He listened, but could hear 
nothing more than his own panting breath. 

By the dim glow of the night-lamp he 
could make out the recumbent figure of 
Otu on a cot at the other side of the room. 
The sight of the Japanese, and of fhe vague 
shapes of familiar articles in the room, re- 
assured him. He could neither see nor hear 
anything to justify his alarm, and presently, 
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with practised self-control, he recomposed 
himself to sleep. 

Some time later his dreams, which had 
flowed through his mind in the usual in- 
congruous jumble of sense images, resolved 
themselves into the definite impression of 
burial. He seemed to lie entombed, a mass 
of earth or stone pressing down upon him 
with an intolerable yet hopeless weight. 

As his consciousness rose to the waking 
plane, this impression took on the poignant 
reality that constitutes a nightmare. He 
strove to cry out, to move, to escape. He 
groped wildly with his hands, which en- 
countered a heavy object lying on_ his 
breast. 

In an access of terror, he sprang to a 
sitting posture with a shriek. The thing 
slipped to his lap and lay there, massive, 
hard, ponderous. His hands explored its 
angular outline as he screamed again. In 
an instant Otu was by his side and had 
switched on the electric lights. 

Fairly awake, but trembling with fright, 
Wombold hastily examined the object that 
lay in his lap. It was a large business 
ledger, musty, worn, and stained with time. 
Stamped upon its mildewed cover was the 
infernal monogram. 

In a trance of fear, Wombold opened its 
yellowed leaves. His own handwriting 
stared up at him out of the ghostly past, 
over a guilt-haunted hiatus of forty years. 
With a thick sigh, the old man fell back 
upon his pillow in a dead faint. 

Almost as frightened as his master, Otu 
ran into the hallway crying out for help. He 
was met almost instantly by Miss Armitage, 
who pressed by him into the room. 

“Get the housekeeper! Get some hot 
water!” she ordered as she saw Wombold’s 
white face against the pillows. 

Otu ran to obey. In a few moments he 
returned with Mrs. Crane, the housekeeper, 
followed by one of the maids with a pitcher 
of hot water. 

Miss Armitage’s vigorous measures were 
already restoring a semblance of animation 
to the master’s bloodless visage. His hands 
stirred feebly, and presently he opened his 
eyes. Mrs. Crane, who had mixed a stiff 
dose of whisky and hot water, brought it 
to the bedside, and Wombold revived under 
the potion; but with restored conscious- 
ness his nervous terror also began to return. 
He caught Miss Armitage’s hand. 

“Where is it?” he begged. ‘“ Where is 
the book?” 
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The girl shook her head. 

“Don’t think of it now,” she said. 
“ Don’t think of anything till morning.” 

“But I must think of it!” he cried. 
“What was it? Where has it 
gone? Was it the ghost of a 


IN AN INSTANT OTU 
WAS BY HIS SIDE 


book? Didn’t you see it?” He turned to 
Otu. 

“ Sure, I see,” agreed the Japanese. 

But by this time Wombold was babbling 
feverishly, paying little attention to those 
about him. 

“Do things like that have their astral 
counterparts? I saw it. I feit it in my 
hands. Am I to be drawn back into past 
time where all these dead and gone things 
are assembled? Shall I see him there? Oh, 
Henry, have a little pity on me! I'll send 
it, Henry. I'll pay it back—every cent, 
with interest. Now! Now! 
ton! Get him on the telephone! 
send it to-night. Oh, let me alone! 

He shook off the restraining hands of the 
women, and would have left his bed for the 
telephone below stairs, if, to quiet him, they 
had not promised to call his lawyer. 


I must 


” 


Get Carring- | 


After some difficulty Miss Armitage suc- 
ceeded in arousing Mr. Carrington, and in- 
duced him to come to the Wombold resi- 
dence at once. By morning a draft for 


thirty-five thousand dollars, the amount of 
the original defalcation with interest added, 
was on its way to the little New England 
town, enclosed in a registered letter ad- 
dressed to Henry Hart’s widow. 


V 

In the sunny library Miss Clara Armi- 
tage was engaged in clearing out the 
drawers of her typewriter-desk. She was 
softly humming a gay little tune, bright as 
the sunlight itself, and on her face was a 
queer little smile, half-amused, half-wistful, 
such as that with which sympathetic grown- 
ups regard the tragedies of childhood. 

From the deepest recess of the bottom 
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drawer she drew out a small package of 
cards, of the size and general character of 
business-cards, but having nothing printed 
on them except a circle enclosing a mono- 


IN AN ACCESS OF TERROR, HE SPRANG TO A SITTING POSTURE WITH A SHRIEK. 


gram composed of the letters “H” and 
“F.” She ran these thoughtfully through 
her fingers for a moment, then slipped them 
into her pocket, went out into the hall, and 
mounted the stairs. On the floor above 
she knocked at Mr. Wombold’s bed- 
room door. There being no audi- 

ble reply, she entered. 
Mr. Wombold lay in an 
easy chair before the 
window. He looked 


THE THING 


SLIPPED TO HIS LAP AND LAY_ THERE, MASSIVE, HARD, PONDEROUS 
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as if he were just emerging from a grave 
illness. His skin had exchanged its wonted 
healthy pallor for a tissuelike fragility, his 
great eyes seemed unusually sunken in his 
emaciated features, and he was wrapped in 
a listless apathy such as belongs to the 
period of early convalescence. 

Miss Armitage came forward and took a 
seat by his side. He regarded her vacantly, 
without change of expression. 

“ Mr. Wombold,” she said, “ I am going 
away. I have come to say good-by.” 

“* Good-by?” 

“Yes. I am going back to my home in 
Connecticut.” 

“What for?” 

“T—I am going to be married,” Miss 
Armitage confessed with a blush. 

The old man sighed. 

“Tt goes on,” he said, “ just the same, 
doesn’t it? Life, that is—it goes on and 
on till the end.” 

“ Mr. Wombold,” cried the girl, “ I can’t 
bring myself to go away and leave you in 
this condition, a prey to all these supersti- 
tious fears. You have been very good to 
me, and I want to talk to you a little. 
Won’t you listen?” 

He acquiesced with a listless dropping of 
the eyelids. 

“Do you remember six years ago,” she 
went on, “ when I applied at your bank for 
work? I had just come from the East. 
I had come on purpose to find you, Mr. 
Wombold.” 

Wombold glanced at her with a vague 
interest. 

“ Find me?” he repeated. 

“Yes. When you gave me a place, I 
tried from the first to make myself so effi- 
cient that you would make me your private 
stenographer. When you did that, I worked 
harder than ever, hoping to make myself 
so indispensable that you would always 
keep me with you. I succeeded in that, as 
you know. By the time you retired from 
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business, three yéars ago, I had my plans 
all laid. I knew from little things I’d seen, 
like not starting anything on Friday, and 
avoiding the number thirteen, and so on, 
that you were superstitious. So I got you 
into the way of studying occultism and 
spiritualism. I was so sure of my plans 
that I even had these cards printed then.” 

She held up the package of cards. Wom- 
bold’s color had come back, and his eyes 
took on some of their old-time brilliance as 
he stared wonderingly at her. 

“You had them printed—those cards? 
What for?” - 

“For my plan. But, tell me first, even 
if nothing mysterious had happened to in- 
duce you to pay back the money, wouldn’t 
you still be glad you did it?” 

“Yes,” he said strongly. “It should 
have been done long ago. I have wished 
to do it, but I was held back by my pride, 
by the shame of confession—” 

“T know,” she hastily interrupted. “I 
thought that was it. And now I want you 
to know that it was I who placed one of 
these cards by your breakfast-plate last 
April. The story of the man who called 
to see you and left one of them was just a 
fabrication on my part. There wasn’t any 
such man.” 

“But Mme. Charleroi?” he objected, in 
dazed amazement. 

“She gets her percentage of the thirty- 
five thousand, never fear. It may be be- 
traying her to tell you so, but I think you 
ought to know. As for that old ledger, I 
had it sent tome: from home. It was I who 
came in and put it on your chest that- 
night.” 


“You!” he cried. “In mercy’s name, 


who are you?” 

Her merry laugh had nevertheless a 
trace of tears in it as she caught his hand 
and answered: 

“My dear old friend, I am the grand- 
daughter of Henry Hart!” 





NIGHTMARES 


Imps of the brain who, like a pest, 

Creep through the night and murder rest— 
Dream-criminals who seem to be 
Successful in their infamy, 

Until from each abhorrent shape 

In frantic struggles we escape, 

With moans of fear or smothered cries, 
Awaking from our fantasies. 


——— 
—_ 


- Hamilton Williams 





A Vindication of the 
Bourgeoisie 


“DOWN WITH THE MIDDLE CLASS!” 


SHOUTS .THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONIST, 


IMITATING HIS PROTOTYPE IN FRANCE—IS THE CRY BASED 
ON ANY GROUND OF JUSTICE OR REASON ? 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


HEN we say that history repeats 

\) V itself, we merely put into a pic- 

turesque phrase our observation 
of the fact that, given conditions and causes 
similar to-those which resulted in certain 
happenings in the past, they are likely to 
produce similar happenings in the present. 
We are apt to regard this process as auto- 
matic. We do not sufficiently realize an im- 
portant factor in bringing about this result 
of repeated history—namely, that history 
largely repeats itself by consciously imitat- 
ing itself. 

History repeats itself no little because his- 
tory imitates itself. No one can read his- 
tory without observing that the characters 
of the makers of it include no small pro- 
portion of the histrionic gift. More or less 
consciously, they live up to Shakespeare’s 
conception of the world as a stage—a stage 
on which they are prominent players. So 
soon as the particular drama in which they 
find themselves cast as actors, or in which 
they assume parts, begins to take on a re- 
semblance to some famous historic drama of 
the past, this histrionic sense of theirs 
prompts them to make the resemblance still 
closer, and to conform their own parts more 
nearly to certain picturesque predecessors— 
Brutus, or Camille Desmoulins, or Gari- 
baldi, or Lincoln, or whatever particular 
hero of the past best matches with the mo- 
ment and their awn personalities. 

Thus they introduce into the situation 
features really false to it, and impose upon 
it a certain anachronistic development. 
For actually, conditions and causes, how- 
ever much they may resemble those that 
have existed before, are not, and cannot 
be, the same. When looked into closely, 
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they must inevitably reveal differences of 
such importance as materially to change 
their import and to necessitate differences 
in their handling. 

The dangers of imitative history-making 
are obvious. The natural development of 
events in the past has not seldom been 
turned awry by the imaginative interference 
of some actor posing in one century as if 
he was a historic figure of another age. But 
probably at no period has the danger been 
so great as at the present time, and for two 
reasons. 

One is the fact of the world being 
dangerously saturated with literature, liter- 
ature too often the product of cheap anar- 
chistic thinking and the expression of bla- 
tant egotistic “ personalities.” The other 
is the magnifying medium of cheap pub- 
licity in which we all live and move and 
have our being. Just now every efficient 
mediocrity is exaggerated into a genius, or 
a superman; any one who does his plain 
duty is described as a hero; brave lads re- 
turning from the front with slight wounds 
are made ridiculous as “ veterans”; and 
politicians manifestly unequal to the tre- 
mendous moment are endued with the robes 
of dead giants, in which they look pitifully 
diminutive. 

When a handsome young poet dies of 
fever in Greece, on his way to the war, we 
are not content with paying him his proper 
honors, but we must make him absurd. by 
a facile sentimental comparison with Byron 
—who was not merely a great poet, but 
whose presence in Greece had come about 
from a noble personal initiative, whose 
voice had roused Europe to a consciousness 
of her wrongs, and who used most of his 
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fortune in the struggle of which, more than 
any individual Greek, he was the animating 
soul. 

These remarks are not attempts to mimi- 
mize one’s contemporaries. They are mere- 
ly meant to illustrate on a small scale the 
habit of dramatic exaggeration which pre- 
vails throughout the whole modern world, 
and the vice of histrionic pose which infects 
it. We are content with nothing life-size, 
but must see everything and everybody in 
heroic proportions, and describe them in 
terms of historic mythology. 


THE TRAGEDY OF RUSSIA 


Now the portentous event which on the 
largest possible scale points the moral of 
these reflections is, of course, the revolution 
in Russia. Here was a great organic move- 
ment toward freedom, prepared by genera- 
tions of oppression, planned and directed in 
its earlier stages by men and women of 
truly heroic courage and _ self-sacrifice— 
revolutionists who were no mere makers of 
imitation history, but who handled the con- 
ditions before them with an audacious orig- 
inality, a dazzling scorn of danger, a con- 
tempt for death, which has given the word 
“ nihilist”” a quality at once sinister and 
sacred. Heroes and martyrs indeed were 
those men and women who in unrecorded 
thousands, year after year, faced the ter- 
rors of Siberia that Russia might at last 
be free. 

They it was who with infinite patience 
laid the mine which at last exploded with 
such earth-shaking consequences. While in 
their hands, it was a genuine Russian revo- 
lution; but scarcely had they seen the fruit 
of their long years’ travail when they found 
themselves roughly shouldered aside. The 
control of the great, surging movement— 
which needed above all things new wisdom 
for its guidance, delicately understanding 
brains as well as strong and pure moral 
force—passed into the hands of alien 
mountebanks utterly devoid of constructive 
ability. These blind leaders had nothing 
to bring to an essentially new situation— 
new because of the differences between the 
two peoples, and because of its greater mag- 
nitude—than the mouthing formulas of the 
French Revolution. 

When in doubt, play the “ Marseillaise ” 
or place a batch of bourgeoisie before a fir- 
ing-squad—such was the sum total of states- 
manship possessed by those preposterous 
criminal farceurs, Trotzky and Lenine. 
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Charlatan makers of imitation history, they 
have, for the present, turned an authentic 
Russian revolution into an imitation French 
Revolution, reenacting the old stern tragedy 
in the spirit of a bloody farce. It is plain 
to see that apart from their practical activi- 
ties as tools of Germany, they have in their 
own egotistical imaginations been posing as 
dictators of the Revolutionary Tribunal of 
1793. 

To the admiration of at least one of their 
American admirers, they are said to affect a 
sansculottism of dress and appearance, 
haranguing meetings in the shabbiest 
clothes and ostentatiously unshaven. They 
take a childish pleasure in issuing harsh, 
blood-curdling decrees, in the name of the 
Committee of Public Safety—a _ phrase 
which they adopt as a part of their imitative 
melodrama, and roll on their tongues with 
the unction of a stage villain. It is a pity 
that they cannot introduce the cry “A la 
lanterne!”” or revive the dancing of the 
carmagnole; but they do their best in other 
directions. The machine gun proves an ex- 
cellent substitute, in their hands, for the 
guillotine, and they have already outdone 
the September massacres of 1792 by sys- 
tematic murders of large batches of offi- 
cers and bourgeoisie. 

They also paralleled the French Revolu- 
tion by the murder of the Czar. This was 
a wholly unnecessary crime, but it was 
easily seen to be inevitable by any one who 
had divined the histrionic conditions and 
dramaturgic gifts of these film-actors*of the 
new Terror. The new Marat and the new 
Couthon must have in the cast of their play 
a new Louis XVI, whom they will ostenta- 
tiously speak of as Nicholas Romanoff, just 
as the executioners of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal addressed Louis as “the man, 
Louis Capet.” Harmless and timid gentle- 
man though he was, his continued existence 
must be represented as a serious danger to 
the “ sovereign people ”; but the real reason 
for his murder is that the artists, Trotzky 
and Lenine must have the drama in which 
they are starring artistically complete. So 
is history made forcibly to repeat itself. 


EMPTY CATCHWORDS OF REVOLUTION 


All the catchwords of the French Revolu- 
tion, of course, have been religiously trum- 
peted forth, irrespective of their proven fal- 
lacies, or of their unfitness to the Russian 
situation. The Russian situation was forced 
into them as onto a Procrustean bed. The 
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eternal “ Liberté, égalité, fraternité,” -was 
flaunted as the indispensable banner, and 
the real villain of the piece was not so much 
the Czar as the hated bourgeoisie. A bas la 
bourgeoisie! Down with the hated bour- 







geoisie! Up with the and charming 
Bolsheviki! a ~ i 
Now, as r the 


French Revolution; 
Lenine have been no more blameworthy or 
singular than their revolutionary brethren 
all over the world. Those battle-cries are 
a part of the inflammatory insignia of the 
extremists of the labor movement among 
all nations. They are, of course, constantly 
on the roaring lips of our own Bolsheviki, 
the I. W. W., as also on the tongues of 
certain of our fiery young professors and 
parlor socialists. 

The only advantage the Russian dictators 
possessed in their use of them over these as 
yet embryonic tyrants is that they had a 
larger and more fertile field in which to 
sow their dragons’ teeth of anarchy. They 
had a nation which at present is practically 
all mob to try them on—and the results we 
know. They are not such as to encourage 
other nations in making literal copies of 
the French Revolution. 

Of course, the French Revolution is not 
meant to be copied, but to be learned from, 
and it may well be that it was mistaken 
alike about égalité and about the bour- 
geoisie. We may briefly inquire into that 
presently, but meanwhile it may surely be 
granted that no progress is made for the 
freedom of mankind by a merely supersti- 
tious application of resounding antique for- 
mulas, however illustrious, and however 
valuable in their day, to the problems of 
a later time and another country. 

It is admitted that in spite of its atrocities 
of method, and the half-true or one-tenth- 
true social conceptions which inspired its 
leaders, the French Revolution achieved a 
certain measure of success for progressive 
idealism; but at least as much had already 
been achieved by the American War of In- 
dependence, and the sure-footed political 
sense of England, assisted somewhat by 
those English political philosophers from 
whom the French revolutionary philoso- 
phers stole most of their thunder, was 
already on the way to a more stable 
achievement without the aid of guillotine 
or noyades. 

It is dangerously fallacious to regard the 
French Revolution as much more than a 
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local outbreak of a wide-spread revolution- 
ary spirit, which in France, in conformity 
to the French temperamental character, and 
under the pressure of peculiarly French 
conditions, took its violently dramatic form 
the “red fool-fury of the Seine,” to use 
Tefinyson’s bitter phrase. 


ENGLISH REFORM, FRENCH REVOLUTION 


England generated the ideas of the 
French Revolution, but her national char- 
acter saved her from applying them in their 
crude state. All the valuable leaders of 
English reform seem to have instinctively 
realized that it was to the best interests 
of the entire commonwealth to administer 
only small doses of revolutionary theory at 
a time to the class which—perhaps unjustly 
submerged, and certainly in process of ev- 
olution—was unaccustomed to ideas and 
unable to realize the need of wisdom in their 
application. 

In France, however, with its passion for 
abstract ideas, such men as Diderot and the 
Encyclopedists in general elevated the cruel- 
ly oppressed and brutalized peasant, and the 
depraved and criminal loafers of the Paris 
slums, into an ideal impossibility called the 
“ natural man.” Only let this natural man 
have free scope, as against the “mere 
handful of knaves ” — sovereigns, nobles, 
bourgeoisie, and so forth, who had imme- 
morially oppressed him—and the millennium 
would be immediately forthcoming. Wiser 
French heads saw the danger of such crude 
intellectual alcohol on the empty stomachs 
of the French proletariat. 

“ Philosophize between yourselves as 
much as you please,” said Voltaire to his 
friends, the Encyclopedists, and to the no- 
bles who flirted with the fashionable doc- 
trines of Rousseau—many of whom, as we 
know, were genuinely anxious for reform, 
and had indeed made sacrifices toward 
bringing it about. “I fancy,” he continued, 
“T hear dilettanti giving for their own 
pleasure a refined music; but take good care 
not to perform this concert before the ig- 
norant, the brutal, the vulgar. They might 
break your instruments over your heads!” 

And again, with prophetic foresight, he 
said: 

“ Atheism and fanaticism are two mon- 
sters which may tear society to pieces.” 

It was, of course, the sparks of such ab- 
stract catchwords dropped by the philoso- 
phers upon the accumulated gunpowder of 
popular discontent and despair—discontent 
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and despair atrociously justified, as no one 
denies—that resulted in the Terror. All 
through the reign of Louis XV, publicists 
had been expecting a revolution. In 1743 


the Marquis d’Argenson had written: 


Revolution is certain in the state. 


Time and again the Paris mob had yelled 
for “ death to the king and the bishops.” 
But a few foolish idealistic phrases were still 
needed to inspire the oppressed, not merely 
with a sense of their wrongs, on which they 
had brooded for a century, but with a mad, 
impossible dream. There was to be no 
more mending of old institutions. The 
whole laboriously evolved organism of so- 
ciety was to be shattered to bits, and re- 
molded nearer to the mob’s desire. 


THE PERMANENCE OF HUMAN NATURE 


It was dazzling. It seemed easy. So 
far as the superficial destruction of the 
ancien régime went, it proved easy. Al- 
most anything can be done with sufficient 
brutality and enough guns. But the blood- 
stained dreamers had left out the one fac- 
tor which dreamers always leave out— 
human nature. Nor had they yet heard of 
that law of evolution which was still to give 
stability to as much of the ancien régime as 
was not hopelessly decayed and of no fur- 
ther use in the world. 

The throne had gone, the nobility had 
been decimated, the church had once more 
been martyred, and the object of their latest 
and perhaps bitterest fury, the bourgeoisie, 
had been terrorized by the guillotine and 
by the drownings—noyades—of that foul- 


est of human monsters, Carrier, of Nantes. | 


Everything had been done that medieval 
torturers could have suggested in the in- 
terests of that dream-monster, the natural 
man, yet kings were to rule again in 
France, the sacraments are still adminis- 
tered there by a beloved priesthood, France 
is still the country of gentlemen, and the 
bourgeoisie shares with its peasantry the 
honor and the burden of being its mar- 
velous backbone. Priests, gentlemen, and 
bourgeoisie, as well as peasantry, have sur- 
vived because they are no arbitrary crea- 
tions of philosophers, but naturally evolved 
“estates ” of human beings living together 
in a social interdependence. 

There is no class of society that has not in 
its turn been regarded by the people as 
its oppressor, and doubtless there has al- 
ways been some real justification for most 
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of the manifestations of popular disapproval 
which have from time to time purged or 
disciplined the offending classes. In En- 
gland, in the reign of Henry VI, when Jack 
Cade led his motley multitude of the “‘ com- 
mons of Kent” against London, and suc- 
ceeded so well as to occupy and overawe it 
for some days, it was the lawyers of the 
Temple who were indicted as the oppressors 
of freedom. Doubtless the legal profession 
has its sins to answer for, and yet it is hard 
to see how a complex society, regulated by 
a multiplicity of laws, can entirely dispense 
with lawyers—though it is, of course, proper 
and necessary that they, as a class, should 
be subject to social supervision. 

Again, there has always been, and still is, 
a strong popular prejudice against those 
useful members of society who lend out 
their money at interest. - At the present - 
time the Turks attempt to justify their 
treatment of the Armenians by stigmatizing 
them as usurers. They lend money to the 
Turkish peasants, it is said, at excessive 
rates of interest, and so get them into their 
power. This, if true, is an abuse to be 
remedied, but the ruthless extinction of the 
Armenian race is hardly necessary for its 
correction; nor is it to be inferred that 
lending money at a reasonable -interest is 
thus proved to be an illegitimate branch 
of human business. 

In the Middle Ages, as we know, all lend- 
ing of money, at however low a rate, was 
regarded us usury, and, on the basis of a 
text in Scripture, was severely forbidden 
by the church. According to Lecky, who 
has an interesting chapter on the subject, 
“usury has been condemmed by twenty- 
eight councils and by seventeen Popes.” 
Curiously enough, if a man lent you his 
money for nothing, and you returned it to 
him intact—you, meanwhile, having had the 
profitable use of it, of which he had mean- 
while been deprived—this was looked upon 
as a perfectly fair transaction; but, should 
he charge you so little as one per cent, he 
faced serious consequences from the church. 

According to Lecky, it was the growth 
of commerce, with its financial necessities, 
and the practical common sense which busi- 
ness always develops, that finally over- 
powered the opposition of the church, and 
thus inaugurated that system of credit by 
which the whole world to-day is bound 
together. 

This old conflict, strange as it sounds, 
was one of the basic causes of the Refor- 
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mation, one of whose greatest leaders, 
John Calvin, expressed himself with admir- 
able good sense on the subject. “ Usury,” 
he maintained, “was only wrong when it 
was exacted in an oppressive manner from 
the poor ”; and nowadays I suppose we will 
agree that that is about the conclusion of 
the whole matter. 


“A BAS LA BOURGEOISIE!” 


Now, as it has been with kings, nobles, 
priests, lawyers, usurers, it has been, since 
they first came into existence, with the 
bourgeoisie. Indeed, the unlucky bour- 
geoisie has often been made the popular 
scapegoat for all the other offending es- 
tates, and has been regarded as concentrat- 
ing the vices of all. This, indeed, remains 
the point of view of the advanced revolu- 
tionary party at the present time. Its pro- 
gram may be said to begin and end with 
“ A bas la bourgeoisie!” 

The reason, or unreason, for this—in the 
past, at all events—is not difficult to see. 
To begin with, the bourgeoisie, as it first 
evolved, was but the proletariat risen in 
the world, the enterprising serf or peasant 
who, by superior industry and skill, or by 
force of character, had been able to pur- 
chase certain privileges from his feudal or 
ecclesiastical overlord, and who, by com- 
bining with others of a like social value, had 
been able to start partially independent 
commercial villages and towns — burghs. 
Those less eriterprising relatives of his 
whom he thus left behind, or later on was 
able to assist by employment—taking them 
from the hard labor of the fields to initiate 
them into crafts and trades—have never 
forgiven him. The hatred of the proletariat 
for the bourgeoisie is, to start with, a family 
jealousy; and there is no member of the 
proletariat who, if he told the truth, is not 
aspiring to the condition of a bourgeois. 

It was this unlucky “ third estate ” which, 
not all unwillingly, one must admit, was 
the agency through which the oppressions 
of the higher classes were carried out. This 
is particularly true of France, and it ac- 
counts in a large degree for that revolution- 
ary hatred of the bourgeoisie which has be- 
come one of the sacred canons of modern 
revolutionary doctrine. The king and his 
ministers levied the terrible taxes, the taille 
and the corvée, and so forth, but it was a 
bourgeois farmer-general and his various 
bourgeois underlings who terribly collected 


them. 
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Desperately poor and ignorant people op- 
pressed by unjust laws are too far away 
from the fountainhead of the injustice to 
concern themselves with that abstract op- 
pressor. All they see is the agent of the 
injustice, who almost certainly is as helpless 
as themselves. On him will fall the odium 
of enforcing those unjust laws; and some- 
times, when the poor victim gives way to 
the hysteria of despair, he will be torn to 
pieces, or split in two with the ax with which 
the peasant cuts up his rocklike loaf of 
acorn bread, or a gun from behind a hedge 
will pick him off as he rides home. The 
king is dallying with his mistresses at. Ver- 
sailles, the farmer-general is growing rich 
and climbing as near as he can to the court 
circle, and the various degrees of parasitic 
middlemen between him and the unfortu- 
nate collector of the faille are battening in 
their ratio; but he who was least guilty of 
all lies with cloven head, or with a bullet 
through his heart. 

That the French peasant of the eight- 
eenth century, hunger-mad and unspeak- 
ably crushed and brutalized as he was, 
should have become possessed with a wolfish 
hatred for any one who was better fed or 
better clothed than himself, is merely nat- 
ural. His cup of bitterness had brimmed 
too full for him to be a respecter of persons, 
to discriminate between estates and degrees, 
even if his rudimentary intellect had been 
capable of so much thought. All he knew 
was labor, suffering, and foul injustice, and 
these at last set moving his one intellectual 
process—hate. 


THE POLITICIANS OF THE TERROR 


Of course, it was no committee of acorn- 
eating peasants that made the Terror. The 
watchword of “ A bas la bourgeoisie!” was 
to a great degree the deliberately selected 
slogan of a small political group who, as 
not unusual with reformers, combined a fan- © 
atic patriotism with a ruthless determina- 
tion to dictate the government. Clever men 
were these, cynically using the sansculottes 
and the viragoes of the Halles as their 
tools. 

It is seldom called to mind that those 
who were responsible for the “ red fool-fury 
of the Seine” had none of the excuses of 
the tyranny-maddened proletariat they em- 
ployed, but themselves belonged to the very 
classes they sent to the guillotine. Of the 
twelve men who composed the Committee of 
Public Safety, all are described as well- 
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educated, nine of them belonged to the 
bourgeoisie, and three of them to the no- 
bility. On the lips of the masses of France 
the cry of “ A bas la bourgeoisie!” can be 
understood as a sincere, if mistaken, im- 
precation; but on the lips of the twelve 
members of the Committee of Public Safety 
it was nothing more than a political catch- 
word—just as it is once more to-day. 

As intelligent men, they knew that of the 
three estates the bourgeoisie was least to 
blame for the evils of France. They knew 
that the blame for those evils, as for all such 
long-accumulated conditions, was far from 
belonging wholly to the reigning king and 
his court, or to any other of the privileged 
classes, but that it went back at least as 
far as Louis XIV, and should perhaps have 
lain heaviest on Louis XV. Yet if, taking 
things as they were at the moment, any class 
was to be arraigned, it was emphatically 
that of the king andhis court. It had been 
royal extravagance and misgovernment that 
had bankrupted the nation. 

The bourgeoisie inevitably shared in the 
corruption of the body politic, of which it 
was an organic part; yet the corruption had 
had its origin before the bourgeoisie began 
to exist. Moreover, it was to be the bour- 
geoisie which, for all the fanatic denuncia- 
tion of it, was in the end to save France— 
as it had done most to make it. 

The blame must always be placed some- 
where; and, royalty having been guillotined, 
the nobles having become émigrés, the 
French Revolution, represented largely by 
the Rue St. Antoine, placed it, with an 
emphasis that still dangerously remains and 
is constantly being reemphasized, upon the 
bourgeoisie. This was unjust, but in the 
whirlpool of such a struggle even the right 
can scarcely escape doing wrong. A just prin- 
ciple fighting for its life against heavy odds 
will necessarily hit out right and left, and 
will sometimes confuse friends with foes. For 
men in the heat of conflict there is every 
excuse, though they break the wrong head; 
and France has been held excused for the 
tragic mistakes of the Terror, because of 
the abominable wrongs that maddened it 
and the high purpose that moved starlike 
behind the bloody clouds. 


THE BATTLE-CRIES OF FRANCE 


Unfortunately for us who have come 
after, along- with her genius for action, 
France has associated a genius for speech, 
for verbal expression, in which ancient 
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Greece is her only parallel. Anything she 
cries out in the high moments of her history 
becomes, as it were, engraved upon marble. 
It is no sooner uttered than it seems calm 
and classical with immortal sanction. 
Therefrom comes our danger to-day in in- 
corporating into our even more vexed and 
complex politics those dramatic rallying- 
cries to which the imagination too readily 
answers, but which reason is compelled to 
reconsider. 

“ Liberté, égalité, fraternité!”’ Who can 
escape the thrill of that battle-cry? And 
whose feet are they that do not step out, 
however world-weary, to the song of the 
men of Marseilles? Yes, we are ready, 
when that music takes us by the arm, even 
to shout: 

“ A bas la bourgeoisie!” 

Such is the intensity of the French soul, 
‘and such the carrying power of the French 
language across time. 

Yet if the modern world must choose a 
French battle-cry, it were better and more 
reasonable that it should choose the old 
call of the French knights: 

“ A St. Denis! A St. Denis!” 

As a matter of fact, that battle-cry, prop- 
erly understood, would rally to its crusade 
all those finer instincts of mankind for 
which the word “ chivalric ” is still in use— 
a word which, alas, still outclasses the word 
“democratic.” But, natural as it is to be 
led astray by illustrious ancient battle-cries, 
and proper though it be that we should take 
from them what measure of inspiration they 
can give, it is far more necessary that we 
should take care not to allow them a super- 
stitious influence over our judgment. 

Above all, we must not employ them, 
without qualification and interpretation, in 
the similar but yet different work of the 
modern world. There is no possible excuse 
for any reformer to raise the old cry of 
“ A bas la bourgeoisie!” under modern con- 
ditions. Any one who should raise it in a 
public square should be arrested just as 
surely as any one who should raise the red 
flag of anarchy on land, or the black flag 
of piracy on the sea. 

To say the least, it is an anachronism; but, 
keeping in mind all its implications and its 
dynamic power over uninstructed minds, its 
inflammatory use at the present time is a 
crime against the social order. The true 
business, the only raison d’étre, of social re- 
formers, of propagandists of a better world, 
is not lazily to adopt and advertise the 
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maxims of men who have done their work 
and are taking their rest—men who man- 
fully dealt with the times in which they 
lived, and with which they had to wrestle— 
but to invent ways and means and watch- 
words adapted to the problems and condi- 
tions with which we are face to face. Remi- 
niscent rhetoric is the last thing we are in 
need of to-day; and the revolutionary mis- 
takes of the past are no safe basis for the 
revolutionary platform of the present. 

The true revolutionist of our time, far 
from crying “ A bas la bourgeoisie!” would 
expound the error in which that old cry 
originated. While seeing clearly the short- 
comings of the bourgeois class, he would 
show by incontrovertible historical evidence 
how and why, for what good and useful 
reasons, it came into being, and still con- 
tinues. Furthermore, he would explain how 
it would be practically impossible for the 
civilized world to go on without it. 


WHAT WE OWE TO THE BOURGEOISIE 


It is a point for these denouncers of the 
bourgeoisie to consider that, had no bour- 
geoisie existed, they themselves would not 
have existed to denounce it. All forms of 
learning, all arts and sciences, all crafts and 
trades, if they do not owe their very exis- 
tence to the bourgeoisie, at least owe their 
preservation and dissemination to the in- 
telligence and energy of that absurdly un- 
appreciated class. 

It should at. least be demanded of those 
who have lived a century and more after 
a great formative social event that they 
should do more than repeat the formulas 
which brought it about; that, while they 
are inspired by its spirit, they should give 
some attention to its methods, and learn 
alike by its achievements and by its mis- 
takes. Otherwise, history may as well be 
left to school-children, and remain, as for- 
merly it was, a matter of kings and dukes 
and generals. 

The proletariat to which, for the most 
part, the modern philosopher addresses him- 
self, lives in towns—towns with comforts 
and conveniences, with opportunities of 
pleasure and enlightenment, which would 
never have existed had it not been for the 
strenuous and courageous initiative of the 
hated bourgeoisie. The proletariat would 


have remained, as its denomination implies, 
mere offspring of the teeming, overburdened 
earth, subject to every exaction of its brutal, 
unlettered feudal lord—a fierce lord of the 
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castle who could not sign his name, except 
with that sign of the cross which to-day 
the humblest laborer blushes to put his 
hand to. They would have been hanged 
for hunting a rabbit, and tortured for con- 
cealing salt. : 

Instead, the bourgeoisie built towns for 
them to take refuge in, and wrested laws 
from their castellated oppressors by which 
at least the breath in their bodies was made 
comparatively safe. Also, in the burghs 
thus adventurously created and stubbornly 
defended, they were sure of something be- 
sides acorns in their stomachs. After a 
while, owing to these unappreciated achieve- 
ments of their brothers, the bourgeoisie, 
they began to realize that they were no 
longer serfs of the lord of the manor, but 
men. They were freemen of a commune, of 
a burgh, of—if necessary—a fortified: city, 
able to take care of itself against his lord- 
ship’s men-at-arms; more than their equals, 
owing to bourgeoisie chemists and artificers, 
with steel and gunpowder and various other 
bourgeois devices. 

There is, it would appear, an instinct in 
the blood of humanity to sneer at—or; at 
least, to hold in light esteem—the men who 
trade. Long before Napoleon described 
England as a nation of shopkeepers, Greece 
had set its legislative stigma against the men 
who defiled their hands with commerce. 
In Beeotia such were excluded from all 
offices of the state for ten years. To quote 
Lecky once more: 


Plato pronounced the trade of a shopkeeper to 
be a degradation to a freeman, and he wished it 
to be punished as a crime. Augustus condemned 
a senator to death because he had debased his 
rank by taking share in a manufacture. 


Greek prejudice against trade was chiefly 
due to the fact that in the minds of the aris- 
tocrats it was associated with slaves; and, 
generally speaking, it may be admitted that 
trading is apt to develop human selfishness 
and to tend to materialization. The trades- 
man, being frequently merely a middleman, 
and not in contact with those processes of 
creation and manufacture which demand a 
greater variety of intelligence, is liable te 
become narrowed and hardened by having 
nothing to consider but the financial profits 
of his transactions. And it is against such 
men, who undoubtedly form too large a class 
of the community, that I conceive the preju- 
dice against the bourgeoisie to be chiefly 
directed. In a sense, they. toil not, neither 
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do they spin. They are not producers, but 
merely manipulators. In our complicated 
society they have their necessary place, but 
a simplification of society which would re- 
duce their numbers would doubtless be to 
the benefit of society at large. 

It is to be feared, however, that the term 
bourgeoisie, as employed to-day by the agi- 
tators of the proletariat, has no more spe- 
cial signification than what we call the 
“ well-to-do.” In other words, it includes 
practically all the classes above the status 
of the artizan who holds that labor is the 
sole cause of wealth, that the man who 
digs the ground or tends the machine is 
the only person to be considered, and that 
his class alone should have a voice in the 
government of society. As Taine has said, 
Rousseau has taught the world “not to 
value men, but to count them.” 

“The poor man alone,” said Robespierre, 
“is virtuous,. wise, and fitted to govern.” 

Against these pretensions it is easy 
enough to bring arguments, though hardly 
profitable. The fallacy of such a posi- 
tion may well seem obvious, and scarcely 
worth discussing. Yet, when such a dogma 
is elevated into the uncompromising prin- 


ciple and program of a party, the danger 
to the rest of the community is apparent, 
and, if persisted in, it can only lead to 


serious social dissensions. In the interests 
of all classes it is to be hoped that such 
dissensions, inevitable as they may appear, 
may be avoided; and the danger of them 
will certainly be lessened by the abandon- 
ment of watchwords which may contain a 
proportion of truth, but which, when dis- 
passionately examined, are clearly seen to 
be misleading and unsuitable to the con- 
ditions of the moment. 


THE NEED OF SANITY AND JUSTICE 


To pronounce a wholesale condemnation 
against the bourgeoisie is as unintelligent 
as it is unjust. To recognize the faults 
of the bourgeoisie, and even to take drastic 
measures to remedy those faults, is one 
thing, but to say that the only remedy is a 
root and branch extinction of the offending 
class is quite another. 

That it is the tendency of the bourgeoisie 
to elevate itself into a privileged class at 
the expense of the proletariat will not be 
denied, but this tendency can surely be cor- 
rected by patient legislation, and the prole- 
tariat is already sufficiently powerful to 
enforce such legislation. While the faults 
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of the bourgeoisie are glaring, at the same 
time the debt of society at large to their 
initiative and solid achievements from the 
Middle Ages to the present time should be 
admitted. Indeed, in view of the frequent- 
ly ignorant and often wilful misconceptions 
concerning it, it needs to be very seriously 
emphasized. 

Such justice as we have in the world has 
been the hard-won achievement of the bour- 
geoisie—or, as it is more natural for Anglo- 
Saxons to term it, the middle class. Prac- 
tically all arts and sciences, all the useful 
trades, all the principal intercourse between 
nations are due to its laborious efforts from 
generation to generation. All the great 
geographical discoveries have come out of 
its maritime enterprise. But for it, the 
world would not have advanced beyond 
primitive agriculture on the one hand and 
the predatory lawlessness of mere brute 
force on the other. 

The tyranny of kings and nobles has been 
broken by its persistent, courageous, and 
tactful pressure. The creation of wealth 
which is largely due to its industry and skill, 
has been the chief factor in the development 
of human freedom. If, to revise Taine’s 
phrase, we attempt a valuation of men, in- 
stead of merely counting them, it is only 
necessary to read history, and the biogra- 
phies of the greatest and most useful figures 
of history, to realize beyond any possibility 
of denial that as a class the bourgeoisie 
has produced infinitely the largest percent- 
age of the formative members of modern 
civilization. 

There is no branch of human activity to 
which the bourgeoisie has not contributed 
its outstanding and most forceful personali- 
ties. Unless one is prepared to deny the 
value of the achievements of civilization— 
of those arts, inventions, and institutions 
which give significance to human life be- 
yond mere elementary physical existence— 
it is impossible to see how humanity’s im- 
mense obligations to the bourgeoisie can be 
disputed. Indeed, the proletariat itself, the 
more it develops and wins its proper rights, 
is seen to be merging into the bourgeoisie. 
What is the world at large to-day but a 
middle-class world? 

Therefore, the sooner the reform move- 
ment drops the shibboleth of “A bas la 
bourgeoisie!” and endeavors to understand 
it instead, the more lasting and valuable will 
its reforms be, and the more secure the 
gains for human freedom. 





The Great Revival of 
Outdoor Sport 


WITH THE WORLD WAR ENDED, THE PRESENT YEAR HAS SEEN A REMARKABLE 
BOOM IN BASEBALL, RACING, GOLF, TENNIS, AND ATHLETICS OF ALL SORTS 


countries, since the ending of the world 


T° America, and, indeed, in all civilized 
war, there has been an unprecedented 


By Joseph Vila 


Sporting Editor of the New York Evening Sun 


player deals, which, on the whole, have 
produced the desired results. Baseball, as 
a result, has enjoyed the most prosperous 


revival of almost every form of sport. In and profitable season in many years. The 


France and Great 
Britain, during the 
struggle with Germany, 
outdoor pastimes were 
practically forgotten. 
They were kept par- 
tially alive in far-off 
Australia, and in this 
country they main- 
tained their existence 
until a year ago last 
July, when Uncle Sam’s 
“ work or fight ” edict 
practically killed all 
interest in professional 
baseball, boxing, row- 
ing, golf, tennis, and 
track athletics. Horse- 
racing survived the 
government’s edict, and 
college football of an 
informal nature was 
played by some of the 
smaller institutions last 
autumn. 

As soon as the ar- 
mistice wassigned, how- 
ever, sports of all kinds 
began to regain their 
former vigorous life. 
The promoters of the 
big baseball leagues 
were the first to lay 
plans for the cam- 
paign of 1919. The 
club-owners, in order 
to revive popular in- 
terest, made numerous 
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CLIFFORD CRAVATH, MANAGER OF THE 
PHILADELPHIAS, AND ONE OF THE 
LEADING BATTERS OF THE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
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attendance _ records, 
particularly in New 
York, have exceeded 
the fondest hopes of 
the so-called “ mag- 
nates.” The legalizing 
of Sunday baseball in 
the Empire State has 
been welcomed by 
thousands of people 
who in former years 
were never able to en- 
joy games at the Polo 
Grounds. 
The patronage at the 
Polo Grounds is sig- 
nificant of the pres- 
ent popularity of 
outdoor sport. The 
Giants, who were 
sold last winter for 
more than a million 
dollars, have drawn 
enormous crowds. 
More than half a mil- 
lion “ fans ” have seen 
the powerful ball club, 
led by Manager John 
J. McGraw, play in the 
historic Brush Sta- 
dium. As the paid ad- 
missions average eighty 
cents at the gates, the 
New - York National 
League Club, has han- 
died receipts of about 
four hundred thousand 
dollars, of which one- 
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quarter has. been distributed among the 
visiting clubs. 

The Yankees, who represent New York 
in the American League, have also enjoyed 
unprecedented prosperity this year. Colonel 
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pennant factor ever since the beginning of 
the campaign last April. 

Over in Brooklyn, where the club headed 
by Charles H. Ebbets was on the verge of 
bankruptcy two years ago, the restoration 


























BYRON BANCROFT JOHNSON, WHO, AS PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN LEAGUE, 
IS A DOMINANT MAGNATE IN THE BASEBALL WORLD 


From a photograth by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


Jacob Ruppert, the president of the club, 
has spent a fortune for star players, but his 
team has not compared favorably with the 
Giants from a playing standpoint. Colonel 
Ruppert and his partner, however, have 
made money for the first time since they 
paid four hundred thousand dollars for the 
franchise in January, 1916. The team, 
managed by Miller Huggins, has been a 


of the game to popular favor has yielded 
handsome profits, although the Brooklyn 
players have not been able to furnish their 
loyal followers with winning baseball. On 
the other hand, Boston, once a big money- 
maker, has had an unwonted experience, 
for the two famous teams of Braves and 
Red Sox have been disrupted and have 
trailed far behind the leaders. Philadelphia 
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BENNY KAUFF, ONE OF THE STRONG PLAYERS 
OF THE GIANTS, THE FAMOUS NEW YORK 
NATIONAL LEAGUE TEAM 


and Washington, 
represented by los- 


ing teams, have also- 


displayed unusual 
indifference. 

In the West the 
game has boomed 
ever since the start 
of the pennant races. 
The Western teams 
in both major “cir- 
cuits have shown 
surprising strength, 
the American League 
being particularly 
fortunate in this re- 
spect. The Chicago 
White Sox, the De- 
troit Tigers, the 
Cleveland Indians, 
and the St. Louis 
Browns have been 
active contenders for 
the championship. 
In fact, up to the 
1st of August, these 
teams, together with 
the New York 
Americans, had prac- 


























JIM VAUGHN, THE STAR LEFT-HANDER OF 
THE CUBS, CHICAGO'S NATIONAL 
LEAGUE TEAM 


TY COBB, OF THE.DETROIT TIGERS, THE 
MOST PROMINENT STAR OF THE 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


tically equal chances 
to win a place in the 
World’s Series. The 
American League, 
as a whole, has re- 
ceived greater pa- 
tronage than the 
National League— 
which is probably 
due to the masterful 
leadership of. its 
president, Byron 
Bancroft Johnson, 
easily the most in- 
fluential man in the 
government of the 
sport. 

The _ strongholds 
of the National 
League in the West 
have been Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburgh, and 
Chicago. The Cin- 
cinnati Reds, capa- 
bly managed by Pat- 
rick Moran, » ‘have 
fought a remarkable 
battle with the 
Giants for leading 
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PAT MORAN, THE SUCCESSFUL MANAGER OF 
THE CINCINNATI REDS 


JESS BARNES, A LEADING MEMBER OF THE 
NEW YORK GIANTS’ PITCHING STAFF 


ROGERS HORNSBY, THE STAR PLAYER OF 
THE ST. LOUIS CARDINALS 


ROSS YOUNG, THE BRILLIANT RIGHT-FIELDER 
OF THE NEW YORK GIANTS 





THE GREAT REVIVAL 


honors. As a natural result, the Cincin- 
nati club has banked a large sum of. money 
in "profits—to the delight of .its stock- 
holders, who have been compélled to pocket 
losses for many, many campaigns. The 


Pittsburgh Pirates, who made a million dol- 
lars for Barney Dreyfuss, owner of the 
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quarters feeling thoroughly convinced that 
the. great’ national game has been pérma- 
nently restored’to its old-time popularity. 


SHINING STARS OF THE DIAMOND 


The success of the baseball season has 
depended partly upon the brilliant work of 


























JOHN ARNOLD HEYDLER, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
OF BASEBALL CLUBS 


club during the period from 1tg02 to 1910 
inclusive, have renewed their prosperity this 
summer. The Chicago Cubs, who won the 
National League pennant a year ago, have 
been a disappointment, but their financial 
backers—Messrs. Wrigley, Armour, and 
others—have sustained no losses. The big- 
league clubs, therefore will go into winter 


the star players. Prominent among these 
skilled performers is Eddie Collins, for 
whose release Charles A. Comiskey, owner 
of the Chicago White Sox, paid fifty thou- 
send dollars to Connie Mack, of Philadel- 
phia. Joe Jackson, of the same team, has 
been one of the American League’s best 
hitters. Eddie Cicotte, who is now thirty- 
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four years old, is the leading pitcher of 


































































TEX RICKARD, THE NAPOLEONIC PROMOTER OF BOXING WHO STAGED THE 
te WILLARD-DEMPSEY MATCH 






From a cotyrighted photograph by the International Film Service, New York 










leads in home-runs, yet the Red Sox, of 





which he is a member, have not been win- 
the Johnson circuit, and has kept the White _ ners. George Sisler, of the St. Louis 
Sox in the running all season. Browns, and Roger Peckinpaugh, of the 

Another famous veteran, Tyrus Raymond New York Yankees, are the best players on 
Cobb, two years younger than Cicotte, has their respective teams. 






The Giants have 
been contenders for the 
National League pen- 
nant all season because 
John McGraw put to- 
gether a powerful base- 
ball machine. Ross 
Young, the right-fielder, 
is regarded by many 
competent judges as 
the most brilliant play- 
er in President John 
Arnold Heydler’s whole 
organization. Yet this 
new recruit is not far 
ahead of Burns, Kauff, 
Chase, Doyle, Fletch- 
er, Zimmerman, 
Barnes, and other 
members of McGraw’s 
team in point of natu- 
ral skill. 

Cincinnati’s Reds, 
managed by the capa- 
ble Pat Moran, include 
such stars as Groh, 
Roush, Kopf, and 
“Dutch” Reuther— 
the last-named having 
been developed into a 
crack left-hand pitch- 
er. Grover Cleveland 
Alexander’s return to 
the Cubs after serving 
a year in France has 
been welcomed in Chi- 
cago. Rogers Horns- 
by, for whom the St. 
Louis Cardinals re- 
fused an offer of sev- 
enty-five thousand dol- 
lars, has been the 
backbone of that team. 
It may be incidentally 
remarked that the 
players have displayed 
more interest in the 


been a prominent factor in the success of success of their teams than during the ex- 
: the Detroit Tigers. Tris Speaker, a fifty- istence of the defunct Federal League. 

; thousand-dollar star, became the manager of ~ As a result of the war, baseball has ob- 
the Clevelands in July. “ Babe” Ruth, the tained a foothold both in France and in 
heaviest batsman in either major league, England, where thousands of ball-games 
were played by the American soldiers. The 
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popularity of the game on the other side of 
the ocean, and the indorsement it received 
from our fighting men, doubtless helped to 
pave the way for the tremendous revival 
that has been so much in evidence this year 
in the United States. 


THE REVIVAL OF BOXING 


“ Tex ” Rickard is the man who has re- 
ceived credit for rebuilding professional 
boxing. Glove-fights, before the war be- 
gan, had fallen into disrepute as exhibitions 
for the entertainment of the public; but the 
army and the navy became so deeply in- 
terested in the ring game that it soon won 
new favor. Rickard, the most daring of all 


promoters of boxing, startled the sporting . 


world when he announced, last. February, 
that he had agreed to pay a hundred thou- 
sand dollars to Jess Willard, champion 
heavyweight of the world, to defend -his 
title. Rickard picked Jack Dempsey to 
meet Willard for a guarantee of $27,500. 
In arranging this match Rickard cor- 
rectly anticipated the revival of the public 
taste for sport. He selected Toledo, Ohio, 


for the battle-ground, erected a huge wood- 
en stadium that cost $150,000, and, backed 


























GEORGE W. LOFT, ONE OF THE PROMINENT 
OWNERS OF THOROUGHBREDS 
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AUGUST BELMONT, CHAIRMAN OF THE JOCKEY 
CLUB, AND A LEADING FACTOR IN THE 
REVIVAL OF RACING 


From a copyrighted photograth by Baumann, New York 


by the recently organized Army, Navy, and 
Civilian Board of Boxing Control, he ‘suc- 
cessfully stood off all opposition to the bout. 

The result, as all the sporting world 
knows, was that Willard was knockéd out 
in three rounds by Dempsey—or, rather, 
that the former. champion’s seconds threw 
up the sponge just before the fourth-round 
would have begun. The fight attracted 
thirty thousand spectators, who paid all the 
way from $10 to. $60 for reserved seats. 
Rickard handed over $30,000 to charitable 
organizations in Toledo, and $45,000 to 
Uncle Sam in. the form ofa war'tax. ‘The 
gross receipts were $450,000, but the. ex- 
penses were so large that they kept the 
promoter’s profits down to about $60,000. 

While Rickard didn’t make a fortune out 
of the fight, he was the means of creating 
a new heavyweight champion, who is be- 
lieved to be the greatest of all fighters. ° 
The victory of Dempsey was immensely 
popular, and the match interested men in 
all waiks of life all over the world. 

Since the downfall of Willard, boxing 
has received a fresh impetus in England and 
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in France. Great Britain has a new heavy- 
weight champion in Joe Beckett, who won 
the title by. knocking out a giant named 
Frank Goddard. Jimmy..Wilde,. the _En- 
glish flyweight champion, also defended his 
title successfully in a twenty-round bout 
with Pal Moore, an American boxer. 
Georges Carpentier, 
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clined to lose faith in the future of. the 
American turf. 
The Maryland spring meetings -of. the 
present year. indicated what would*happen 
later in. New York. One of the Southern 
tracks, all of which operate the paris mutuel 
betting system, handled a daily average of 
seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars*in the 





the French heavy- 





weight champion, re- 
turned to the ring in 
July after an ab- 
sence of five years, 
and stopped Dick 
Smith, an English- 
man, in quick fash- 
ion. It has _ been 
planned to stimulate 
further interest in 
the manly art by 
matching either 
* Beckett or Carpen- 
tier with Champion 
Dempsey. If this 
battle materializes, it 
will be decided next 
year on American 
soil, inasmuch as 


Dempsey will refuse 
to box in England. 
The other American 
title-holders are 
Mike O’Dowd, .mid- 


dleweight; Jack 
Britton, welter; 
Benny Leonard, 
light; Johnny Kil- 
bane, feather; and 








machines, yielding a 
profit of more ‘than 
forty thousand. dol- 
lars a day. There 
are no mutuels in 
New -York* State, 
and_ professional 
book-making and 
cash betting are il- 
legal; yet with the 
oral system in vogue, 
the New York tracks 
have been _ patron- 
ized bylarger crowas 
this year ‘than at 
any time since the 
repeal .of the Percy- 
Gray laws. » On sev- 
eral occasions as 
many as thirty thou- 
sand peopie have en- 
joyed the races at 
Belmont Park. 

The revival. of the 
turf has resulted in 
the appearance of 
better race - horses. 
The great . Sir * Bar- 
ton, owned by Com- 
mander J. K. L. 











Pete Herman, ban- 





tam. All these cham- 
pions, and many 
other capable per- 
formers, are taking part in the new boxing 
boom. 


A GREAT YEAR FOR THE TURF 


Racing would have been snuffed out dur- 
ing the war if it hadn’t been controlled by 
the all-powerful Jockey. Club, of which 
Major August Belmont is the leading spirit. 
The maintenance of the breeding industry 
was the paramount issue. Prominent Amer- 
ican sportsmen, including R. T. Wilson, 
H. P. Whitney, George W. Loft, Joseph 
E. Widener, A. K. Macomber, John E. 
Madden, and others, stood by the “ sport 
of kings.” They set an admirable example 
for other breeders and owners who were in- 


COMMANDER J. K. L. ROSS, OWNER OF SIR BARTON, 
THE CHAMPION THREE-YEAR-OLD OF IQIQ 


Ross, is. the cham- 
pion three- year-old 
of 1919, with Pur- 
chase and Eternal as his nearest rivals. 
Man o’ War, up to the Saratoga meeting, 
appeared to be the best of the two-year-old 
colts. While Jockey Loftus stands at the 
head of his profession, Laverne Fator, a 
seventeen-year-old rider, is the latest sen- 
sation, and soon there will be others. 

Of the veteran trainers who have fig- 
ured in the revival of racing, James Rowe, 
Andrew Jackson Joyner, Walter B. Jen- 
nings, H. G. Bedwell, and Frank D. Weir 
have played leading réles. Weir, by the 
way, has saddled nearly two thousand win- 
ee is a record for the American 
turf. 

Great Britain partly suppressed racing 
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74 MUNSEY’S 
during the war, but with the restoration of 
peace the popularity of the sport has been 
strikingly demonstrated. The classic Derby 
was revived at Epsom~Downs last June, 
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Golf is another sport which calls its dev- 
otees into the open air, and which enjoys 
nation-wide popularity. It has never slipped 
to a stage calling for a revival, for its ad- 


























WALTER HAGEN, OF DETROIT, WINNER OF THE. NATIONAL OPEN AND METROPOLITAN 
OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIPS OF IQIQ : 


From a photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


and was witnessed by nearly sixty thousand 
people. In France, too, where some of the 
finest race-courses in the world are located, 
the game has begun to take a new lease of 
life. Even in Germany the turf is said to 
be unprecedentedly popular. 


vance in favor ever since its introduction 
here has been constant. It did, however, 
like everything else, receive a check during 
the struggle with Germany, though through- 
out that period of stress the ancient game 
“did its bit” in a manner equaled by few 





THE GREAT REVIVAL OF OUTDOOR SPORT 


others. With the nation’s leading amateurs, 
such as Charles Evans, Jr., Francis Ouimet, 
Jerome Travers, Oswald Kirkby, Max R. 
Marston, and Bobby Jones, devoting the 
greater part of their leisure time to Red 
Cross matches, many thousands of dollars 
were raised for that most worthy cause. 

Of necessity, championships were omitted 
after America entered the war, the feeling 


























ROBERT T. JONES, JR., OF ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 
RUNNER-UP IN THIS YEAR'S AMATEUR 
GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT 
Copyrighted by the International Film Service, N. Y. 


























S. DAVIDSON HERRON, OF PITTSBURGH, WINNER 
OF THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP, 
PLAYED AT PITTSBURGH IN AUGUST 
Copyrighted by the International Film Service, N. Y. 


being well-nigh unanimous among golfers 
that titular events would be ill-timed. With 
the struggle ended, however, the competi- 
tive phase of the game has once more 
sprung to life—so much so, in fact, that 
the number of tournaments is amazing. 
One of the objects of the Metropolitan 
Golf Association is to help member clubs 
to arrange meetings, and to avoid conflicting 
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RALPH DE PALMA, A LEADING 
AUTOMOBILE RACER 


dates by officially sanc- 


tioning events in open 
weeks—a task that has 
become exceedingly dif- 
ficult this season. Even 
the veterans who helped 
to make golf history 
many years ago are play- 
ing invitation meetings, 
not desiring to win prizes 
so much as to mingle 
with old associates. It 
has been estimated that 
more than a million peo- 
ple are on the links each 
day in America. 

The leading profession- 
als in the country at the 
present time are Walter 
Hagen, of Detroit, and 
Jim Barnes, representing 
the Sunset Hills Golf 














Club, near St. Louis. In 
June, Hagen gained the 
national open champion- 
ship: at Brae Burn, de- 
feating. Mike Brady, of 
Oakley, after a tie. This 
pair of home-breds fin- 
ished the regular: seventy- 
two holes with scores of 
301 apiece. 

Barnes did not take 
part in the metropolitan 
open at North Shore, but 
Hagen went there and 
won with a total of 294, 
three strokes better than 
Emmet French, ~who fin- 
ished second. Barnes 
easily outstripped Hagen 
in the Western open at 














LOUIS CHEVROLET, PROMINENT IN AUTOMOBILE RACING, A SPORT 
WHICH HAS DRAWN GREAT CROWDS TO THE TRACKS AT 
INDIANAPOLIS AND SHEEPSHEAD BAY THIS YEAR 
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THE YALE CREW OF IQIQ, VICTOR OVER HARVARD AT NEW LONDON—THE MEMBERS OF THE CREW, 
FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE P. ALLEN, S. Y. HORD, L. G. ADAMS, J. J. SCHIEFFELIN, W. MEAD, 
C. S. PAYSON, D. DRISCOLL, C. C. PETERS (STROKE), AND R. CARSON (COXSWAIN) 




















Cleveland, winning with a seventy-hole and New Jersey. Oswald Kirkby won the 
total of 283, Leo Diegel being second with M. G. A. honors at Brooklawn, defeating 
a score of 286. A. L. Walker, Jr., in the final, after a close 

Amateur titles to be decided early in match, while Harry Legg won the Western 
the season were the metropolitan, Western, title at St. Louis. In the New Jersey final, 


























THE HARVARD CREW OF IQIQ—THE MEMBERS OF THE CREW, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE E. PIERSON 
(COXSWAIN ), D. LEIGHTON (STROKE), CAPTAIN F. B. WHITMAN, D. H. MORRIS, M. OLMSTEAD, 
J. LINDER, E. BREWER, C. F. BATCHELDER, AND W. DAVIS 
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WILLIAM M..JOHNSTON, WINNER OF THE LAWN- 
TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP IN IQI5 


From a photograth by Thompson, New York 


at Deal, Max Marston gained the honor 
for the second time in five years, defeating 
a club-mate, F. M. Wild; in the final. The 
United States Golf Association team, headed 
by W. C. Fownes, Jr., of Pittsburgh, de- 
feated Canada decisively over the course 
of the Hamilton Golf and Country Club. 

Miss Alexia Stirling, of Atlanta, at the 
time of writing, was the national women’s 
champion, no competition for the title hav- 
ing been held since 1916. Miss Marion 
Hollins won the women’s metropolitan at 
Arcola, defeating Mrs. W. A. Gavin, after 


three extra holes; while Mrs. Ronald H. 
Barlow, of Merion, won the women’s East- 
ern title, at Apawamis, with a score of 177 
for thirty-six holes. The metropolitan team 
won the Griscom cup, defeating the Phila- 
delphia women by twelve points to three 
in the decisive match. 





RICHARD NORRIS WILLIAMS, 2ND, WINNER OF THE 
LAWN-TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP IN IQI4 AND 1916 


From a copyrighted photograth by Levick, New York 





THE GREAT REVIVAL 


Up to this year there has been no new 
national amateur champion since Charles 
Evans, Jr., won his crown at Merion in 
1916. On that occasion he defeated Robert 
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didly managed competitions arranged by 
the American Expeditionary Forces. These 
tournaments brought out the best players 
of the various nations, and were a prelimi- 
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ROBERT LINDLEY MURRAY, WINNER OF THE LAWN-TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP IN 1g18 


From a cotyrighted photograth by Levick, New York 


Gardner, another Chicago golfer, in the 
final round. 

Lawn-tennis has received world-wide im- 
petus since the war. The new boom first 
appeared on the courts of France and En- 
gland, and was directly due to the splen- 
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nary to the international matches for the 
Davis Cup, which attracted entries from 
France, South Africa, Belgium, and the 
British Isles to determine the challengers of 
the Australian holders of the trophy. 

To the astonishment of court followers, 

















the crowds that turned out to witness the 
matches on the turf of the Racing Club, 
Paris, and at Queen’s and Wimbledon, Lon- 
don, surpassed all records. At the height 
of the competitions in Paris, when André 
-Gobert was winning, ten thousand specta- 
tors were present. As for the courts in 
England, the entry lists and attendance fig- 
ures were extraordinary. 

There was something more, for Mlle. 
Susanne Lenglen, the wonderful French girl, 
gained the English championship in wo- 
men’s singles—which for the first time was 
called a world’s title. She appeared to be 
@ marvel in many ways, and she will prob- 
ably pay a visit to the United States next 
year. 

Another remarkable tennis-piayer was de- 
veloped abroad in the person of Gerald L. 
Patterson, a twenty-three-year-old Austra- 
lian, who is a protégé of the famous Nor- 
man E. Brookes. Patterson created a fu- 
ror wherever he appeared, and was due to 
appear in America before the publication 
of this magazine. In the opinion of many 
tennis experts, his most notable achievement 
was his defeat of Brookes for the world’s 
championship singles at Wimbledon. While 
he played with rare skill on other occasions, 
the youngster’s great victory in England 
appeared to overshadow his other perform- 
ances. 

In the opinion of many observers, the 
season of 1919 on the American courts has 
surpassed the brilliant competitions of 1914, 
when the late Anthony F. Wilding and Nor- 
man E. Brookes conquered Maurice E. 
McLoughlin, Thomas C. Bundy, and R. 
Norris Williams for the Davis Cup. There 
was an interesting return to the game, this 
year, of men who formerly held its highest 
honors. McLoughlin, the old hero, was 
again in the fray. So were his former part- 
ner, Bundy: Williams, champion in 1914 
and 1916; and William M. Johnston, title- 
holder in 1915. 


ROWING AND FIELD SPORTS 


Rowing was a dead sport in 1918, largely 
for the reason that the big universities aban- 
doned aquatics as soon as we declared war; 
but in June of this year Yale and Harvard 
renewed old relations on the Thames at 
New London, Harvard winning the fresh- 
man and junior eight events, while Yale 
triumphed with her varsity crew. The na- 
tional regatta at Lake Quinsigamond, near 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in August, was a 
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brilliant success, and developed many new 
oarsmen of quality. Next year the Pough- 
keepsie intercollegiate regatta will be re- 
sumed on the Hudson, and rowing men 
hope that Pennsylvania, Cornell, Syracuse, 
Columbia, Princeton, Annapolis, and possi- 
bly West Point will be represented. 

Amateur athletics, which were compul- 
sory in the army and the navy, brought out 
excellent material for track and field sports, 
swimming, boxing, basketball, wrestling, 
and football, which never would have been 
developed under other conditions. Several 
millions of American fighting men became 
interested in these branches of amateur 
sport. Among the first-class performers 
thus developed were Lieutenant Robert 
Simpson, the world’s champion hurdler, and 
Lieutenant Robert LeGendre, the new all- 
around sensation who won the pentathlon 
at the Penn relays. Simpson and LeGendre 
were winners for the victorious American 
team during the Inter-Allied games in the 
Pershing Stadium. 

College athletics came back last spring 
with all of the old enthusiasm, Cornell scor- 
ing a victory in the intercollegiate track and 
field championships. A glance at the mem- 
bership lists of the New York Athletic 
Club, the Boston Athletic Association, the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association, the Chicago 
Athletic Association, and the Illinois Ath- 
letic Club will disclose many college stars 
registered by the Amateur Athletic Union 
as competitors. 

Automobile racing, always a thrilling and 
dangerous pastime, was restored to favor 
first at Indianapolis and later at Sheeps- 
head Bay, where the leading drivers of 
the world participated. De Palma, Chevro- 
let, Resta, and Wilcox carried off big money 
prizes in the presence of huge crowds of 
spectators. 

Before long we shall be beginning a new 
football campaign which will revive the his- 
toric battles at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
and other important universities. Football 
is a major sport, and all red-blooded Ameri- 
cans are interested in it—which means more 
record crowds in the New Haven Bowl, the 
Cambridge and Princeton Stadiums and 
Franklin Field, as in the days of old. In 
November the army and the navy, repre- 
sented by the Annapolis and West Point 
elevens, will resume their football relations 
at the Polo Grounds in New York, and 
there will doubtless be an immense con- 
course of spectators. 





The Birth of Prometheus 


TRANSLATED BY B. J. STOLPER FROM THE FRENCH OF 
PIERRE LOUYS 


N the green gardens of white Ephesus, 
we were two young apprentices, with 
Bryaxis, the gray ancient. The old man 

had just seated himself on a bench of stone 


as colorless as his own face. He said noth- 
ing, but drew careful, aimless lines in the 
dust with the end of his worn staff. 

Out of respect for his great age, and for 
the great and even more venerable glory 
that was his, we remained standing, our 
backs against two dark cypresses. We did 
not venture to open our lips what time he 
remained silent. Motionless, we stared at 
him with a sort of worship of which he 
seemed aware. Our young hearts warmed 


Illustrated by J. Scott Williams 


“DID You 

s : ' NOT KNOW, 

BEST OF OLD 

MEN, THAT 

CLESIDES WAS DOING THE 
QUEEN'S PORTRAIT?" 


i. UPD Wane 


toward him as toward a lone survivor of 
those great departed whom we wished we 
had known. We loved to have him show 
himself to us, mere children that we were, 
born too late to hear the heroic voices; and, 
foreboding future days in which no man 
would see him more, we sought in silence 
the invisible clues which bound this man to 
his remarkable achievements. 

That brow had conceived, that thumb 
had modeled in the clay sketch, a frieze and 
twelve statues for the tomb of Mausolus; 
the five colossi reared before the city of 
Rhodes; the Bull of Pasiphaé, which made 
to dream the eyes of women; the formida- 





EDITORIAL NOTE—lIt is strange that Pierre Louys should be practically unknown in this 


country and “ officially’ undervalued in his own—for he has never been elected to the French 
Academy, though his literary stature is head and shoulders above that of most of its members. 
Indeed, Jean Richepin is the only one of them who approaches him in the vividness and the 
intensity of story-telling that make the antique world quicken and glow for us into palpable life. 
There is. nothing stilted, nothing pedantic in the work of Pierre Louys. He is the Greek of the 
heroic days. Read the story printed here. Out of a brief and threadbare anecdote given by 
Seneca, the French writer has created a tale which, in suspense, in harmony, in poignant horror, 
has few rivals. 
6 $1 
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ble Apollo of bronze; and the Seleucos Tri- 
umphant of the new capital. The more I 
contemplated their maker, the more it ap- 
peared to me that the gods must have 
fashioned with their hands that sculptor of 
light, before descending unto him, that he 
might reveal them to men. 

Suddenly a rapid step, a shrill whistle, a 
gay call—and little Ophelion bounded 
among us. 

“ Bryaxis!” he exclaimed. “ Hark to 
what the whole city knows already. If I 
am the first to tell you, I’ll offer—a bean to 
Artemis. But first, greetings! I had for- 
gotten.” 

Out of the corner of one eye he gave us 
a quick wink that might have passed for a 
greeting, unless it was meant to signal: 

“ Prepare to marvel!” 

And immediately after he plunged into 
his news. 

“ Did you know, best of old men, that 
Clesides was doing the queen’s portrait?” 

“Tt was mentioned to me,” answered 
Bryaxis. 

“But the end of the story—was that 
mentioned, too?” 

“So there is a story?” 

“Ts there? You do not know a thing! 
Clesides came quite expressly from Athens, 
eight days ago. They led him to the 
palace; the queen was not ready. She had 
the temerity to be a little late. At last she 
appeared on the scene, greeted her painter 
with a bare nod, and posed—if you call it 
posing. It seems she fidgeted incessantly, 
under the pretext Sappho once gave. 
Clesides blocked in as well as was possible, 
with a good many gesticulations, and in 
vile bad humor, as you can imagine. His 
very sketch had not been finished, when lo 
and behold, the queen whirled about and 
declared she wished to pose for her back!” 

“ She gave no reason?” 

“ Her back, she said, is as perfect as the 
rest of her, and must appear in the painting, 
too. In vain Clesides protested that he is 
a painter and not a sculptor; that no one 
peers behind a panel; that it is impossible 
to draw, on the same surface, a woman in 
the round. She replied that it is her will; 
that the laws of art are not her laws; that 
she has seen the portrait of her sister as 
Persephone, of her mother as Demeter, and 
that she, Stratonice, all by herself, will pose 
as the Three Graces!” 

“ That’s not bad,” said Bryaxis. “ Con- 
tinue.” 
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“ Clesides was raging angry, the more so 

that he betrayed nothing. He completed 
his study’ of the back, the queen rose, de- 
manded that he come again next day; he 
accepted and left her.” Ophelion crossed 
his arms truculently. “ Next day, do you 
know who was there, waiting for him? A 
servant-girl, on a footstool! 
- “*Stratonice,’ she said, ‘is tired this 
morning. She will not sit for you any more, 
master; and so I have taken her place, 
because the picture must be finished. That 
is what she has decided!’ ” 

We shouted with laughter, and even 
Bryaxis hardly suppressed a smile. 

“The slave was not badly made,” Ophe- 
lion continued gaily. “ Clesides clung to 
his scruples to the extent of giving her 
cramps of stiffness, that she might the more 
nearly resemble her mistress. Then he in- 
formed her dryly that he had no further 
need of her, and went back to his lodgings 
with his sketches.” 

“Good for him!” I cried. ‘“ The queen 
was making a laughing-stock of him.” 

“On the way, as Clesides was passing 
along the mole of the merchants, he per- 
ceived a sailor who, some one had told him, 
visited the queen in secret, though no one 
had proof of the fact. It was Gleucon; you 
know him. Clesides had him brought to his 
lodgings, paid him, posed him, and four 
days later had finished two cartoons, which 
showed him and the queen in each other’s 
arms.” 

“ Precisely what she had bargained for,” 
I interrupted. 

“ Rather more than less. Last night—at 
what hour nobody knows—Clesides fast- 
ened the two painted panels to the wall of 
the palace of Seleucos. I suppose he man- 
aged to escape in some vessel after his 
public vengeance, for there was not a 
trace of him to be found.” 

“ The queen will surely die of rage!” we 
exclaimed. 

“The queen? She knows all about it, by 
now; and if she is furious at bottom, she 
hides the fact wonderfully. The whole 
morning, an enormous crowd surged in front 
of those scandalous bulletins. Some one 
told Stratonice, who demanded to see them, 
too. Followed by eighty persons of her 
court, she walked down and paused before 
each of the two subjects, approaching and 
retreating, in order to judge by turns detail 
and ensemble. I was there in the crowd. 
And as I followed her, shivering with my 








eyes, asking myself which of us she would 
have put to death, her fury broke. ‘I do 
not know which is the better,’ she said 
calmly, ‘ but both are excellent.’ ” 

We clamored approval, but Bryaxis mere- 
ly raised his eyebrows, and his lined face 
took on the additional furrows of surprise 
and respect. 

“She has proved at least no less tem- 
peramental than impudent,” he remarked. 
“The story is really odd. But why so 
exultant, children? It seems to me that the 
role of the artist was hardly as telling as 
that of the model, in the anecdote I have 
just heard.” 

“ Exultant!” retorted Ophelion. “ If the 
queen had dared, she would have had 
Clesides pursued even beyond the seas, and 
killed like a dog. But then the whole 
Greek world would have considered her a 
barbarian woman—she who longs to believe 
herself an Athenian. Stratonice holds Asia 
in her hand like a bit of rag; yet she gave 
way before a man whose sole weapon was a 
ball of wax. In these days the artist is the 
king of kings, the only inviolable being that 
lives under the sun. That is why we’re so 
exultant!” 

The old man curled his lips disdainfully. 

“You are young,” he replied. “In my 
time, too, they repeated the same formula, 
and perhaps with more reason. When 
Alexander timidly attempted to explain why 
such and such a painting seemed good to 
him, my friend Apelles bade him be still, 
saying the very youngsters who ground his 
colors were laughing at him; and Alexander 
apologized. Ah, well! I have never found 
that that sort of anecdote was worth the 
trouble taken to relate it. No matter what 
the respect or the arrogance of the king 
toward the contemporary painter, the paint- 
ings are neither the better nor the worse 
for it. All that is a matter of great indif- 
ference. But on the contrary, it may be 
good, and even great, that an artist dare 
and have the strength to set himself, not 
merely above some king whose army passes 
along his walls, but above and higher than 
human laws, higher even than divine laws, 
on the day when his muses command him 
to tread underfoot that which is not of 
them.” 

Bryaxis had risen. 

“Who has done that?” we murmured. 

“None, perhaps,” said the old man, a 
dream of far days in his eyes, “ none, unless 
it were Parrhasios. And yet, did he do 


THE BIRTH OF PROMETHEUS 








well? I believed so, once. To-day, I no 
longer know what to think.” 

Ophelion threw me a puzzled glance; bu 
I could tell him nothing. 

“We do not understand you,” I said to 
Bryaxis. 

He strove to set us on the track. “ The 
Prometheus,” he said in a whisper. 

“ Yes?” 

“You do not know? You do not know 
how Parrhasios painted the Prometheus of 
the Acropolis?” 

“We have not been told.” 

“You know nothing of that horrible 
scene—of the tragedy of death and groans 
out of which came that painting, in blood, 
like a child from a birth-bed of pain?” 

“Speak! Tell us the whole scene; we 
know nothing of it.” 

For an instant the gaze of Bryaxis hung 
suspended above our young heads, as if -hhe 
were hesitating to plunge into our souls, so 
suddenly, such a recollection. Then he 
seemed to come to a resolution. 

“Very well! Yes—I will tell you.” 


II 


Wuat I mean to recount to you, young 
men, took place in the last year of the 
hundred and seventh Olympiad—the same 
year in which Plato died. It is quite fifty 
years ago. 

I was then in Halicarnassus, and had just 
completed, after five years, my part of the 
work on the tomb of Mausolus. I was 
starting for Chalcis. 

“The Euripus,” I said to myself, “ is 
not overwide; and from Aulis, by way of 
Tanagra and the Archanian road, I shall 
soon reach Athens.” 

The sea voyage was disagreeable. I was. 
very shabbily treated, although I took up 
but little room in my corner. Of course, 
my name had not then the repute it carries 
to-day; and the Mausoleum was much too 
new to elicit great respect. I was a citizen 
of Athens; the other passengers inquired no 
further. Athens had been unfortunate, and 
that was enough to draw their jeers and 
insults to her and to me. 

One morning, when the sun had already 
passed the peaks of the eastern heights, we 
landed at Chalcis, in the midst of an im- 
mense crowd. I lost myself among them 
with pleasure. 

On inquiry, I learned that outside the 
city gates an extraordinary market was 
being held. Philip, King of Macedon, 
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upon the fall of Olynthus, after having 
razed the city, had led into slavery- the 
entire population—eighty thousand per- 
sons. The sale had been going on for two 
days. It had been calculated that it would 
last as much as three months. Chalcis, 
therefore, swarmed with strangers, both 
buyersof slaves and sightseers. 
With great difficulty 


I shouldered a pas- “ 


sage for myself between 
innumerable animated 
groups. I was at a loss 
as to how to pursue a 
progress so _ disputed, 
when I beheld in front 
of me a majestic proces- 
sion before which the 
crowd gave way. 


THE SLAVE-SELLER, 


ADVANCED WITH PLEADING GESTURE 
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Six Sarmatian slaves advanced, two and 
two, each bearing a weight of gold and 
several naked swords stuck into his girdle. 
Behind these came a tiny negro, holding 
horizontally, like a cup from which libations 
are poured, a long crozier of pink cedar 
bound with a cord of gold—the august 

staff of the master. Finally, gigantic 


and ponderous, crowned with flowers, 
his beard impregnated with per- 
fumes, his tall shoulders tower- 

ing above the two lovely girls 


whose slender necks he 
encircled with his arms, 
I saw Parrhasios him- 
self, draped in a purple 
robe, his great feet 
crushing the verdure. 
He seemed the Indian 
Bacchus incarnate. His 


QUITE ALARMED, 
eyes fell upon me. 








“If you are not Bryaxis,” he said, draw- 
ing his brows together, “how have you 
dared to assume his features?” 

“ And you, if you are not Parrhasios, the 
son of Semele, who is it has given you those 
vast ambrosial locks, that Dionysiac stature, 
and that robe of purple woven by the 
Graces on Naxos?” 

He smiled. Without even disengaging 
his arm from the charming support which 
extended it, he stretched forth to me, like a 
golden plaque above one of the girls, his 
great hand laden with rings. 

“ Chariclo,” he said to the young girl on 
his right, “ entwine my friend with an arm 
that will be sweet to him, and let us con- 
tinue our promenade. Soon the sun will be 
too ardent for your burden not to suffer.” 

So we all set forth again, our arms in- 
terlaced. Parrhasios invested our advance 
with a vast and rhythmic cadence, pompous 
as a hexameter, in which the tripping steps 
of the women beat out the dactyl. 

In three words he had enlightened him- 
self as to my works and my life. At each 
response from me, he said with animation: 
“ Perfect!” curtailing explanation. Then 
he began to speak of himself. 

“You must understand clearly that I 
have taken you under my protection,” he 
said; “for no citizen of Athens, except 
myself, is safe with the Macedonian. If 
the least dispute had brought you before 
the judges, I would not have given two 
obols this morning for your independence. 
Now you may ease your mind.” 

“T am not,” I replied, “of a timorous 
nature; but I do not doubt that even here, 
and if you gave your name—” 

“Tt is done,” he declared. “I have 
announced myself. When Philip learned 
that I was about to do him the honor of 
visiting his new city, where his sutlers alone 
had been installed, he despatched on my 
road, at a distance of ten stadia from the 
Euripian viaduct, an officer of his palace. 
The man brought me gifts that were royal; 
among others, six colossi of the north and 
the two lovely girls whom you see—force 
to open my road, grace to adorn my 
person.” 

We were approaching the great auction. 
He stopped, and, measuring me with his 
glance: 

“ But you do not ask me what I have 
come to seek here?” 

“ T have not dared,” I replied. 
“TJ have come from Athens to Chalcis 
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in order to find a model, my son. Ah, you 
are surprised! I quite expected that.” 

“A model? There are none left, then, 
between the Academy and -Pirzeus?” 

“Four hundred and forty thousand, for 
me,” said Parrhasios proudly; “ the popu- 
lation of Attica. And yet I seek a model at 
the Olynthian slave-block. Behold the 
reason. You will understand it.” 

He towered to his full height. 
doing,” he said, “ a Prometheus.” 

As he pronounced that name, he remained 
with rigid and open lips, and all the hor- 
ror of his subject passed into the fold of 
his eyebrows. 

“‘ Prometheuses, you will know, are to be 
found under every portico. Timagoras 
sold one. Apollodorus attempted another. 
Zeuxis believed he had power to achieve 


“T am 


one. But why recall so much of pitiable 
painting? Prometheus has never been 
done.” 


“TI can believe you,” I replied. 

“There have been reproduced naked 
peasants, fastened to wooden crags, the face 
twisted by gods know what manner of 
grimace that savored of toothache; but 
Prometheus, forger of fire, Prometheus, 
maker of man, and his struggle with the 
god-eagle amid mountains and thunder— 
ah, no, Bryaxis, that has not been done. 
That Prometheus, awful, overpowering—I 
see him, as I see your face; and I will nail 
his image to the wall of the Parthenon.” 

As he uttered this, he released the two 
girls, took his golden staff from the tiny 
bearer, and swept it in large gesture through 
the air. 

“For two months I worked at it,” he 
went on. “I had found superb crags in 
the dominions of Crates, on the promontory 
of Astypaleus. All my studies were finished. 
The ground of my landscape was ready. 
The line of the figure was in place. And 
all at once I was checked, absolutely, for I 
could not find a head. Oh, if it had been a 
matter of a Hermes, of an Apollo, or of a 
Pan, every citizen of Athens would have 
been proud to pose for me. But to take for 
my model a man whose high genius glows 
in his face, and to truss that man by his 
feet, by his fists, to the sort of dais I must 
use—you can see that that is not possible. 
One may not dislocate, in that manner, the 
limbs of any but a slave. And those people 
have the heads of brutes! They are 
Enceladuses, Typhons; they are not Pro- 
metheuses! Why? Because we lack slaves 
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who once were free-born Hellenes. Very 
well. Philip is bringing us those. I have 
come to take them where he sells them.” 

“ An Olynthian?” I said, shuddering. “ A 
vanquished ally? But where will you do 
this painting?” 

“In Athens!” 

“ On the soil of Athens your slave 
will be free.” 

“ He will be what I wish.” 

“But then, if you hold 
him captive, are you not 
afraid that the laws—”’ 

“The laws?” said 


et 
wa : 
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Parrhasios with a smile. “ The laws lie in 
my hand like the folds of this mantle that 
I throw over my shoulder.” 

And with a magnificent movement he 
wrapped himself in purple and in sunlight. 


Ill 


Tue Olynthian slave-market stretched 
before us. As far as the eye could see, and 
extending in an unbroken line of six broad, 
parallel avenues, platforms of planks had 
been laid on low trestles, rising to about 
mid-thigh of the passing crowds. 

The population of an entire city was 
massed there, before another multitude— 
the one chattels, the other buyers. Eighty 
thousand men, women, and children, their 
hands bound behind their backs, their feet 
hobbled with degrading ropes, waited there, 
the greater part standing, for the unknown 
master who would lead them away toward 
some mysterious point in the Hellenic 
world. 

Parrhasios penetrated into the principal 
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street, in which were exposed, to right and 
left, the young men and the maidens who 
had seemed -worth setting forth at highest 
price. To my amazement, I caught nothing 
of sadness in their rather 

curious glances. Human 

sorrow has its bound; 

and youth sees 

it very, very 


The crowd around them surged and 
jostled, eager to examine, more undecided 
in the buying. Few decided quickly in the 
midst of such a display of wares. The 
slaves were handled a good deal. Hands 
tested the muscles of a leg, the delicacy of 
a skin, the breadth of a virile fist. And 
then the same people passed on to the 
neighboring platform, hoping to find still 
better. 

Parrhasios paused for an instant at the 
feet of a budding adolescent, whose tall, 
slender form was a harmony in white. 

“ Here,” said he, “ is a pretty child.” 

At once the seller hurried over. 

“ The prettiest girl in the auction, lord. 
See how erect she is, and how white! Six- 
teen years old yesterday.” 

“ Eighteen,” corrected the girl. 

“ You lie, by Zeus! She is no more than 
sixteen, lord. You must not believe her. 
Look at her black hair, piled high with the 
comb. When she loosens it, it falls to her 
haunches. Look at her hands, at her long 














fingers, which have never even touched the 
distaff.” 

Parrhasios struck the dry soil with the 
tip of his sounding staff. 

“Take off these shackles that mar her 
grace—and quickly,” he commanded. 
“Let her put on her garments. I have 
bought her. What is her name?” 

“* Artemidora,” she said. 

“ Very well. Artemidora, know that you 
are now in the train of Parrhasios.”’ 

She opened her great eyes, hesitating 
naively. “ You are—could you be the 
Parrhasios who—” — 

“T am he,” responded her master. 

And placing her in the keeping of the 
people who accompanied him, he resumed 
his forward march, 

Presently the great painter deigned to 
offer me explanation. 

“White limbs—martyred on a peak in 
Caucasus—the young maiden would make 
a dainty picture. Yet I did not acquire her 
in the design of completing, with her, the 
Prometheus of which I have told you. She 
shall serve me as model for certain figure 
exetches, with which I relax my mind 
during my leisure hours, and which are far 
from being, you must know, the least noble 
part of my work.” 

We walked on for a long time in front of 
the trestles. The throng had grown even 
denser. The sun burned more and more 
unbearably in that vast, shadowless plain, 
amid that rolling human surf. Artemidora 
had garbed herself, first with her white 
tunic, then with her virgin-girdle clasped 
below her breasts. Her hair had disap- 
peared within the apex of a bluish veil that 
enveloped her whole form. She turned 
around frequently to look at us; and I 
noticed then that, with her resumption of 
clothing, she had reclothed, as it were, a 
new soul. Her girlish face had become 
transformed. 

We had traversed, thus, a full half of the 
principal street, when Parrhasios stopped, 
stretched forth his hand, and cried: 

“ There he is!” 

I approached, expectant and curious. 

The man he had designated was about 
fifty years of age. Of towering stature and 
excellent proportions, he had a broad fore- 
head, a powerful, muscular frontal arch. 
His nose was bold and straight-cut, his 
nostrils sensitively spread, his ears deep and 
perfectly turned. His hair was gray, his 
beard still quite brown, short, and rolled in 
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round clusters as markedly expressive as 
his features. The strong cords of his throat 
formed a sort of pedestal, which imparted, 
through the singular harmony of the whole, 
a still grander authority to the glowing in- 
tellect of his eyes. 

Parrhasios accosted him. 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Outis.” 

“TI am not asking you for poetry, my 


good fellow, but for the name you received 


from your father; and you will answer me, 
I think.” 

“ For a month I have called myself Outis. 
If I ever bore a more ancient name, it does 
not suit me to tell you which.” 

“ Why?” 

“Nor to tell you why, you son of a 
thief!” 

Parrhasios, beside himself, grew more 
purple than his mantle. The slave-seller, 
quite alarmed, advanced with pleading 
gesture. 

“ Do not listen to him, lord; he speaks 
like a madman. And it’s pure malice on his 
part, for he has more brains than I. He is 
a physician. For knowledge, as for skill, 
he hadn’t his equal in Olynthus. I’m only 
giving you common rumor, repeated every- 
where, for he was famous far into Macedon. 
Give me thirty drachmas, and Nicostratus 
will be your thing forever.” 

“ Nicostratus,” repeated Parrhasios to 
me. “So! I know that name.” 

Turning to the dealer, he commanded: 
“ Strip off his garments.” 

Nicostratus submitted indifferently, pas- 
sive and disdainful. 

“Set him face front. Very well. Side 
view—back view—now to the right—his 
face again. Done! It’s a bargain.” 

He clapped his hand lightly on my 
shoulder, and said to me, in an undertone: 

“ Youngster, superb!” 

I answered nothing; for I felt myself 
stirred by a shiver, which was almost one 
of envy. 

Fifty years have passed—the space of a 
human life. I have seen thousands of 
models, but never one to compare with 
Nicostratus of Olynthus. He was the per- 
sonification, the very statue of man in all 
his grandeur, at the age when force has 
become power. Parrhasios named him 


Prometheus; but any name, no matter how 
eternal, would have been no less worthy of 
this new slave. That man in my: workroom 
for the space of a year of labor, and I 
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would have done enough sketches to fill my 
whole career with Zeuses, with Plutos, with 
Poseidons, with the fifteen graybeard gods 
who are called the Dominators. As he 
stood there, he evoked Olympus to his feet. 
When he extended his arm, one saw the 
trident within it; when he raised it aloft, 
behold the thunder! The lines of his 
shieldlike chest-muscles merged at his 
shoulders with a slow, majestic curve that 
invested his every move with divinity. 


IV 


I cAME back alone, on horseback, across 
Attica. During my absence of five years 
my creditors had sold what little property 
I possessed; and I put up modestly at an 
inn in Athens for the long weeks that must 
precede my renewal of old connections. 

Parrhasios had followed me after several 
days’ interval. On learning to what an un- 
pretentious place I had had my baggage 
carried, he refused to let me accept any 
hospitality but his, and sent me word that 
he was awaiting me. 

The next day I went to his house, alone, 
and for the purpose of declining his gener- 
ous offer. 

He occupied, midway between the Cera- 
mica and the Academy, a palace of marble 
and bronze, near the little house where 
Plato lived. His gardens stretched far down 
the slope to the blue banks of the Cyclo- 
borus, and, rising again on the other side, 
encircled the white building with gorgeously 
useless trees. 

Parrhasios received me on the threshold 
of the great interior court that served as 
his work-chamber. Standing there, draped 
as ever in sweeping purple silk, the fillet 
bound about his brow like an Olympian 
god, he opened his great arms to me. And 
presently I followed at his side into the 
illustrious hall, the birthplace of master- 
pieces, wherein I was deeply stirred to set 
foot once more. 

“My Prometheus?” he said, in reply to 
my question. “ No, I no longer feel it as a 
thing complete and rounded. This Nicos- 
tratus has great need of being meditated for 
a time, and I foresee that my first concep- 
tion of the subject will be shattered to 
fragments from the moment when I make 
his personality to enter in my theme. In 
a day or two we shall see.” 

I asked him if he were resting; but I 
hardly knew his energy. Painting was life 
itself to him. At midnight he had returned 
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from the journey; and in the early morning 
he had already begun a new picture. 

“Come,” he said to me abruptly. “I 
am glad that you can see it; the little thing 
is a marvel. I have never done anything 
lovelier.” 

The panel, only just begun, reposed ob- 
liquely on an easel of sycamore wood, the 
two uprights of which arched back, almost 
at the point of contact, in two golden swan- 
throats. I leaned forward respectfully and 
beheld a singular object, but one which did 
not surprise me in the workroom of Par- 
rhasios. His picture represented a sylvan 
landscape charming to see, in which a sleep- 
ing nymph lay stretched on rounded hip 
and elbow, her arrows in her hand. A 
satyr bent before her; behind, a second 
satyr roughly grasped her white shoulder, 
without troubling her young slumber, which 
must truly have been profound. : 

But when I raised my eyes again, I per- 
ceived, some paces away, -stretched on a 
broad bench, Artemidora between two bar- 
barian Sarmatians, who had just posed with 
her. 

“Yes,” Parrhasios explained, “I love 
these sketches of life. Socrates, who began 
by being a bad sculptor before becoming a 
good philosopher, wished to see me paint 
love as glances and thoughts. That was 
absurd criticism. Painting is design and 
color; its tongue speaks in gesture alone. I 
have painted Achilles in the moment when 
he slays. His brooding wrath I leave to 
the poet. But enough of that; we under- 
stand one another.”’ 

He seated himself before his easel, and 
with his fine brush, the handle of which was 
ivory inlaid in reed, he added the final 
touches to the sketch, to accentuate still 
more its impeccable design. Then two of 
his young apprentices brought him his in- 
struments. 

“You see,” he said to me, smiling, “I 
have ceased painting in distemper. Here is 
wax and here are irons, according to the 
new method. Those youngsters of the 
school of Sicyon— I will beat them on 
their own ground!” 

The hours passed without my having 
felt their flight, except when Parrhasios 
commanded: “ Relax!” Toward the end 
of the day he rose, calling to the appren- 
tices: 

“* Have the plate heated! 
he added, turning to me. 

Presently the glowing plate was brought, 


It is finished,” 
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with the sparks flying from it. He seized 
it by the staple with long-armed tongs. 
Very slowly he passed it back and forth 
before the painting; the wax rose to the 
surface, fixing in the dry wood its multi- 
colored soul. 

And that was how there was finished, 


WITH GREAT STRIDES 

HE CROSSED THE APART- 

MENT AND DREW ASIDE 

THE TAPESTRY. THERE 

WAS NICOSTRATUS, BOUND 
IN CHAINS 


“* 


2. SFr eal ta 


between the dawn and the dusk of one day, 
the “ Nymph Surprised” of Parrhasios, 
which is now at Syracuse. 


Parrhasios gazed at his work with care- 
less satisfaction; then, suddenly raising 
aloft his fine, expressive hand, he shouted: 
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“ Yes! 
battle!” 

“ What battle?” I demanded, bewildered. 

He seemed astonished that I had not 
comprehended. With great strides he 
crossed the apartment and drew aside the 
tapestry. There was Nicostratus, bound in 
chains. He raised his eyes to ours. Par- 
rhasios drew himself up till he towered to 
his full height before the Olynthian, and 
passing his fingers through his beard, 
murmured: 

“My battle—of the god against the 
human being!” 


This is the training before the 


I REMAINED in Athens for a whole month, 
busied with personal affairs which did not 
permit of my return to the house of Par- 
rhasios. 

Since the downfall of the Olynthians, 
Athens had truly been a city of sorrow and 
mourning. The slave-mart of Chalcis, 
the selling of a whole people, that scandal 
and affront at the very gates of Attica, was 
the subject of every conversation, the 
brooding thought behind every silence. 


Against Philip nothing could be done. 
Crates did not want war, and Demosthenes 


himself did not ask it any longer. But 
Eschines, returning from the Peloponnesus, 
had met on his way troops of Olynthians 
herded like beasts, and his mere contact 
with that exodus of slaves had been enough 
to rouse, at his voice, the people’s indigna- 
tion against the guilty cities. 

On a certain day, however, public feeling 
became even more bitter; for it was learned 
that in Athens itself a citizen was holding 
as captive an unfortunate Olynthian woman. 
The man was arrested, judged, condemned 
to death on the spot. 

Alarmed, I beheld Parrhasios menaced by 
a like fate; and, dropping everything, I 
went down to his palace to warn him, if 
there were still time to do so. 

Doors were closed and hangings down 
when I appeared at his wall. The slave 
refused to let me cross the threshold. I was 
driven to insist, to reveal my dread, to 
swear my visit concerned the life or death 
of his master. At last he let me by; and 
traversing at a run the great, empty gallery, 
I raised the arras. 

I shall never forget the slow, grave look 
that Parrhasios gave me, when he saw me 
enter. He was on his feet, painting, and he 
loomed gigantic before a panel of black 
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wood of almost his own height. ‘The 
vaguely stormy sky gave his tall form an 
almost superhuman semblance. So serene 
was his face that the features stood out no 
longer; the very lines and furrows had 
become effaced, as in the lifeless clay of a 
man incredibly old and couched in the 
peace of the dead. 

He spoke no word. He no longer looked 
at me. The hot rod held in his fingers, he 
carried the melted tears of wax between the 
cup and the upright panel with a hand as 
sure and as quiet as if he had created the 
world with gouts of color. 

It was then, following his eye, fixed now 
on his work and now on a point in the vast 
hall, that I perceived, clamorous and naked, 
lashed by his four wrenched limbs to the 
brow of an actual crag, with every muscle 
heaving as he pulled desperately at four 
twisted ropes—Nicostratus! 

For a long time I remained motionless, 
holding my breath, no longer knowing what 
I had come to do and to say. My brain 
drifted wholly on the marvels of vision. My 
other senses spoke to me no more; and I 
had less ir: me of thought than one has in a 
day-dream. 

Suddenly 
word: 

“ Scream!” 

And his voice was calm as his brow and 
his gesture. 

Nicostratus gave vent to a violent burst 
of forced laughter which shook the hall. 
He cried that he would not scream—that 
he was master of his face—that they could 
not bind his features, like his limbs, with 
ropes to the rock—that he would prevent 
the making of this picture! Then he 
vomited the foam of his rage in outbursts 
of insult. 

The face of Parrhasios did not change 
by a line. He laid down the caustic which 
he held in his hand, slowly picked up 
another which was glowing at white heat on 
a near-by .brazier, and, measuring the exact 
spot where the vulture in his picture gorged 
on the liver of Prometheus, said to a 
Sarmatian slave: 

“ Take it. To the right—under the last 
rib. Touch lightly, without penetrating.” 

Nicostratus looked at the fellow as he 
advanced toward him. His mouth set in a 
deathly smile, and his flesh shriveled; but 
not a word came from his lips. 

But soon his eyes glazed. 
sweat rolled down his temples. 


Parrhasios pronounced one 


A dreadful 
He began 











to scream at first, then to moan in a voice 
shaken with sobs, like a little child. 

Parrhasios, impassive, gazed on at his 
face. 


How long a time did that last? I do not 
know. Till the evening, I think. I do not 
know at what hour I found the strength to 
drag myself out of that hall, for 1 was 
nerveless from head to foot. As I passed 
out through the door there was a sudden 
silence, and then I heard a voice in the 
distance: 

“The fool! He died an instant too soon!” 


When it became known in Athens, next 
day, how Parrhasios had achieved the “ Pro- 
metheus Bound ” that he destined for the 
Parthenon, there was heard in the city one 
great cry of horror. 

The whole population surged in a mass 
along the Cycloborus road, rushing to at- 
tack the painter’s house, the doors of which 
had been locked. 

“ An Olynthian! A free man! 
vanquished by the Macedonian!” 

“ The poison for his murderer!” 

I mingled with the raging crowd, though 
not in order to save my friend; for I, too, 
thought that he deserved any punishment, 
and the screams of Nicostratus kept sound- 
ing in my ears. But I followed the tumult, 
whirled along by the maelstrom of bodies, 
and appeared with the throng under the 
besieged walls. 

The mob shrieked for a long time. The 


A man 
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house seemed dead. Not a slave appeared 
on the threshold, not a voice behind the 
tapestries which hung, motionless and 
closed, between the columns. 

At last Parrhasios, between two opening 
curtains, appeared in the upper story, his 
arms folded over his royal robe, and his 
brow still bound with the sacred fillet. 

A storm of shrieks rose up to where he 
stood. 

“ Assassin! Barbarian! 
Where is the Olynthian? 
a funeral like a conquering general. 
the poison for you! The poison for you 

Parrhasios let their rage break forth and 
abate. Then, grasping by the two sides of 
its panel, from where it rested at his feet, 
the “‘ Prometheus ” he had just painted, he 
raised it slowly and solemnly, at first above 
the balustrade, then above his own fore- 
head, till he was quite effaced by it, and the 
masterpiece appeared in place of the man. 

A spasmodic shudder shook the crowd, 
which surged nearer. A prodigious thing 
was there before it. The picture of human 
sorrow and of eternal defeat through suffer- 
ing and through death, palpitated overhead. 
Before those countless eyes the summit of 
tragic grandeur stood there revealed for the 
first time. 

They shivered. Many men wept. A 
silence as of a temple spread far out to the 
most distant lips of the multitude. And 
when scattered hooting, here and there, 
rose again for an instant, a thunderous 
shout drowned it in a tumult of acclamation. 


Ally of Philip! 
We will give him 
And 
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THE PALET OF THE WINDS 


Wo says the winds are colorless 
Was given two eyes in vain. 

Our good west wind is green and gold; 
For, running with wood and plain, 

It is fresh with the green of cool green leaves, 
And fiecked with the gold of grain. 


And the wind of the north is black and white— 
Black as the brand of frost, 

Streaked with the white of arctic ice 
Where many a hope is lost; 

While the east wind is a foggy gray— 
The gray of a hope that’s crossed. 


But the wind of the south is a blazing blue, 
Sapphire, turquoise, and smalt, 

Mixed with the blues of the southern seas, 
Stippled with sun-dried salt, 

With here and there a blue-hot patch 
From the blinding tropic vault. 





Vincent Sanger 











The Man Who Buried God 


BY WILLIAM MERRIAM ROUSE 


Illustrated by Charles Sarka 


LD men say that the dicherons of 
() Three Rivers were the wickedest, 

the bravest, and the gayest scoun- 
drels between Montreal and the gulf. How- 
ever that may be, they at least had suffi- 
cient sense to take a certain precaution 
before they went into the woods for a win- 
ter’s chopping. These stout heartsof Canada 
were not without a wholesome respect for 
Providence, and each year, after they left 
the town, and before they reached the 
camps, they used to bury God in order that 
He might not be a witness to their sins. 

This was a simple expedient which gave 
rest to the conscience as well as a wide 
range of action; but it gradually fell into 
disuse, like many old customs, so that even 
a generation ago there were few men in 
lower Canada who could tell exactly how 
the ceremony should be performed in order 
to be effective. For there must be no mis- 
take in the rite, no error in the words which 
are said to the devil after the first part is 
gone through with. 

One of the men who knew how was 
Hercule Grenier, of Petit Pré; and he had 
it from an old bicheron of Three Rivers 
who had had an eye gouged out beyond 
Lake St. John, and who was never able to 
swing an ax true after that. Grenier did 
not seek the information to use, for, al- 
though he was as tough in body as a young 
oak, he seldom had much to confess -at 
Easter; but he absorbed the details out of 
curiosity, and they lay in his mind un- 
thought of until his hour of trial came. 
Then they flashed up as bright as a new 
knife—just as the devil always comes, 
swishing his tail, when a man is tempted. 

The roots of an event are like the roots 
of an elm-tree—they reach far and have no 
end; but for convenience in this case it is 
as well to say that the great experience of 
Grenier became inevitable when he arrived 
at Petit Pré at the beginning of March, 
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after a short winter in the woods, and met 
Joseph Poulin. Poulin, who would skin a 
rat if he could get a cent for the hide, wore 
a new suit of clothes and an uninterrupted 
grin upon his weathered visage. Moreover, 
he had had his hair cut, and he looked 
wonderfully well scrubbed. 

“ Bonjour, mon ami!” 

Poulin stopped and gave Grenier a hearty 
slap upon the shoulder. Now they had 
never been friendly enough to justify that, 
and even at the moment a suspicion of 
some motive for such effusiveness began to 
take form in the mind of Hercule. 

“Where is the féte?” he asked, shaking 
hands without any enthusiasm. “I didn’t 
suppose anything but your owa wedding 
could persuade you to buy new clothes, 
Joseph.” 

Poulin laughed with the laugh of a man 
who is trying to renew his youth at fifty. 
He winked abominably and poked Grenier 
in the ribs. 

“ That’s just it!” he exclaimed. “I’m 
going to be married to-morrow at La Con- 
cession, and I want you to come. I haven’t 
told anybody but you here in Petit Pré, old 
fellow. Will you come? We can go over 
together.” 

Because of certain circumstances of the 
previous autumn, to which Hercule had 
given no thought at the time, his suspicion 
took sudden and definite shape. He felt 
himself seized by a cold and deadly anger— 
an anger so great that its very ferocity 
steadied him and gave him self-control. 

“Mlle. Lortie?” he asked, dreading to 
hear the answer. 

“'You’ve guessed it!” Poulin chuckled 
fatuously. “I’m a lucky man.” 

“You are,” agreed Hercule. “And I 
suppose your luck was helped out somewhat 
by a loan to that good-for-nothing father of 
hers?” 

“Oh, Ja la!” said Poulin, with mock in- 








dignation. “ Perhaps so, but we mustn’t 
say anything about my father-in-law.” 
That was the whole story, then, thought 
Grenier — Francoise Lortie sold by her 
father to this dried-up miser! 
“ And of course mademoiselle is willing?” 
“ But yes! Why not?” 
“Why not, indeed? It merely occurred 


HERCULE THRUST A DEAD 
BRANCH INTO THE SNOW SO 
DEEP THAT THE BOTTOM OF 
THE ROUND HOLE HE MADE 
WAS LOST IN SHADOWS 


to me that perhaps Lortie had been caught 
with some moose-meat again, and had to 
have money to keep out of jail.” 

In spite of his nut-brown complexion, 


Poulin changed color. His eyes wandered 
from the face of Grenier to the distant, 
snow-covered Laurentides. 

“He did get into a little trouble last 
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month, and he goes to court soon,” ad- 
mitted Joseph; “but, of course, that has 
nothing to do with mademoiselle.” 

“ Certainly not!” Hercule could not keep 
the sarcasm wholly out of his voice. “ EA, 
bien! 1 wish you all the luck you deserve.” 

“ But you'll come?” Poulin said eagerly. 

“Why do you want me, if there are to 
be no other guests from Petit Pré?” 

Poulin became embarrassed, and again 
found it necessary to poke Grenier in the 
ribs. 

“You understand, old fellow,” he said. 
“We might as well be friends—is it not 
true?” 

“We might,” replied Grenier; and just 
then the devil gave him an idea which 
shaped his next words almost unconsciously 
to himself. ‘“ Don’t wait for me to-morrow, 
however, for I shall be obliged to go late, 
and I may not get there until the ceremony 
is finished.”’ 

“ As-you like,” responded Poulin, with a 
degree of disappointment; “ but I can count 
on you in the end?” 

“ Yes; in the end.” 

With that Hercule turned sharply and 
went on toward his house. He had endured 
all he could of Joseph Poulin. He wanted 
to think, to get a fresh grip upon his mind, 
and he persuaded himself that he wanted to 
fight the idea which had begun to permeate 
him like a poison. 

II 


Berore Hercule Grenier had gone into 
the woods the previous autumn, Francoise 
Lortie had promised to become his wife. 
They had not been formally betrothed, for 
neither of them had considered it necessary 
at that time. Was it not enough if they 
loved each other? They were to have been 
betrothed and then married immediately 
upon his return in the early spring with his 
winter’s wages. He had hurried out of the 
woods while there was still three feet of 
snow and a month’s more work to do, be- 
cause he had saved the sum they had agreed 
upon—and if he had not met Poulin, he 
would be on his way now to claim Francoise. 

With clenched fists and jacket still un- 
buttoned, Hercule sat before his kitchen fire 
and went back in imagination over the 
events of the autumn. If it had not been 
impossible to think of Mlle. Francoise and 
such an old curmudgeon as Poulin with the 
same thought, he would have seen then that 
there was something brewing in the mind 
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of the man. More often than not, when 
Grenier had gone to call upon her, he had 
found Poulin there, with his feet under the 
stove, his pipe drawing well, and a grin 
cracking the parchment of his face. 

But on these occasions Poulin had given 
his whole attention to M. Robert Lortie. 
Except for a. polite “ Bonsoir, made- 
moiselle,” he had paid no attention what- 
ever to Francoise; he had seemingly re- 
mained as oblivious of her as he was of the 
Lortie house-cat. On these evenings Her- 
cule and Francoise talked undisturbed in a 
corner, Lortie and Poulin chuckled over 
their pipes and gossip by the fire, while 
Mlle. Herménégilde Lortie—a much older 
sister, whom the good God had not endowed 
with any degree of beauty—knitted under 
the lamp in a silence which she did not 
break even when her father asked for a 
match or an armful of wood for the stove. 

The studiously disinterested conduct of 
Poulin had lulled the natural watchfulness 
of a lover into profound sleep. He had let 
Hercule go away, believing that he was 
without a rival, and then, at the first oppor- 
tunity, he had seized a hold upon the Lortie 
family. 

Certainly old Robert was something of a 
reprobate, and the daughters were tre- 
mendously proud. So Grenier reasoned, 
and he quite understood how Francoise had 
been willing to sacrifice herself to save her 
father from the certainty of jail. For to 
jail he would go if he were unable to pay 
the heavy fine imposed for killing a moose 
out of season. 

Why had Poulin urged the presence of 
Grenier at his wedding? He was afraid. 
He wanted peace. Hercule knew well 
enough his own reputation for a short tem- 
per, and he felt a certain satisfaction as he 
thought of the apprehension which his rival 
must have suffered. Bien! It would not 
be apprehension without just cause! Grenier 
was quite sure of that much, but it was not 
until night had fallen, and his kitchen fire 
had long been cold and dead, that he per- 
mitted the idea which had first come to him 
during his conversation with Poulin to find 
definite recognition in his mind. 

He meditated murder. 

Now, in order to understand how a brave 
man and a good Christian could think se- 
riously of such a thing, it is necessary to 
look more closely into the soul of Her- 
cule Grenier. In the first place, he loved 
Francoise Lortie with a devotion which is 
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seldom found outside the covers of books; 
and he had loved her, and her alone, since 
the days when they quarreled and played 
together in the snow as children. A smile 
from her kind blue eyes or a touch of her 
strong little hand was worth more to him 
than a year’s wages. His life had been built 
toward the time when they could marry. 

She was being sacrificed through a false 
sense of duty. If Robert Lortie had killed 
a moose out of season, then let him go to 
jail, thought Grenier. He would not per- 
mit the girl, young and beautiful and happy, 
to make her life a continuous misery. 

If she became the wife of Joseph Poulin, 
in five years she would be bent, withered, 
and broken with hard work—or, at least, 
such was his sincere belief. He had seen 
many such women in the homes of Canadian 
habitants who thought as much of a dollar 
as did Joseph Poulin. 

By killing Poulin, Hercule could save her. 
Old Robert would go to jail, Francoise 
would be free, and in all probability Hercule 
would have to spend the remainder of his 
life in the far north. Very well! That 
was not too much of a sacrifice to make for 
the girl he loved. 

But there was another aspect of the affair 
which he could not so easily settle. What 
of his soul? He would surely go into 
eternal torment for such a crime as that; 
and even a stout-hearted man will hesitate 
before giving himself up to Satan for all 
eternity. 

Then reappeared the old memory of the 
trick by which the bdicherons of Three 
Rivers had made themselves immune, it was 
said, from punishment for iniquities which 
may not even be mentioned among polite 
people. If it would work for them, why 
not for him? 

Hercule remembered perfectly ail that 
the old chopper had told him. Slowly, as 
he sat through the long hours of the night, 
his resolution became fixed. To-morrow he 
would first bury God and then kill Joseph 
Poulin before the old man could take 
Francoise Lortie for his wife. 


Ill 


WitH dawn Grenier was ready, but he 
had several hours yet to wait before he 
could accomplish his errand of wickedness. 
He went out, however, beyond the little 
village of Petit Pré and hid himself on a 
wooded height from which he could watch. 
The sun was well up when he saw a figure, 
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which he recognized as that of Joseph 
Poulin, leave the cluster of whitewashed 
stone houses and strike across the fields 
toward the forest in the direction of La 
Concession. A light snow had fallen on top 
of the crust, and he had no difficulty in 
picking up the trail of Poulin’s snow-shoes. 

Now was the time to make himself safe 
against future punishment, if any virtue lay 
in the practise of the men of Three Rivers. 
Hercule broke off a dead branch and thrust 
it deep into the snow—so deep that the bot- 
tom of the round hole he had made was 
lost in shadows. Then from his pocket he 
took a pint bottle of rum and poured the 
contents slowly and carefully into the hole 
so that not a drop was spilled upon the 
surrounding snow—a waste, truly, but a 
necessary part of the ceremony. After this 
had been done he addressed Satan with a 
certain formula which is now half forgotten, 
and which it would be sacrilege to repeat 
here. Moreover, it is best to let such knowl- 
edge rest with the bones of the men who 
put it to use. 

Grenier rose from his knees with a curi- 
ous feeling of mingled satisfaction and un- 
easiness. He knew that he had done the 
thing correctly in every detail, and yet he 
could not bring himself to go light-heartedly 
about the accomplishment of his purpose, as 
no doubt the bacherons of Three Rivers 
had been accustomed to go about their win- 
ters of wickedness. 

Nevertheless, his resolution was not 
shaken in the least. He belted his hunting- 
knife on the outside of his jacket and set 
out upon the trail of Poulin, with no 
thought of turning back or of withholding 
his hand under any circumstances. 


It was about an hour later that he 
glimpsed Joseph through the trees, moving 
with the eager speed which a man is sup- 
posed to use in going to his own wedding. 

Should it be now or later? There were 
no ears to hear the cries of Poulin; no 
hands to give him aid in his hour of death. 
Apparently he was not armed, and his 
strength was as nothing to the muscles of 
Hercule—muscles made like springing steel 
by many winters with the ax and the cross- 
cut saw. 

Ahead of Poulin lay a ravine which 
Grenier knew well. In winter the bottom 
filled with many feet of drifted snow, and 
usually huge lips of crust curled over the 
edges. Hercule did not want a chase. He 
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had no mind to have Poulin play the part 
of a hunted rabbit, for fear his own resolu- 
tion would fail him. So he waited until his 
quarry was abreast of the ravine, with no 
chance to run, before he increased his speed 
for the beginning of the end. 

Poulin had begun to skirt the ravine, at 
a safe distance from the treacherous snow 
of the edge, when Hercule advanced upon 
him, no longer making any effort at conceal- 
ment. At the faint swish of Grenier’s snow- 
shoes the older man turned. Surprise gave 
place to pleasure in his face, and he lifted 
a hand by way of greeting. 

“ Bonjour, Hercule! 
early—” 

He broke the sentence abruptly, while in 
his glance a vague and uncomprehending 
terror began to manifest itself. For Grenier 
had drawn his long hunting-knife, and he 


So you came 


came on in_ silence, 
swiftly. He decreased 
the distance between 


them to twenty feet, to 
fifteen feet. 

“What’s the matter? 
Hercule, are you mad? 
Dieu seigneur!” 

Joseph Poulin, realiz- 
ing that death was upon 
him, turned and plunged 
blindly away from Gre- 
nier. Before he could 
stop himself he 
was beyond 
the line of 
safety at the 
edge of the ra- 
vine — marked 
by brush and 
young trees 
showing above 
the snow. He 
tried to turn 
back, to save \ \ 
himself by 
clutching at 
the branches 
of a dead 
spruce; but 
his weight had 
rested upon the overhanging crust, and he 
went down in a flurry of snow, to flounder 
in the yielding drifts at the bottom. 


IV 


SAY ANYTHING ! 


HERCULE GRENIER halted at the edge of 
the cliff. Here was a situation with which 
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“ HERCULE !"’ HE CRIED, STRUGGLING TO REGAIN HIS FEET. 
I PROMISE TO BE AS SILENT AS A MONK!” 





he had not reckoned. Poulin was out of his 
reach, but at the same time he was in a 
situation no less dangerous than when he 
had been within range of the knife. If he 
remained where he was now he wouid freeze 
between two days, for the ravine was a 
trap from which it was almost impossible to 
get out in winter unaided. 

The sides of this cleft in the forest floor 
were perpendicular, or nearly so, for the 
whole short length of it. One end was at 


the base of a mountain, from which a small 


ad 


stream issued; and at the other end 
the ravine bottom became the 
edge of a cliff over 
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which, in summer, the water of the brook 
fell a hundred feet. At this season such 
water as descended went down underneath 
a sheath of ice on which there was no pos- 
sibility of obtaining a footing. 

The watercourse, which had been worn 
down through the ages, was a prison. In 
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HE WORKED HIM- 

SELF OUT EASILY 
UNTIL THE LIMB 
BENT TO HIS WEIGHT 
AND PERMITTED HIM 
TO DROP INTO HIS 
ENEMY'S PRISON 


summer a young . 
and active man = 
might scale one of the wee 
sides of the ravine; in winter, 
with ice filling the crevices of the 
rocks, and with no footing save soft 
snow, in which a man sank to his middle, 
there was little hope of getting out. Poulin 
had broken one of his snow-shoes in the 
fall, so that he was helpless even to move 
about seeking a place of egress. 

As a cat watches the struggles of a 
wounded mouse, so Hercule watched him 
while he tried to get his feet back into the 
snow-shoe harness. He at last succeeded in 
that and stood upright; but he could not 
walk because of the broken snow-shoe. 
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It appeared now 
that Joseph Pou- 
lin was no longer 
astonished. He 
stood looking up 
at Grenier with 
speculation in his 
eye despite the 
evident fear of 
death which was 
upon him. Al- 
though Poulin 
was by no means 
a coward, he was 
not one of those 
men to whom le 
bon Dieu has 
given the resolu- 
tion to face all 
things, including 
the unexpected, with 
a clear eye, a firm 
hand, and an untroub- 
led heart. He had no 
stomach for dying. 
Hercule was beginning to be 
more troubled than his pris- 
oner. A swift thrust with a 
knife, for which he had steeled 
: himself, was one thing; a slow 
and piecemeal killing was another. 
Already his heart had forbidden 
him to leave Poulin to die there of 
the coid, and it was beginning to 
argue forcibly against a renewal of 
the attack. Moreover, if he leaped 
down into the ravine to finish his 
rival, how could he get out after- 
ward? That, in itself, was a puz- 
zling problem. 

“Eh, bien!” said Joseph, al- 
though a trifle shakily. ‘“ What 
next—eh, Hercule?” 

That was a ques- 
tion which Grenier 
would have liked to 
answer. His glance 

wandered, seeking possibilities, even 
though he had not decided what he could 
do with them. And he found one, ready- 
made for his purpose. A hickory—which 
has more resilience than any other tree of 
the north—hung over the edge of the cliff 
a few yards away; one of the limbs reached 
horizontally over the ravine. From the 
end of that limb he could swing down, and, 
with something as firm as the body of Pou- 
lin to stand upon, he could jump and catch 
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it again when he wished to get out. 
then, was a means to his end. 

He put his knife back into its sheath and 
walked toward the hickory-tree. Poulin, di- 
vining his purpose, went pale and lifted his 
hands in an involuntary appeal for mercy. 

“ What have I done to you?” he cried. 
“ Hercule! Are you going to kill me?” 

In silence Grenier walked to the tree. 
Keeping his snow-shoes on for later use in 
the ravine, he leaped into the air and 
grasped the limb with his mittened hands. 
He worked himself out easily until the limb 
bent to his weight and permitted him to 
drop into his enemy’s prison. 

Poulin was now wholly in the grip of 
terror. He tried to kneel, and flopped over 
in the snow like a wounded chicken. 

“ Hercule!” he cried, struggling to regain 


Here, 


his feet. “I will never say anything! I 
promise to be as silent as a monk! I will 
give you—”’ 


“ Bah!” Grenier barked the exclamation. 
“ Get up and come here! I am going to 
give you a knee-up to this limb. In three 
minutes you will be out of here, in ten you 
will have fixed your snow-shoes, and in an 
hour you will be at La Concession ready 
for the wedding!” 


V 


JosepH Pouttn had been too badly 
handled by his emotions within the past 
quarter of an hour to ask questions. In 
spite of his broken snow-shoe he managed 
to cover the short distance between them, 
going at first doubtfully and then with in- 
creasing confidence as he read sincerity in 
the countenance of Hercule. 

“ Kick off your snow-shoes,” said Grenier, 
“ or I can’t help you up!” 

He took one of Poulin’s moccasined feet 
in his hands, set it upon his knee, and by 
virtue of the power that was in his back 
and arms lifted Joseph up until he was able 
to reach the overhanging limb. More like 
a squirrel than a man of fifty, the former 
prisoner went hand over hand along the 
limb until he was once more in safety. 

Grenier picked up Poulin’s snow-shoes 
and hurled them up to the top of the cliff— 
hurled them suddenly and with violence be- 
fore the flood of mercy which he had ex- 
perienced should ebb. 

“Go on, damned scoundrel!” he yelled. 
“ Get out of my sight before I call upon the 
devil to wither your legs!” 

Poulin did not go. He stood instead with 
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his weight on one leg, like an undecided 
hen, and gazed down upon Grenier with a 
mixture of curiosity, fear, and pity. 

“ You cannot get out alone,” he said at 
length; “for even with your snow-shoes 
you sink in down there to your knees. You 
cannot jump and catch the limb without 
something to stand on.” 

“Tt’s lucky for you that I can’t!” 
growled Hercule. “ What do you care? 
You're safe.” 

“You will freeze.” 

“Tt is true ”—sarcastically. 
have a mass said for me?” 

“ What will you do if I help you out?” 

“ T'll kill you!” raged Hercule. “ I'll put 
my knife into your liver and turn it around 
for good measure! I won’t play the priest 
twice, I can tell you that!” 

Poulin meditated. Grenier flung himself 
against the ice-covered wall of the ravine, 
only to fall back in a tangle of snow-shoes 
before he had mounted half his length. 

Suddenly Poulin bestirred himself. He 
hobbled to the bickory and laid hold upon 
the overhanging limb, testing its strength 
with his weight. 

“T am going to pull this down until you 
can catch hold of the end,” he announced. 
“ Hold on to it until I get clear, for it is not 
strong enough to bear both of vs, and then 
you can come up. I shall have to take my 
chances with you, for certainly I can’t leave 
you to freeze.” 

In silent astonishment Grenier saw Poulin 
go out along the limb until his weight bent 
it sufficiently to allow Hercule to grasp the 
end. Then Joseph worked his way back. 
When he stood once more at the edge of the 
cliff it was an easy matter for Grenier to 
pull himself up and return by the same 
route he had used in descending into the 
ravine. In three or four minutes he stood 
face to face with his enemy again. 

Poulin had evidently realized how useless 
it was for him to attempt flight on account 
of the broken snow-shoe, and he awaited his 
fate with what resolution he could muster. 

“ Voila!” he exclaimed, unbuttoning his 
jacket and digging into the breast-pocket of 
his shirt. In a trembling hand he held out 
a fat leather pocketbook, from which the 
green edges of Canadian bank-notes pro- 
truded. “ You will not have to kill me to 
get it, and I will swear on the cross never 
to tell any one. Is not that enough, Her- 
cule? Think! If I were in your place and 
wanted to rob, I would show mercy!” 


“ Will you 
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“SACRE! BUT YOU ARE MAD!” HIS VOICE ROSE TO A 
RAUCOUS CROAK. ‘“ YOU WOULD KILL A MAN ON 
ACCOUNT OF A GIRL? MON DIEU!” 
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Hercule Grenier swore a great oath and 
struck the pocketbook into the snow. 

“You're trying to buy me off!” he 
shouted. “ Just as you bought old Lortie! 
What do you think I care for your money?” 

“ Name of a name!” Poulin stared at 
him with eyes from which fear had been 
driven by amazement. “ What else were 
you after, then?” 

“To kill you!” And Hercule took a 
tighter hold upon his knife to keep-himself 
firm to his purpose. ‘“ To save Francoise 
Lortie, who loves me and is promised to me, 
from the marriage which you have arranged 
with her father!” 

Poulin wallowed backward a step. He 
gasped twice before he could summon 
breath enough to swear. 

“ Sacré! But you are mad!” His voice 
rose to a raucous croak. “ You would kill 
a man on account of a girl? Mon Dieu!” 

It was now Grenier’s turn to be aston- 
ished. His knife-hand sank to his side. 

“ For what other cause,” he cried, “ would 
one do such an evil thing as murder? For 
what else would a man risk hanging or a 
life in exile?” 

“ Parbleu! For money, of course—or a 
good, fat farm! Me, I could not do it, 
as you have seen. I got you out of the 
ravine, like a fool, when I knew well enough 
I had a good chance of getting knifed!” 

For a brief moment Hercule had a kind 
of vision of the other man’s mind. He saw 
himself and Poulin as brothers in weak- 
ness, although each was a victim of a dif- 
ferent manner of sinning. He also saw that 
they were brothers in kindness, for neither 
had been able to do murder in cold blood. 
He groaned and sheathed his knife. 

“Go on to your wedding,” he growled, 
picking up the forgotten pocketbook and 
giving it to its owner. “I don’t know how 
to stop you from marrying Mlle. Francoise, 
because she is, no doubt, making the sacri- 
fice for the sake of her father. But if ever 
I find that she lacks any comfort in your 
house, if ever I hear that she has suffered 
a hard word from you, I'll cut you in pieces 
and feed the pieces to my dog!” 

Joseph Poulin did not instantly set about 
mending his snow-shoe, as would have been 
natural under the circumstances. Instead, 


he shifted from one leg to the other; mean- 
while swearing with admirable fluency and 
a certain degree of embarrassment. 

“ It is going to cost money to keep a wife 
like Francoise!” he exclaimed. 


“ Name of 
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a pig! I knew from the first that there 
would be no profit in a marriage like that; 
and now you make it worse.” 

“Do you mean that you don’t want to 
marry her?” shouted Hercule. “ Then why, 
in the name of the saints, are you going to 
do it?” 

“ Because we are betrothed. Mon Dieu! 
Does a man get out of a thing like that by 
saying that he has a cold and can’t come 
to the wedding? Yesterday I was going to 
try to talk to you, but you got mad, and I 
thought: ‘ Well, I’ll have to make the best 
of it and look pleased, after all!’ ” 

Grenier first wriggled his fingers, to make 
sure he was awake, and then drew a long 
breath to steady himself. 

“Tell me, Joseph,” he began slowly, 
“why you got betrothed if you did not 
want to marry Francoise Lortie—and, be- 
fore that, why did you call to see her for 
months?” 

“Tt was like this,” said Poulin, with 
eagerness and the beginning of hope. “ At 
first I went to smoke with that old rascal, 
Robert. Then I got to watching Mlle. 
Herménégilde—there’s a girl for you, my 
friend! Sensible and quiet! She can make 
soup out of nothing, and her pd/é a la 
viande melts to a delicious paste at the 
touch of the tongue. As for her ragovit— 
but I will tell you. Robert got arrested, 
and I thought I had my chance. I offered 
to give him money for his fine if he would 
give me his daughter. How else could a 
good cook like Herménégilde be induced to 
marry an old fellow like me? He said he 
had to have a day for persuasion. Alors! 
The next day I went there, and he said to 
me with a grin: ‘ Mlle. Francoise will 
marry you, Joseph.’ I nearly feil out of 
my chair. He had supposed I meant the 
pretty one, who has no experience as a 
housekeeper. She looked sulky, I give you 
my word, and Herménégilde said nothing, 
as usual. What could I do? No doubt, I 
thought, he wants to get rid of the young 
one, and he has played a trick on me, for 
I did not say which daughter. Parblex/ 
The arrangements were made before I got 
my breath.” 

Hercule kicked off his snow-shoes and 
held them out to Poulin. 

“Put these on!” he commanded. “Go 
and tell Francoise that I shall betroth her 
to-day and marry her as soon as the bans 
can be read. The bride to-day will be 
Herménégilde—or I sha’n’t share the ex- 





















pense of keeping old Lortie out of jail, as I 
have made up my mind to do. [I'll follow 
you as soon as I can patch up your 
snow-shoes.”’ 

Like a man who has been dragged out of 
the icy St. Lawrence, Poulin took a deep 
and grateful breath. He put his feet into 
the harness, and, with an affectionate clasp 
of Grenier’s hand, started swiftly for La 
Concession. 

A minute later Joseph’s meager back had 
disappeared among the trees; but Hercule 
did not go immediately about his task. 
There was too much for him to think of— 
the resolution to kill, the sacrilegious com- 
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pact with the devil, the murderous intent 
with which he had twice advanced upon his 
supposed enemy. 

But through these reflections, like a shaft 
of sunlight through gray winter clouds, 
shone the generosity of Poulin and his own 
failure to strike when Joseph had been help- 
less. The memory of these two moments 
warmed his soul and illuminated him within, 
so that he lifted his face to a patch of 
blue that showed through the overhanging 
branches of the firs and spoke aloud. 

“One thing I have learned,” he said 
softly. ‘‘ God cannot be buried, for He is 
in the hearts of men!” 





Shall We Ever Be Able to 
Visit the Moon? 


IT IS NOT IMPOSSIBLE THAT THE FEAT MAY SOME DAY BE ACCOMPLISHED, 
BUT THE DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVERCOME ARE VERY GREAT 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


ANY of us have traveled around our 
world, a distance approximating 
twenty-five thousand miles, Shall 

we ever be able to travel from our world 
to the moon, a distance of about two hun- 
dred and thirty-nine thousand miles? 

To-day, of course, we cannot do so; but 
it is not impossible that some day men 
may travel from our earth to the moon, and 
back again. No one at all familiar with 
the progress of modern science and inven- 
tion will deny that such a journey is a 
future possibility. Indeed, it may be that 
to-morrow some stupendous discovery will 
revolutionize aerial navigation, and if this 
should occur, a journey to the moon would 
soon be occupying the minds and energies 
of terrestrial inventors and scientists. 

Even with the assistance of remarkable 
discoveries, however, there will remain great 
difficulties in the way of traveling from the 
earth to the moon. The first of these is 
the force that binds us to our world’s sur- 
face. This force, which we call gravity; 
pulls us toward the center of the earth, 


away from the moon, and it is so powerful 
that at present we know of no means by 
which to counteract it. 

To break its chain, so that we can fly 
away from our planet home, would require 
a velocity of not less than thirty-seven thou- 
sand feet per second. Since the best mod- 
ern guns can throw a shell with a speed of 
about three thousand feet per second, it is 
evident that we should have to be projected 
from our terrestrial surface about twelve 
times as fast in order to reach the surface 
of the moon. 

Furthermore, because both earth and 
moon are in motion, we should have to make 
careful mathematical calculations in order 
to hit the mark. Otherwise, in case our 
sky-craft should miss the moon, we might 
go on traveling through space indefinitely, 
unless some planet, like Jupiter, were to 
capture us. 


A DIFFICULT AND DANGEROUS VOYAGE 


Moreover, there are other difficulties and 
dangers in making a trip to the moon. Our 
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sky-craft would have to be strongly con- 
structed—very strongly indeed—to stand 
such a journey. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the friction and pressure upon it in 
passing through our atmosphere at such tre- 
mendous speed, there would be a great out- 
ward pressure from within it after we 
reached the vacuumlike environment of the 
ether. 

In order to remain alive, we should have 
to be surrounded by practically the same 
conditions inside our craft as they were 
when we left the terrestrial surface. We 
should have to breathe, and to have about 
the same atmospheric pressure upon our 
bodies as at the surface of our earth. There- 
fore—unless some unpredictable scientific 
discovery should assist us—the walls of the 
craft would have to be exceedingly strong 
to resist the tendency to expand outwardly 
into the ether, thus causing some opening 
which might suddenly or slowly destroy us. 

Again, the walls of our sky-craft would 
have to be very strong to resist possible 
collisions with aerolites— the small or 
large rock-fragments, popularly known as 
“ shooting stars.” When we remember that 
these bodies are traveling with a velocity 
of ten to forty miles per second not far 
from the earth’s surface, and that our craft 
would be speeding some seven miles per 
second, it is evident that a head-on collision 
would not be a gentle one. 

Moreover, when our sky-craft reaches the 
moon, its landing is not likely to be at all a 
soft one, since the moon possesses no known 
atmosphere to retard our speed, and the 
lunar surface is believed to be wholly rocky 
and hard. 

Doubtless, were we able to hurl our sky- 
craft free from terrestrial gravity, we could 
to-day build a craft that would weather an 
ethereal voyage from the earth to the moon. 
Doubtless it could be constructed to stand 
the powerful attacks of pressure and of 
aerolites, as well as the sudden and terrific 
bump at the end of the route. Our astrono- 
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mers of this twentieth century could cer- 
tainly aim such a craft so that it would 
reach its destination, and it is probable that 
the crew would not have much to do. 


VAST PROPULSIVE POWER NEEDED 


But the power required to hurl a sky- 
craft, weighing perhaps ten tons or more, 
with a velocity of about seven miles per sec- 
ond, from the terrestrial surface and through 
the atmosphere into the ether, would be 
nothing less than terrific. It seems an al- 
most impossible thing to do, but future dis- 
coveries and inventions may put it in a 
different light. 

We can calculate, at least approximately, 
how long such a voyage would take. Leav- 
ing out of consideration the acceleration 
of the sky-craft owing to the attraction of 
the moon, the average time would be about 
nine hours and a half. In other words, we 
could embark in’ America at 8 p.m. and 
disembark upon the moon before six o’clock 
the next morning. 

But now another problem arises. After 
we have reached the moon, how are we 
to get home? That is a difficult question 
to answer, although, if we had the necessary 
mechanism to propel our craft, it would be 
easier to return to the earth than to go to 
the moon. Upon the lunar surface, owing 
to the smaller mass of the moon, the force 
of gravity is only about one-sixth that 
of our terrestrial gravity, and it would * 
therefore require a velocity of only a little 
more than six thousand feet per second to 
overcome it. However, the voyage would 
be longer—about fifty-six hours. Thus the 
whole trip to the moon and back, if there 
were no delay, would take almost three 
days. 

Shall we ever visit the moon? If we, or 
any of the generations following us, should 
travel to this beautiful satellite of ours, they 
would, according to the testimony of the 
telescope, find it to be indeed a waterless, 
weird, and wonderful place! 








THE DOVE 


Apart from greed and strife, 
And the tense strain of life, 
The soul, like some white dove, 
Irised in peace and love, 
Broods with half-folded wings 
On God's eternal things. 


Hamilton Williams 














Make-Believe Limited 


BY ROBERT J. HORTON 


Illustrated by F. McAnelly 


store, but he dived in a different world 
—a world of purple mountains, of 
wide, sun-kissed plains, of deep, cool re- 
cesses of forest, of swift-running rivers and 
fields of living green, all peopled with his 
lively imaginings—a world of fair romance! 

He traveled extensively—evenings. 

Only the night before he had taken a trip 
to Salt Lake City. It had left him pretty 
tired. It had been after two o’clock in the 
morning when he finally returned. This 
had been rather a hard trip, too. He had 
made a mistake in figuring out one of his 
time-tables and had had to wait eight hours 
in Cheyenne. 


} E Gamma EVANS worked in a linen 


AT MANY POINTS 
ALONG THE ROUTE 
RODDY WOULD LIFT 

q HIS EYES FROM 
THE BEAUTIFULLY 
PRINTED, SPLEN- 
DIDLY ILLUSTRAT- 
ED PAMPHLETS, 
AND DREAM 


Oh, he didn’t actually go to Salt Lake, 
of course. He made this trip, as he made 
all trips, over the Mind Route. He took 
them mentally. 

Still, it is aggravating to be laid up eight 
hours in a town like Cheyenne, even though 
one travels only on the Make-Believe 
Limited. 

Roddy had enough time-tables in his 
room at Mrs. Stanley’s select boarding- 
house on Manhattan Island to have stocked 
any information-booth in the country. 

He kept this information right up to the 
minute, too. 

As soon as a new time-table was issued, 
he secured a copy of it and immediately 
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threw the out-of-date folder away. He was 
sincere in his game. 

Why, there were any number of railroad 
passenger-agents who had him on their 
mailing-lists as a bona-fide traveler and 
sent him new time-cards and other informa- 
tion regularly. 

And hotels! He had literature from 
every big commercial hotel and important 
resort in thé United States and Canada. 
He hadn’t done much with Mexico, things 
being so unsettled down there. 

When he decided, on some long winter 
evening, to take a mind trip, he went about 
the matter with painstaking method. 

His destination decided upon, he care- 
fully picked out his route. This was accom- 
plished through the agency of the maps in 
the railroad time-tables. Next he got to- 
gether all the literature bearing upon the 
cities and other points of interest along 
the route he had selected. 

He laid out this reading-matter on his 
table, beneath his study-lamp, with the 
maps propped up behind. Then he took up 
the pieces of literature dealing with the 
first large city or resort on the route, and 
read them. He read all the other bits of in- 
formation in their order, and thus traced 
his way across the country until he arrived 
at his destination. 

It was great sport. It had the movies 
beaten a city block. It was mentally exhil- 
arating, too. At many points along the 
route Roddy would lift his eyes from. the 
beautifully printed, splendidly illustrated 
pamphlets, and dream. The walls of his 
little room would vanish and he would look 
out upon the wonderful crescent curve about 
the Susquehanna, or into the Yellowstone’s 
land of geysers, or—with a little coaching 
from the California Raisin Growers’ book- 
lets—across the vineyards in the San Joa- 
quin valley. 

In this way he had “ covered ” an amaz- 
ing amount of territory. 

He had crossed and crisscrossed the Far 
West; slipped down one bank of the Colum- 
bia and up the other; followed the Missouri 
from Montana to where it merged with the 
Mississippi; traced his way across the des- 
erts of the Southwest; sojourned among 
lakes and brakes in the South—and once 
he had “ gone ”’ to Alaska. 

Alaska had been a long, hard trip. It 
had taken two months of preparation. He 


had to write north for booklets, and even 
then there was a mistake in one of them, 
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and he had been put.to the necessity of 
spending a night outdoors in White Horse 
Canon—think of it! 

He preferred the shorter, one-evening 
trips. 

Louisville was a good one-evening trip. 
So was Detroit. St. Paul and Minneapolis 
were within one-evening distance, too. Salt 
Lake was about the longest one-night trip 
he had taken, due to the fact that there 
was so much to see—I mean, read about 
—in the Mormon city. 

The Ozark country was a comparatively 
easy one-evening trip. San Antonio, on the 
other hand, was a good two-night jaunt. 

And the grand tour of the Southwest— 
he took one of these grand tours twice a 
year—required the last three evenings in 
February and the first four in March! He 
lost time on that, though, because of a mis- 
laid El Paso and Southwestern time-table. 

The maid, he found out afterward, had 
put it under his gas-heater. This oversight 
on her part had compelled him to stay 
over an extra night in El Paso at an ex- 
pense of six dollars and eighty cents. 

Oh, yes; he kept careful account of the 
expense, too. 

He had been very severe with Mrs. Stan- 
ley in this matter, even demanding that the 
maid be dismissed. However, the boarding- 
house proprietress made the matter all right 
by giving him a large map of the United 
States which she had stored in the attic. 
This proved very useful. 

The incident of the mislaid time-table 
had not been the only accident in the grand 
tour of the Southwest. There was the 
matter of the stage trip out from the Grand 
Canon. That had been a fool stunt. He 
had tried to cut across to see some petrified 
trees and then get back to the railroad at 
another point and had become lost. He 
had had to spend the night—a long, cruel 
mental night—on the desert, and a sand- 
storm had blown up! 

Can you imagine it? On the desert, at 
night, in a sand-storm? Roddy could im- 
agine it most vividly. The stinging sand 
had nearly ruined his eyes. He had found 
it necessary to wear glasses on succeeding 
trips to the Southwest. Moreover, after 
becoming lost, he had to buy a twenty-five- 
cent map of the State of Arizona to get out 
of the fix. 

Being lost on the desert is no laughing 
matter, even if you are traveling in a hall 
bedroom in a New York boarding-house. 
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Yet that was only one of the harrowing Of course, he had brought a mental suit 
experiences of the winter. It had been the against the railroad company and the pub- 
worst winter for travel Roddy had ever _lishers of the rail-guide in which he had seen 
known! 

He had got tangled up on a jerkline rail- 
road down in Louisiana and had to stay 
in the swamps for two 
days. He had taken cold 
and had to send for the 
doctor. Five dollars. Yes 
—and he had missed a 
day at work, although 


that hadn’t both- 
ered him much. 
No, the thing % 
that vexed him HE LEANED BACK 


IN A ROCKING-CHAIR 
a tne re- 
most was the care AND ROCKED HIS AUDIENCE 


lessness of some i. (7, = ALL.“ OVER THE UNITED STATES 
underling in get- 

ting up that time- 

table. The going 

time had been given all right, but the com- the time-table, but it had not been very 
ing-back time was missing. When Roddy ssatisfactory. He had to give up his De- 
turned about to go back to New Orleans he cember trip to South Carolina—a trip he 
couldn’t find any information about return- always looked forward to—on account of it. 
ing trains and there he had been—stalled. And then when he finally did get around 
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to take the South Carolina trip, he had 
lost his baggage and this had resulted in 
another suit. He had to spend a lot of 
imaginary time in the public library looking 
up the law, and the amount he mentally 
received in the end hardly amounted to as 
much as the baggage was worth. Roddy 
“ carried ” very expensive baggage. 

On the other hand, there were many 
pleasant and compensating features to the 
game that Roddy played under his study- 
lamp in his hall-room. 

There had been the time when he “ rode ” 
from Omaha to Chicago with the president 
of the road. Ah, that was some trip! He 
had aired his ideas quite thoroughly to the 
president, too. 

Then he had “ ridden” in private cars 
quite frequently. Once he had remained 
for the better part of a trip to Jacksonville, 
Florida, in the luxurious private car of a 
well-known wealthy family. That, also, 
had been a great trip. 


II 


THESE mental peregrinations furnished 
Roddy with no small amount of information 
about the country at large and its show- 
places, and his vivid imagination did the 
rest. 

He talked about the West or the South or 
the North with equal freedom, exhibiting 
an intimacy with details which convinced 
his listeners. 

He told his audiences of the beauties of 
the Columbia River country; of the rare 
colorings of Arizona skies; of the grandeur 
of the Colorado Rockies. And people be- 
lieved him. Why not? They didn’t know 
any different themselves in most cases, even 
though some of them had been there. 

So Roddy never was disputed. People 
listened to him with genuine interest. 

But underneath all the pretense, despite 
his fascinating game of mind travel, Roddy 
was possessed with an overpowering desire 
some day to go and actually see the won- 
ders which he so ably described. For the 
farthest West he’d ever been was Trenton, 
New Jersey, and he had made that trip 
without wanting to go there at all. 

He had been spending several evenings 
in Southern California, where a great deal 
of golf is played, according to hotel and 
resort booklets, and he had grown curious 
about the game. Somebody remarked that 
there were links at Englewood, New Jersey, 
so Roddy had gone up to One Hundred and 
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Twenty-Ninth Street, crossed on the ferry, 
and in due time appeared at the Englewood 
links to watch a game. 

In some way he made a mistake on the 
way back and took the wrong car. He 
changed and took another car—another 
wrong one. He changed and took another, 
and still another, and kept changing and 
taking new cars until he wound up at eleven 
o’clock that night in Trenton! 

This had constituted Roddy’s greatest 
and longest trip—all taken by trolley and 
by accident. 

It was hard to save money for actual trav- 
el on the sort of salary Roddy had been get- 
ting. Indeed, his latest and most substantial 
raise had come but a few days before. And a 
vacation of two weeks does not suggest the 
time needed for a trip of five or six thousand 
miles if one is to do much stopping off. 

So Roddy had spent his last four vaca- 
tions on a farm near a small lake in Jersey. 

But this year he figured on something 
better. He had—as he put it—three thou- 
sand miles in the bank. By which he meant 
that he had a balance of about ninety dol- 
lars. Roddy now and then figured in miles 
—three cents to the mile. 

In addition to this sum in bank, he 
would have two weeks’ pay advanced him 
before he started on his vacation. This 
would give him, after some other necessary 
expense had been deducted, about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars for his vacation 
trip. 

It was Friday, and his vacation was sched- 
uled to start the following Monday. Where 
would he go? He faltered as he studied . 
his maps. To the far, far West? What 
was the name of that pretty little lake in 
Idaho where the whitefish came from? Or 
would Lake Chelan in Washington be 
better? 

Lake Chelan was a thrilling thought. In 
a moment he was whisked away on the 
wings of fancy to the long, narrow lake 
among the pines of northern Washington. 

He stood upon a towering peak, at the 
edge of a precipice two thousand feet deep, 
and looked out over the blue waters to the 
green of the pines on the distant shore. 
What was that? He leaned closer to the 
precipice and swung his binoculars to his 
eyes. A little squirrel was coming down to 
drink! What a beautiful sight; a littl— 

“Wake up, you nut!” said a fellow 
boarder, and Roddy realized that he was 
still in New York. He glared long and 
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balefully at the chap who so rudely shat- 
tered his musings. 


Ill 


He left the problem of deciding where to 
go for his vacation for final consideration on 
Saturday afternoon. And Saturday after- 
noon he decided to take in reality the last 
trip he had taken mentally in his room, 
and actually go to Salt Lake. 

“ To the red hills of Utah,” he murmured 
dramatically as he packed his grips. 

“To the desert that has been made to 
bloom like a rose; to where the sea-gulls 
follow the plows and pluck the worms from 
the furrows; to the wonder city of the 
West!” 

Oh, there was poetry in Roddy! And, 
naturally, a phrase or two that he had read 
in Commercial Club folders lingered in his 
memory and now and then crept into his 
conversation. 

His grips packed, his room-rent paid two 
weeks in advance, his other little errands all 
attended to, he started down-town to the 
consolidated ticket-offices to purchase his 
transportation. 

Among the advertisements in the subway 
he noticed: 

SPEND YOUR VACATION 

AMONG TEN THOUSAND LAKES IN 

GLORIOUS MINNESOTA 


There now; there was something in that, 
too. 

Salt Lake was a long distance away. 
Why spend so much time traveling? He 
could shoot through Pennsylvania by way 
of the famous Crescent Curve—which he 
wanted very much to see—stop a few hours 
in Chicago, and be in Minnesota overnight. 

“ Arrive Chicago 3.25 P.M., leave 8 P.M., 
arrive Minneapolis 10 A.M., leave 2 P.M., ar- 
rive Jewel Lake 5.25 P.M.,” he quoted to 
himself. Why not? 

He got out at the next station and re- 
turned on an up-town train. That evening 
he looked over his Minnesota literature and 
decided definitely upon the sojourn among 
the ten thousand lakes. 

His decision was aided by the advertising 
phrase. 

Just one lake—like the Great Salt Lake— 
wouldn’t be so very much to talk about. 
But ten thousand lakes!—some topic for 
conversation there. 

Why he could number them—the lakes. 
That would make it much more impressive. 
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For instance, he would be able to address 
the boarding-house table as follows: 

“JT was walking under the trees on a 
narrow strip of ground between Lake No. 
8720 and Lake No. 8721, when I saw a 
large flock of ducks alight on Lake No. 
9103, some distance away.” 

That would certainly prove effective. It 
gave the impression, not only of unlimited 
lakes, but that he was well acquainted with 
each lake by its proper number! It would 
be a knock-out. 

Next morning he took his grips and 
started down-town. 

Again a message was flashed to him in the 
subway: 

THE COLORADO ROCKIES 
ESTES PARK 
AMERICA’S PLAYGROUND 


Why, of course! 

What had ever driven Colorado out of his 
mind? 

Colorado! Everybody was talking about 
Colorado, and he had come near missing 
it. What were a few lakes when one could 
get on top of a mountain peak, among the 
clouds, and look all over the United States! 

He changed from the down-town train 


to an up-town train at the next station. 

In his room he looked up the time-tables 
which would be needed on the Colorado 
trip. There was a train that night which 
made excellent connections with a good 
train out of St. Louis, but he couldn’t go 


that night. He must leave New York by 
day because he wanted so much to see the 
great Crescent Curve. He had read a lot 
about that curve. See it coming back? 
No; he wanted to talk about it while out 
there among the tourists. 

There was nothing to it but wait until 
the next morning. 

He arrived at the big terminal about fif- 
teen minutes before the time for his train’s 
departure. He rushed to where he thought 
the ticket-office ought to be and found him- 
self in the men’s smoking-room. From there 
he managed to get around into the women’s 
room, and then he retired to the big wait- 
ing-room and started all over. 

He didn’t know much about large sta- 
tions. The hundreds of time-tables and 
booklets he had read had contained no in- 
formation about stations except a map 
showing where they were located. 

On his next trial he ended up in the 
baggage-room. This wouldn’t do at all. He 
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looked at his watch. Five minutes left. 
Well, so long as he was there he might as 
well check his baggage. But he hadn’t 
bought his ticket. 

No, they wouldn’t check his baggage 
without a ticket. 

One minute was consumed in arguing 
about this, and then he plunged out into 
another vast room, down a flight of steps, 
and there were the trains. 

The trains! 

He thrilled all over. Every nerve tin- 
gled. He read the names of them and there 
was his: 


GREAT WESTERN LIMITED 


He started for it. 

“ Where’s your ticket?” ‘demanded the 
uniformed man at .the gate. 

“T haven’t had time to get it, but I'll 
pay the conductor on the train,” said 
Roddy. 

“Nothing doing; you’ve got to have a 
ticket to get through here.” 

“But I ain’t got time to get it before the 
train goes. I’ve got to go on this train. 
Why; I’m going to the land of everlasting 
snow!” 

“ Get out of the way now and let these 
people through. You can’t pass without a 
ticket.” 

“ But, I’m going to the top of the world, 
I tell you, for my vacation. _ I’ve got to go.” 

A stout arm fell upon his shoulder and 
moved him away. 

He was in the hands of a station cop! 

The last of the waiting people passed 
through the gate and the Great Western 
Limited pulled out while Roddy was telling 
it to the grinning officer. 

There was nothing now to do but wait. 

He had got lost in the terminal and 
missed his train. A humiliating thought. 

He picked up a paper on a bench in the 
waiting-room and sat down to wait. On an 
inside page this announcement met his eye: 


SEE AMERICA FIRST! 
YOU HAVEN’T SEEN AMERICA 
UNTIL YOU'VE SEEN 
GLACIER PARK 


Roddy laid down the paper. He had 
clean forgotten about Glacier Park. And 
after having read so much about it, too! 

“The land of rainbow-hued crags and 
never-melting ice,” he breathed. “ And 
Going-to-the-Sun Mountain.” 

Going-to-the-Sun! 
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A name to conjure with. 

How well it would sound in conversation! 
He imagined himself addressing the board- 
ing-house table: 

“ That night I stayed at a quaint chalet 
in the shadow of Going-to-the-Sun Moun- 
tain. I will never-forget the play of the 
sunset upon that majestic peak. All about 
me the pines reared their—reared their—” 

That was bad; awful bad. Reared was 
not the word to be used there. Pines did 
not rear, he reflected. Well, what did they 
do? Stand silently? Why, to be sure! 

“ All about me the pines stood silently—” 

That settled it. Glacier Park it would 
have to be. He would get an early start 
next morning. 

Now it is queer what a ticket-agent can 
do. There he stands behind his wire barrier 
or flat-topped counter with countless threads 
of romance passing through his fingers, yet 
he grasps none of them. He is a mere 
atom. Art has passed him by without so 
much as a fleeting touch upon the shoulder. 
And never was this so well demonstrated as 
in Roddy’s case. 

By the mere mention of the round-trip 
fare and a subtle hint as to the cost of going 
through the park, a ticket-agent next morn- 
ing blasted the would-be traveler’s hopes 
of visiting Montana’s wonder spot, 

Roddy simply didn’t have money enough. 

Back he went to his boarding-house room. 

This setback precluded the possibility of 
getting started anywhere very far away that 
day. And the next day was Wednesday. 
Practically four days consumed in trying to 
decide where to go for his vacation! There 
wasn’t such a great amount of time left, he 
realized in a panic. And it did cost like the 
dickens to go West. 


IV 


Next afternoon Mrs. Martha Wilkins, 
proprietress of the Farmside House at 
Round Lake, New Jersey, addressed the 
company on her front porch as follows: 

“ That’s a delightful young man who just 
came. He must have lots of money because 
he travels extensively. You should hear 
him tell about his travels. He’s been every- 
where. It’s very educating to listen to him. 
He has come here every year now for five 
years to get a couple of weeks’ rest. He 
says my place is very quiet and homelike 
and a good place to obtain rest.” 

“ Like fun it is!” snorted a somewhat 
frayed bookkeeper, under his breath. “ I’ve 














MENTAL TRAVEL AND 
ACTUAL TRAVEL WERE TWO 
DIFFERENT THINGS 


spent a week here looking for 
that and / can’t find it!” 

Romance lies at our elbows. 
It is only its glamour that 
is reflected in the distance. 
Roddy did not realize this or he would have 
paid more attention to Miss Florence Han- 
ning from the start. 

As it was, she became conspicuous by de- 
grees due to the fact that slowly but surely 
she thrust herself into a commanding posi- 
tion in the front row of those who sat on 
Mrs. Wilkins’s front porch at Farmside and 
listened to Roddy. ® 

Roddy was at his best. 

He leaned back in a rocking-chair and 
rocked his audience all over the United 
States. He took them on trips to the North- 
west, the Coast, the Southwest, the Middle 
West, and just the West. 

“ Just the West”’ was Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Utah, and Nevada, he ex- 
plained. And they listened. There was 
nothing else to do. They Aad to listen. 
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And thus Florence Hanning came to have 
a great respect for Roddy. 

“‘T should think it would get terribly tire- 
some to be doing such a tremendous amount 


”? 


of traveling,” she said, thereby convincing 
him that she had more sense than most 
girls. “I should think the jar and jam of 
the cars, the harsh grating of the wheels, 
the singsong of the whining rails would get 
on your nerves!” 

Roddy gave the girl a sudden, surprised 
look. With a panicky start he realized that 
he had won her interest because she thought 
he had actually gone to the places he had 
been describing. And he realized also that 
her interest was something he would like 
very much to retain. 

“ Y-yes, traveling makes people tired,” he 
stammered uneasily. 
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“Tl get a cushion for your poor back,” 
she said, and did so. 

And Roddy laid back in his chair and 
rocked and dreamed, while Florence Han- 
ning listened. 

During the next ten days he led her all 
over the country. He took her to the Yel- 
lowstone, to Yosemite, to Santa Cruz, to the 
Grand Cafion, to San Antonio and quaint 
New Orleans. 

“How wonderfully you can describe 
things,” she said in evident admiration. 

Roddy felt himself expand in the region 
of the chest. He had a good chest, too. 
For that matter, he was a clean-cut, good- 
looking young American of the average 
type, with hair the color of bronze and the 
eyes of the dreamer. 

“ How I would like to have traveled so 
much!” she sighed. 

Roddy’s heart warmed toward her as it 
never had warmed toward any girl before. 
She was good to look at, too. 

“T should think you would feel a yearn- 
ing to settle down,” she continued. 

Settle down! It suggested a new thought. 

“A splendid-looking couple,” observed 
Mrs. Wilkins as Roddy and Florence ap- 
proached the house for supper after a short 
walk in the orchard. 

“T wish there were fewer empty cans 
and more fresh vegetables here,” snarled the 
frayed bookkeeper from the porch. 

“ T must put them together at the table,” 
thought Mrs. Wilkins; then aloud: “ Fresh 
vegetables ain’t everything, Mr. Smith.” 

Evidently they were not, because neither 
Roddy nor Miss Hanning seemed to notice 
the absence of them. 

“ T’ve got to go to Salt Lake next month,” 
observed a man at table that night. 

“ Better go by way of Chicago,” said 
Roddy quickly. ‘“ Get in there on any of 
half a dozen good trains that leave New 
York in the morning: leave Chicago at 
7.10 P.M., arrive at Omaha at g.10 in the 
morning; leave Omaha at 9.30, and arrive 
at Cheyenne at 10.05 that night; get out of 
there at 11.10—same train and a good one, 
too—and breeze into Ogden at three o’clock 
the next afternoon; leave there at 3.30 and 
at 4.30 you’re in Salt Lake. Not a hard 
trip, all told.” 

They looked at him in admiration. 

Florence glowed with pride. 

“T guess you’re right,” said the man who 
contemplated the trip. “ But I’ve got a 
side trip to Butte in the bargain.” 
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Roddy was on the job in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

“Leave Salt Lake at 1.15 in the after- 
noon on the Short Line and you’re in Butte 
next morning at 4.05,” he chirped. “ Finish 
your business that day, waltz out of Butte, 
same route, at 4.35 that afternoon and at 
8.30 next morning you’re in the Mormon 
village again.” 

Did he know his subject? Well, I guess 
he did. 

“* Most people prefer the electric between 
Ogden and Salt Lake,” continued Roddy in 
a somewhat bored tone, “ but that’s a mere 
question of taste.” 

The bookkeeper came out on the porch 
after supper with the information that he 
would leave next day. 

“T’'ll take the 4.18 out of here to-morrow 
afternoon,” he said sourly. 

“You mean the 4.19,” corrected Roddy. 
“ The time has been changed. That train 
leaves a minute later since the first of the 
month.” 

Oh, boy! 

Florence fairly beamed upon Roddy while 
the bookkeeper swore under his breath and 
thought futilely for an answer. 

“ And if I were you,” Roddy went on, 
“T’d take the 3.08. That train makes six 
minutes better running-time and _ better 
connections all around.” 

Next day the man actually did take the 
3.08. 

That night—their last at Farmside— 
Roddy and Florence walked in the purple 
twilight. 

“You must feel so sorry that your quiet, 
restful sojourn here is ended,” she said. 

“Yes; I am sorry,” he replied quite 
truthfully. 

“ How hard it must be to think of tak- 
ing up traveling again,” she sighed. 

“ Traveling is hard,” he answered eva- 
sively, “especially now since the govern- 
ment took control.” 

“T should think you would settle down.” 

There it was Again—settle down. Why 
not? 

“ Won’t you tell me where you live?” he 
asked gently. 

She gave him her card and received his 
in return. 

They both appeared startled when they 
read each other’s address. They lived on 
the same street and in the same block—in 
boarding-houses! 

She looked at him and he grinned fool- 
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ishly. So they were both untraveled work- 
ers! They laughed together. And instant- 
ly she was in his arms. 

“ Will you marry me?” he whispered. 

“Yes,” she answered, “but you must 
promise to stop traveling. You must settle 
down. Will you promise?” 

He promised. 

V 


THEY were married early in November. 

Florence had insisted upon a wedding trip 
to Chicago, although Roddy had actually 
tried to get out of it. Mental travel and 
actual travel were two different things. 

“ Will you go down and get the tickets?” 
she asked the day before the wedding. 

“No, no,” he replied, remembering his 
experience with the ticket-agent when he 
had Glacier Park in mind for his vacation. 
“No, I wish you’d get the tickets and 
everything—I don’t want to be bothered 
with it; it bores me dreadfully; makes me 
terribly morose.” 

So she got the tickets. 

She led the way to the waiting train at 
the terminal. 

She told the porter about the grips and 
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saw to it that they had pillows and maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

“T want you to take everything off my 
hands,” Roddy declared. 

And she did. 

They sat in their seat in the Pullman of 
a long limited train racing across Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Roddy was speechless. He looked bored. 
She felt sorry for him. 

But he wasn’t bored. If the truth must 
be told, it was Roddy’s first real trip and he 
was scared stiff! 

Beneath the friendly shelter of a news- 
paper across their laps, Roddy laid a clam- 
my hand upon that of his wife. The an- 
swering pressure was somewhat reassuring. 

They smiled into each other’s eyes. 

The train conductor came through on his 
way to check up the transportation. 

Roddy bucked up sufficient courage to 
pluck him timidly by the sleeve. 

“ Conductor, will you please tell us how 
long it will be before we come to the great 
Crescent Curve?” 

“ Crescent Curve?” said the genial con- 
ductor, beaming upon them over his glasses. 
“Why, we passed that an hour back!” 





SONGS AND RIVERS 


Sonos and rivers faintly rise 

Far from haunts of mortal eyes; 
Secret springs known but to fays 
Dwelling in the purple haze 
Quivering on the mountain heights, 
Basking in the hushed delights; 
Songs, like rivers, softly start 

From the spring of Hidden Heart. 


Songs and rivers blithely flow 

To the valleys far below; 

There are fertile lands to bless, 
Fields awaiting fruitfulness; 

There are white-sailed sloops to bear, 
Filled with precious freight and fair. 
Songs, like rivers, tune a lyre 

To the Land of Heart’s Desire. 


Songs and rivers seek their rest 

In a sea’s embracing breast; 

Binding with a silver chain 

Mountain, valley, mead, and main; 
Blest by Heaven, though far their course 
From the mystic, silent source. 

Songs, like rivers, trysting keep 

In Heart’s Haven, calm and deep. 


Clarence Urmy 





William Shakespeare as a 
Baseball Fan 


EVIDENCE WHICH MUST CONVINCE ALL THOSE WHO BELIEVE THAT THE PERSON- 
ALITY OF THE MASTER DRAMATIST IS REVEALED IN HIS PLAYS 


By Charles Veatch 


Author of “ Was Shakespeare a Barber?” etc. 


F the numerous traditions connected 
() with the story of William Shake- 

speare, many are puerile and un- 
worthy of serious consideration by the con- 
scientious biographer. Others are amply 
sustained by careful study of the plays, 
wherein are laid bare not only the soul of 
the poet, his aspirations and yearnings, but 
much of his every-day life. 

One of these traditions recites that Shake- 
speare was for several seasons owner and 
manager of the Stratford baseball-team, 
and an active participant in the games. 
Incredible as this may at first appear, one 
only needs to consult his writings for con- 
vincing evidence of the fact. When one 
reads the histories, comedies, and tragedies 
of the great master, and finds mention of 
bases, home-runs, strikes, errors, stealing 
bases, sneaks, scores, games, umpires, plays, 
pitchers, flies, and catches, what else can 
one think? These technical terms are an 
essential part of the game, and must have 
been employed by one familiar with its 
every phase; they could not be the result 
of chance or mere caprice. 

The poet’s commendatory notices of 
racing, hunting, angling, archery, and other 
sports, point to a vigorous body, a whole- 
some delight in manly recreation, and a 
hearty love of outdoor life. Indeed, it 
cannot be doubted that Shakespeare was 
an “all-round sport.”’ Why, then, should 
he not have been a baseball “ fan”? There 
can be no doubt whatever that he was a 
lover of the game, and that he was known 
as such to all the fans of Stratford, who, 
he says, “ had no other book but the score 
and the tally ””—other literature being 
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strictly tabued. No doubt his references to 
the “nine worthies” in “ Henry IV ” and 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost” are in generous 
recognition of the sterling virtues of the 
home team. 

A number of Shakespeare’s characters, at 
one time or another, had something to do 
with baseball at Stratford or other towns 
in the circuit. Coric/anus got into the game 
early, his first work being in the outfield, 
where, according to Cominius, he “ stopped 
the fliers” at the age of sixteen. .The one 
cherished ambition of Henry VI, in his 
callow days, was to “ catch the fly ”; later 
he learned to swat the horsehide, frequently 
for three bases. Othello delighted to get 
away from those “ most potent, grave, and 
reverend signiors ” and take a hand in the 
game, in supreme disregard of the color line. 
He was a good batter who looked well to 
his averages, and his first remark after 
making a run was: 


“ Have you scored me?” 


The Moor seems to have played at second 
base. It isn’t a very far cry from a cushion 
on the diamond to a pillow in the hand, 
and perhaps “ on this hint ” he acted in his 
last interview with Desdemona. 

Very prominent among the Stratford nine 
was Sir John Falstaff — bluff, hearty old 
Jack, famous as a sprinter in those davs 
when he “ felt some salt of his youth.” On 
one occasion, as he sent a red-hot grounder 
to left-field fence, the bleachers rose as one 
man and roared: 


“Run up, Sir John!” 
“ Go, go, sweet Sir John!” 


These words of cheer enabled the rogue 
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to pull through for a home-run. In after 
years, his increasing rotundity not permit- 
ting active work, he served as umpire, and 
made that celebrated decision: 


“ There’s no scoring but on the plate.” 


The printed report of the game reads 
“pate”; this, however, is clearly one of 
those provoking misprints that have brought 
many commentators to grief. Only one 
error was ever charged up to Sir John, and 
this was in his last days, when Mistress 
Quickly declared that she saw him 
“ fumble.” 

In this connection probably the worst 
case of fumbling on record is that of 
Young Marcius, described in “ Coriolanus ” 
when he essayed to stop the ball: 


“ He caught it, he let it go again; and after it 
again; and over and over he comes and up again; 
catched it again.” 


One of the most important units in a 
ball-team is the pitcher, and our poet has 
much to say anent this dynamic individual. 
Students of physics, and, of course, grand- 
standers and bleacherites, are familiar with 
the “‘ curves ” described by the ball, which 
are so puzzling to the man at bat; they 


give an advantage to the “twirler” that 


Shakespeare calls: “spherical predomi- 
nance.” On one occasion Claudius, being 
up for his turn, became so “ rattled” by 
the arts of the sphere-propeller that Bene- 
dick was constrained to shout from the 
bleachers: 


“ Now you strike like a blind man.” 


A similar instance occurred in a game 
with the Shottery nine, where the batter was 
greeted by the silvery voice of Rosaline 
from the grand stand: 


“Thou canst not hit it, hit it, hit it, 
Thou canst not hit it, my good man.” 


Rosaline was correct in her forecast; 
Claudius “ fanned out,” even as the mighty 
Casey was predestined to do some three 
hundred and odd years later. 

Travers once described a game to the 
Duke of Northumberland where there was 
some fine base-running. He mentioned one, 
especially, who “seemed in running to 
devour the way.” This expression furnishes 
an instructive lesson in the evolution of 
modern slang; we ncw say “scorch the 
boulevards ” or “ burn up the road.” 

The Shakespearian dramas are so full of 
allusions to the game that they read iike 
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excerpts from the sporting page of a big 
daily. Here are a few typical examples: 


“The play’s the thing, wherein Ill catch.” 
“He that comes safe home will stand atiptoe.” 
“Score me up.” 

“Play out the play.” 

“ Pitch ball.” 

“ Strike, boys, and take -your turn.” 

“ Three hits.” 

“Strike one.” 

“Where go you with bats and clubs?” 
“He could not miss it.” 

“Well, in that hit you miss.” 

“He shall not exceed three hits.” 
“Masks for face and noses.” 

“ You shall play it in a mask.” 


The early use of rain-checks is indicated 
by a significant line: 


“ Rain, the game is up.” 


And to show how history repeats itself 
in its immemorial way, we find announce- 
ments of the “ Pirates,” “ Senators,” 
“ Tigers,” “‘ Millers,” “ Indians,” “ Giants,” 
“ Blues,” and so on. Shakespeare was 
evidently a baseballist in all that the word 
implies. 

Thus far, no mention has been made of a 
cipher, and it was hoped that there would 
be no occasion to say anything about it, 
unless in connection with the score; but 
a fresh discovery makes a brief notice 
imperative. The advocates of fair play, 
including the loyal thousands who are 
old-fashioned enough to believe that Shake- 
speare wrote his own plays, will be glad to 
know that the secret, so long hidden, is now 
about to be unveiled, the truth as to au- 
thorship made plain, and the controversy 
closed to the gratification of everybody. 

In “ King Henry IV,” first part, second 
act, first scene, may be found, although 
camouflaged, an indignant protest, the 
outcome of outraged feelings long pent up, 
indicating beyond peradventure that pa- 
tience had ceased to be a virtue with 
William Shakespeare. Here it is—‘ Can 
you not read it? Is it not fair writ?” 


“Bacon be hanged! All gammon! 
trick worth two of that.” 


I trust that this astonishing disclosure will 
start a big stampede for the Shakespeare 
tent. It gives us the poet’s own opinion on 
the cipher fad, and who else could denounce’. 
it with such undeniable authority? If the - 
Baconians will now retire into innocuous 
desuetude, all true lovers of Shakespeare 
may well exclaim: 


“ For this relief much thanks!” 


I know a 





Phil Burt’s Arsenic Afternoon 


BY JIM EGAN 


Illustrated by Irma Deremeaux 


HE way of the transgressor is arsenic, 
especially if he transgresseth with a 
typewriter. 

Yea, Bonaparte! 
thing, let me tell you. 

Kidding people is my business. Some- 
times they seem to like it, and sometimes— 
well, no man can please everybody. At all 
events, it enables me to keep the wolf and 
his bill-collecting brethren off the front 
porch. That’s something. 

If you’ve ever turned to the sport page 
of the Morning Rave my stuff has probably 
attacked your optics. Each day, excepting 
Sunday, there’s a column running down the 
left-hand side which is headed: 

“ T'll Say So.” 

Right under, in smaller type, is the 
tidings: 

“ By Phil Burt.” 

Uhuh! I’m Phil. I’m the guy who 
dashes off the bright little remarks like 
these: 


You’ve said some- 


Cinnamons made six errors in game yesterday. 
They showed perfect teamwork in fumbling. 

Mike Goopis, the new outfielder, looks like big- 
league timber. Between the ears. 

Ty Cobb is still hitting them harder than a rail- 
way doughnut tastes. 

Fine feathers make fine birds, but they don’t 
improve a bowl of soup much. 

LESS GO! 

Three teams in this league seem to be afraid of 
cyclones. They are always dropping in the cellar. 


Doubtless you recognize it. That’s the 
kind of bunk I exhale daily. A few people 
think it funny. Luckily, one of them 
happens to be the bird who owns the 
Morning Rave. 

During the baseball season I use up most 
of my.space kidding along the warriors of 
the diamond. You can always find some 
poor bullet to pick on regularly, and he 
generally takes it like Austria did the peace 
terms. 

But last season I ran up against another 


brand of individual. Jake McClain, left- 
fielder for the Cinnamons, and reputed one 
of the best gardeners in the big time, got 
off to a miserable start. He muffed easy 
hoists, breezed in the pinches, and stum- 
bled around on the bags like he_was ivory 
from the collar skyward. 

Quite naturally, Jake became the bacon 
for professional kidders, and I guess I 
featured him a little stronger than the rest. 
It was a bit rough on McClain, but I 
never figured he would make a squawk; so 
I was surprised to find him waiting at the 
office for me one July morning, his face all 
twisted into scowls. In one hand he held a 
copy of the paper. 

“Why, good morning, Jake!” I re- 
marked, trying to seem happy and pleasant, 
as if he were bringing me a birthday present 
or something. 

“ Say, what’s the idea of you bawlin’ me 
out all the time?” he demanded, with one 
of those cheerful, I’d-like-to-knock-you-for- 
a-goal expressions. 

“ Bawling you out?” I asked, affecting 
an air of childish innocence. 

“ That’s what I said!” he responded. 
“ Didn’t you write this?” 

He shoved the sport page under my nose, 
indicating with a large and knotty fore- 
finger the following observation: 


If the Cinnamons only had nine Jake McClains 
on the team, opposing heavers could always pitch 
no-hit games. 


The large and knotty forefinger then 
searched out another paragraph: 


Only birds who make more errors than Jake 
McClain are the bullets who are trying to run 
Russia. 


I looked at the irate outfielder. 

“ Well?” I uttered. A wonderful word 
in times of stress. It’s so non-committal. 

‘I’m gettin’ sick of this!” stormed the 
bal-player. “ You gotta quit ridin’ me— 
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I ain’t no mustang. No wonder I boot a 
few, with all you sorghum-brained news- 
paper guys shootin’ it into me!” 

“ T’m sorry, McClain, if you’re offended,” 
I apologized. “I was only kidding you a 
little—”’ 

“A little?” he interrupted. “ Say, 
you’ve panned me until I feel like the 
Kaiser. I tell you it’s the nuts!” 

Then I, who should have been pouring 
linseed upon the troubled waters, had to 
go and sink my hoof in it. 

“Of course,” I said, “ you'll have to 
admit your work hasn’t been the best in the 
world, McClain. You really have played 
some awfully rotten baseball.” 

“ Rotten baseball!” he howled. “A lot 
you know about baseball—you or any other 
guy that sits 
around in an 
armchair doin’ 
all your hittin’ 
on a defenseless 
typewriter! Why, 
if it wasn’t for 
the score-boards, 


Ss 


he 
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“you MUST 'A’ MADE A HIT,” SAID THE YOUTH. 
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some of you birds wouldn’t know that nine 
innin’s made up a ball-game!” 

I attempted one of those tolerant and 
superior smiles. 

“ You’re making another boot, McClain,” 
I declared. “ In so far as I’m concerned, I 
think I can safely say I understand baseball 
well enough to tell the good from the bad. 
I played a little some years ago, and—well, 
I hardly believe you can tell me anything 
about the game.” 

“Oh, you’re a smart guy, all right!” 
sneered McClain. “You sport writers 
claim to know so much, it’s a wonder 
Rockefeller ever had sense enough to make 
a dollar. It don’t seem that there could be 
any brains left over. But when you tell me 
you know anything about the game of 

baseball, I say you don’t!” 
“ Now, McClain—” I began. 
“Now nothing!” he retorted. 
“ How would you like to be in my 
shoes? How would you like to 
stand for the pannin’ I get? Ever 
look at it that way? I'll tell you 
what I'll do. I have five hundred 
berries in the 
bank, and I'll 
bet I can trade 
places with you 
and do a better 
job than you 
can. Now, what 
do you think of 
that, Mr. Wise 
Guy?” 


-““ a SWELL-LCOKIN’ JANE TOLD ME TO GIVE YOU THIS” 
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“Oh, that’s ridiculous!” I laughed. “I 
anr not a ball-player.” 

“ And I ain’t a writer, either,” he flashed; 
“but I’ve had enough schoolin’ to put 
words together, and I can do it for one day, 
I guess. Did you ever play ball? Didn’t 
I understand you to say you played a little 
once upon a time?” 

“But I am not a professional ball- 
player—” 

“ Am I any professional writer? Huh? 
I’m takin’ as much of a chance as you are. 
I’m bettin’ I can do’ your work better for 
one day than you can do mine. Now, what 
do you say?” 

“Our lines of endeavor are not at all 
alike,” I said weakly. “‘ Your idea is so 
foolish that—” 

“ Foolish nothin’!” he sneered. “ You’re 
not game. You’re as yellow as a duck’s 
foot!” 

That was the final wisp of hay which 
crippled the ship of the. desert. 

“That ‘It be enough from you, you 
fumble-fingered busher!” I snapped. “I 
won’t have any prune leaguer pulling the 
stuff you’re trying to get away with in this 
office. I'll show you where to get off by 
taking you up. Thought you could bluff 
me, did you? I'll trade places with you any 
old day in the week, and you'll look more 
like a dub than you do now, if it’s pos- 
sible!” 

Pretty wild collection of language to hurl 
at any one, but I was madder than the 
famous rabbit of early spring. Jake Mc- 
Clain was fully as peeved, and we almost 
set fire to the office agreeing to the details 
of the wager. 

II 


WHEN it was all settled, Jake was to take 
my place in the office the following 
Wednesday, and I was to officiate as the 
regular outfielder of the Cinnamons that 
same afternoon, provided the consent of all 
interested parties could be gained. 

“Tt can be fixed up all right,” McClain 
remarked in answer to my objections. 
“Old Bill Pratt will stretch a point to 
favor a stunt for the paper, and this is 
how the thing will look. Besides, we 


haven’t a regular league game that day. We 
tackle the Trench Diggers from the other 
circuit in an exhibition game for the benefit 
of the convalescent soldiers here.” 

Not to dwell too long upon the harrowing 
details, let me observe that Bill Pratt, of 
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the Cinnamons, agreed to use me as his 
left-fielder in the exhibition contest, and I, 
of course, was able to appoint Jake Mc- 
Clain manager of the Rave’s “ nut column ” 
for a day. 

When I cooled down a bit, I would have 
given an old-fashioned wine cellar to back 
out of the mess, for I could see my finish. 
It would be an exhibition game, all right, 
and I would be the terrible exhibition. Jake 
McClain would also fizzle as a “ funny 
man ”; but his disgrace would be as noth- 
ing to my public humiliation. 

Thus I figured—and can you blame me? 
As for the five hundred fish, I scarcely 
thought of that. 

The first sensible thing I did after getting 
into this miserable wager was to dash out 
to Marion’s house. In addition to being the 
prettiest girl between the Pacific and the 
Atlantic, Marion was a past noble grand 
among baseball “ bugs,” and had a head 
as full of ideas as a salesman of wildcat oil 
stock; only hers weren’t the same kind of 
ideas. 

“ Of all the reckless youths, Jack!” she 
exclaimed after [ had elucidated my folly. 
You see my name is Phil Burt during 
working hours only. 

“ Somebody ought to feature me in a 
head-butting contest against a nice, soft 
brick wall!” I yodeled bitterly. “ Little 
Bobby Boob from Boobville—that’s me! I 
have certainly pulled a prize boner this 
time!” 

Marion patted me soothingly on the 
cheek. 

“Ts it the Trench Diggers you have to 


play against?” she queried. “‘ Why, that’s 
Uncle Fred’s club!” 
“ Don’t I know it?” I said. “ He'll kid 


me to death! This will be a great chance 
for him to get a few laughs at my expense. 
Oh, boy!” 

“No, he won’t, Jackie!” Marion de- 
clared. “I'll make him be nice to you. 
Uncle Fred is fond of me, and will do any- 
thing I ask.” . 

“ You had better leave well enough in a 
similar condition,” I said. “ He’d enjoy 
hearing me squawk. And wouldn’t Mc- 
Clain? I'll say so. Yea, Bonaparte!” 

“ Cheer up—you aren’t licked yet,” in- 
sisted Marion. ‘ You have nearly a week 
before the game. You can practise hard 
and be prepared in a kind of fashion, any- 
way. And I'll be there, rooting for ycu, 
just like the pretty girls in all the baseball 
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stories, and you'll make a pinch hit or a 
star catch, and be a hero.” 

“ Yes, I will—not!” I remarked. “ You 
forget I am going to be playing this game— 
not writing it. I know it ‘ll be arsenic. 
You’ve said it.” 

“Don’t talk like Phil Burt. * It’s bad 
enough to have to read it,” declared my 
girl. “ You may be lucky—who knows? 
Perhaps I can pick up a four-leaf clover 
or a rabbit’s foot somewhere for you. 


“WHO TOLD you you 
COULD PLAY BALL?” 
CRIED! THE BLEACHER 
CRITICS 


And, anyway, Jack, 
I’m for you — win, 
lose, or draw!” 


Ill 


THat fatal Wed- 
nesday arrived all too 
soon. Of course, the 
thing leaked out. My 
fellow scribes chortled 
with glee when they heard of it, and just 
smeared me with publicity. They even 
tried to get me to pose for photographs, 
and I nearly committed murder from seven 
to ten times daily. No chance for me to do 
the shrinking violet stuff—I was getting to 
be as well-known as Snoozermoor mat- 
tresses or Shaker Oats. 

A nice, large crowd turned out for the 
exhibition between the Trench Diggers and 
the Cinnamons. Marion was there, and 
Jake McClain himself was on hand—in the 
press-box. He had done his stuff for the 


morning edition and was prepared to gloat 
over my downfall. I never saw a fellow 
look so villainously happy. 

Marion’s Uncle Fred, the manager of 
our opponents, came over to the dugout to 
see me. I was try- 
ing to hide behind 
the water-cooler, 
as nervous in my 


Sk 


~ Earn! —= 


ball-togs as an actor on an 
opening night. 

“Aha! Phil Burt, the 
famed writer and athlete!” sang out the 
pilot of the Trench Diggers. “I hear Ty 
Cobb and Joe Jackson are worrying over 
their jobs and have protested against your 
playing. Don’t be too hard on us to-day, 
Jack—I mean Phil—” 

“Cut the kidding!” I entreated. 
feel as utterly lost as an ex-bartender!” 

“Well,” Uncle Fred remarked slowly, 
“T thought you might like to know that 
Hooks Benton is going to heave for us this 
joyous p.m. He waves a pretty mean el- 
bow, too.” 


“Tt 
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Did Hooks Benton wave a mean elbow? 
Yea, Bonaparte! Once more you’ve 
squawked something! 

And that wasn’t all. Hooks was one of 
the most eccentric mound mechanics who 
ever smoked over a fast one, and had pro- 
vided rare copy for the sport page hu- 
morists—including Phil Burt, of course. 
So much stuff had been written around his 
peculiarities and so much fun poked at him 
that the famous southpaw was off news- 
papermen for life. 

I could imagine how kindly disposed 
Benton would feel toward me—toward the 
humorous Phil Burt, who often had ob- 
served that “ Hooks was a fork-hander 
from the shoulder up and out,” and passed 
out other similar pleasantries. 

“So Hooks is going to pitch?” I said, 
about as brightly as a starving child which 
has just lost its place in the bread-line. 

“Uhuh!” responded dear Uncle Fred. 
“He says he feels great to-day, too.” 

“ Aw, run back to your kennel and kid 
the bushers,”’ yodled old Bill Pratt, enter- 
ing the dugout. “I guess Hooks Benton 
is nothing in our irreproachable lives. He 
may shake a nasty flipper in your circuit, 
but real ball-players ain’t goin’ to be both- 
ered none. Hey, Burt?” 

I smiled feebly, and Uncle Fred strolled 
away with a grin as wide as an airplane’s 
wings. 

I refused to indulge in any practise, and 
Pratt allowed me to skulk in the pit. Time 
enough for me to make an ass of myself 
when the umpire started hostilities. 

While I was moping in the concrete shel- 
ter and the other boys were nailing 
grounders and flies with nonchalant aban- 
don, one of the bat boys brought me a 
folded note. 

“ Gee, you must ’a’ made a hit!” he said, 
with the free speech of youth. “A swell- 
lookin’ jane told me to give you this. Oh, 
baby! Some kid!” 

The message was from loyal little Marion. 
It read thus: 


Dear Jack: 

I want you to do your best. Just like all the 
silly heroines in the stories, I’m writing this on 
the eve of battle to cheer you. Try to feel lucky. 
I could not find any rabbit’s foot, but I have a 
four-leaf clover in each shoe, and I am going to 
bring you all the luck I can. Yours, for over the 
top. Marion. 


“ Lucky?” I murmured to myself. “ The 
luckiest thing that could happen to me 
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right now would be a stroke of apoplexy, 
or appendicitis, or something like that.” 

Three o’clock—the hour of doom—came 
all too quickly. The Trench Diggers were 
at bat, and the Cinnamons took the field. 

Never will I be able to set down in un- 
emotional type the sensations I experienced 
as I sneaked out to my position in left field. 
I was not far from the bleachers, and I’ll 
never forget the volume of sound poured 
upon me. I wanted to sink straight down 
into the soil. 

Luckily nobody hit into my territory the 
first stanza, and I got back to the dugout 
without accident. 

“ Great work, Phil!” solemnly observed 
Josh Twain, third-sacker for the Cinna- 
mons and one of baseball’s immortal cut- 
ups. “ You are playing errorless ball out 
there. At that, I'll bet as a fielder you are 
a wonderful writer.” 

In the second canto one of the Trench 
Diggers crashed a blow out into my neigh- 
borhood. I managed to reach it as it was 
bounding along the ground and throw it 
back to the infield. The batsman was held 
to three bases on what was probably a clean 
single. 

But in the third inning came disaster. 
Some infernal scoundrel hoisted a high one 
out my way. I had to get under it—there 
was no escape. I was trembling like a leaf, 
and my hands seemed full of thumbs. I 
accomplished one of the most perfect muffs 
in the history of baseball, and the runner 
reached second on an easy out. If the 
center-fielder hadn’t dashed over and shot 
the pill in he would probably have gone all 
the way around. 

How the bleacher critics ripped me with 
their machine-gun fusillade: 

“ Give the guy some glue!” 

“Who told you you could play ball?” 

“ Get the hook!” 

“ You big dub!” 

“Where did they draft you from— 
Switzerland? You cheese!” 

“ Why don’t you carry a basket?” 

Yea, Bonaparte, I was glad when that 
inning came to an end; but it wasn’t a great 
deal better in the pit. 

“You’re sure a_ great ball-player!” 
snarled Crab Wise, the veteran first base- 
man. “ They oughta scratch your name 
out of the family Bible!” 

“ Why can’t you be as funny in the paper 
as you are in the field?” uttered Josh 
Twain, with mock reproach. “ You don’t 
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write as well as George Ade, but you play 
ball better than Charlie Chaplin. At least, 
you give me a bigger laugh.” 

“You must be a brother of that bird 
Ring Lardner tells about,” growled Seitz, 
the disgruntled Cinnamon pitcher. 


Blaine, the catcher, succumbed on a 
long lift to right. 

“Mr. Burt, you are next up,” said Bill 
Pratt. 

In my excitement I had forgotten I was 
batting after the catcher—in eighth place. 
I grabbed a bat and faced Hooks Benton 
for the first time, while Josh Twain danced 
out on the first-base coaching-line. 

“Oh, here is the funny man, eh?” said 
the famous left-hander, with a wicked grin. 

He drove one at my head, and I floun- 
dered in the dust. 

“ Oh, woodman, spare that tree!” I heard 
Josh Twain entreat as I regained my feet. 


Before I could make up my mind what 


to do, Benton had buzzed over two st1_xes. 
“ Take that gun off your shoulder, boy!” 

yelled Twain. “ The enemy is coming.” 
Hooks let fly another twister, and I 

swung about ten seconds after the ball had 


plunked in the catcher’s glove. 

“ You’re out!” sighed the umpire, and I 
slunk toward the pit. 

“You don’t need to carry a cue out 


there,” remarked Crab Wise. “ They 
should mark you out every time it’s your 
turn to bat, and save all this trouble.” 

“ Cheer up,” said Bill Pratt. “It was 
just my mistake in havin’ you bat in eighth 
place. I shoul have put you down about 
twelfth or thirteenth.” 

The fans added a fine quota of hoots and 
catcalls as I chased out on the field the next 
inning, and for the first time I began to feel 
really sore. 

“You big dub!” I whispered to myself. 
“You are letting them knock you for a 
row of goals without a protest. You'll 
have to buck up, or Jake McClain will 
have the merry chortle on you, ail right!” 

So I gritted my teeth and determined to 
do things. The game rolled along until the 
ninth frame, however, and I had done noth- 
ing. No more chances had come my way 
in left, and in two more times at bat I had 
scratched out on weak infield balls. 

The Trench Diggers were having no more 
trouble with the Cinnamons than a bunch 
of marines with a gang of Heinies, anyway. 
When our opponents went to bat in the 


first half of the ninth, the score was ten to 
three in their favor. Our pitcher struck 
out two men and then filled the cushions. 
More runs seemed imminent. 

The next batter smashed the first ball 
pitched toward the left-field bleachers. I 
started to run blindly ba«, without a 
thought of getting near the flying sphere. 

My gloved hand was thrust wildly up 
into the air. I suddenly heard something 
plunk against the leather—and it stuck 
there! My foot hit something, and I 
stumbled down in a heap; but the agate 
nestled securely in my mitted hand. 

The bleacher bugs were on their feet, 
howling again. This time it was sweet 
words of praise and commendation I re- 
ceived, and for the first time that afternoon 
I felt good. . 

“ Great catch, boy!” Old Bili Pratt as- 
sured me as I tripped into the dugout. 

“T’ll say so!” added Josh Twain, with 
a wink for me; and even Crab Wise tried 
to seem human. 

Nobody expected us to make seven runs 
in our half of the ninth, but Bill Pratt 
talked as if making a flock of runs was as 
easy as being short-changed at the ticket- 
office. 

Wise started the inning by striking out, 
but Twain landed on Hooks Benton for a 
solid two-base clout. This seemed to rattle 
the southpaw a bit, for he passed the next 
two birds, thereby stuffing the burlaps. 
Catcher McAdoo was up, and I followed. 

Hooks Benton took his time with Mac, 
and our peerless backstop clicked the ozone 
three times. 

Two out, and I was up to bat—with the 
bases full! 

It was a regular story-book situation, and 
I yearned to make a hit. I felt I would: 
donate my right eye for a blow that would 
clean the bags. 

A round of cheers greeted me for my 
lucky catch as I stepped up to the obloid, 
cue in hand. Hooks Benton grinned. 

“ The press-box wonder, eh?” he sallied. 
“ Well, le’s see you go!” 

The first strike was called on me, but 
I fouled the second. 

Uncle Fred came out of the Trench 
Diggers’ pit and yelped something about 
the ball. After a bit of argument with the 
umpire, during which time he had hold of 
the ball, he handed the pellet back, and 
Benton prepared to whiz another down the 
alley. 
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I could see the old cherry whistling 
toward me, straight as a string, and I 
swung hard. 

Wham! I hit it! 

Fellow scribes the next day were 
kind enough to describe it as a 
“terrific drive which landed far 
up in the left-field seats.” I had 
knocked a home-run, scoring 
three players ahead of me! 

The crowd went wild, and 
although the next batter failed 
to connect, and the game 
ended in favor of the Trench 
Diggers by a ten-to-seven, 


score, the luster of my glory was not 
dimmed. 

Congratulations were poured upon me 
like old shoes upon a bridegroom, and even 
Jake McClain glad-handed me. 

“You win!” he whispered. “I was 
wrong. You can kid me all the rest of your 
life if you wanta, and I'll never make a 
bleat!” 

IV 


As proud and happy as a millionaire who 
has had a new orphan asylum named after 
him, I called upon Marion that evening. It 
didn’t spoil my pleasure a bit, either, to see 
that Uncle Fred, pilot of the Trench Dig- 
gers, was a visitor. 

“ The conquering hero comes!” Marion 
called brightly. “ Make yourself at home, 
you mighty Babe Ruth of the press!” 
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HE DROVE ONE AT MY HEAD, AND 
I FLOUNDERED IN THE DUST 





“TI guess I hit that one, all right,” I ob- 
served, trying to be modest and not suc- 
ceeding. “ Jake McClain could hardly 
believe it was true. He admitted I had 
won the wager without question.” 

“ Are you going to collect from him?” 
Marion asked. 

“ T guess so—why not?” I said. 

“ Was his stuff terribly bad, then?” she 
queried. “ Or have you seen it?” 

“T saw a proof,” I responded. “ Junk 
stuff, but passable, all things considered. 
But I showed him up, didn’t I? No regular 
ball-player could have done any better, 
seems to me.” 

Marion looked at Uncle Fred and sighed. 

“ He’s swelling up, just like a man!” she 
uttered. “I’m afraid we'll have to tell 
him before he thinks himself a second 
Benny Kauff.” 
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“ Have to tell me what?” I demanded. 
“ What’s up?” 

“ As a ball-player, Jack,” declared Uncle 
Fred, “ you are the wittiest of paragraphers. 
You were lucky this afternoon, you know; 
it wouldn’t happen again in a thousand 
years.” 

“ Oh, I don’t.know,” I demurred. “I 
had some luck, of course. Still, I -was 
packing no rabbit’s foot—” 

“No,” interrupted Uncle Fred, “ but you 
had a rabbit.” 

“A rabbit?” I. said. 
mean?” 

“ A rabbit,” replied Uncle Fred, “ is what 
Iron Man McGinnity used to call a soiid 
rubber ball with a regulation leather cover 
on it. Sneak one into a game, and a batter 
can hit it a mile. Unless it bounced, no one 
would be the wiser, either. Usually an 
umpire can’t be fooled by this old trick, 
but to-day I bunked Frank McRay and 
switched a rabbit for the regular ball dur- 
ing that ninth-inning argument. It was a 
rabbit that Hooks Benton threw you for the 
last strike, and he eased it straight over so 
you couldn’t help hitting it. No wonder 
you knocked a home-run. Anybody can 


“What do you 


put a rabbit into the bleachers.” 
I seemed to feel myself slipping. 


“ So?” I remarked stupidly. 
you do all this?” 


“ Why did 
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Uncle Fred glanced at Marion. She 
looked up at me with a touch of mischief 
in her eye. : 

“ T was trying to bring you luck, Jackie,” 
she said. ‘‘ So I persuaded stubborn old 
uncle to help you, if the chance came, in 
order that you might not be mortified before 
all the world. The old dear finally gave in, 
and. replaced my rabbit’s foot with his 
rabbit. I think it was really nice of him.” 

She wasted a splendid hug on the “ old 
dear.” 

“Not strictly good baseball,” confessed 
Uncle Fred, “ but I would do a lot for 
Marion—even to helping a nut writer. We 
were so far ahead those four runs didn’t 
hurt us, anyhow.” 

“‘ Well,” I said sheepishly, “ I guess I am 
not such a baseball wonder, after all. I'll 
be square with Jake McClain and call off 
the bet. Leave things a tie. No more 
diamond glory for Phil Burt! I'll stick to 
kidding people from this time forth.” 

“ Now, Jack,” Marion smiled, “as Phil 
Burt might observe, ‘you’ve squawked 
something.’ Sit down by me, and let’s 
forget baseball.” 

“Yea, Bonaparte!” I agreed, benching 
myself as per orders. “ But, do you re- 
member that catch I made in the first of 
the ninth? I'll bet Jake McClain himself 
couldn’t—” 





THE LITTLE FLOWERS 


“Some one must love the little flowers 
That no one cares to gather— 

The little nameless things half seen, 

Sprinkled through the meadows green, 
No less dear to God the Father, 

Though they deck not halls nor bowers, 
Nor garden closes— 

Some one must love the little flowers.” 


So my lady speaks to me— 

Soul of gentleness is she— 

As I bring her mighty roses, 
Heavy-lidded, golden, sleepy; 
Orchids serpentine and creepy, 

Gouts of blood on pallor painted; 
Lilied cups of carven pearl, 
Lovely as some scarce-budded girl, 

Altar-still and strange and sainted. 


As I sing their splendid praises, 
Down she takes her Book of Hours, 
Quaint illumined all with daisies— 
“Some one must love the little flowers.” 


Richard Le Gallienne 
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The Odd Measure 








20-27 in which to conduct its nation-wide campaign for a fund of 

five million dollars with which to establish worthy memorials of the 
great American who died on the 6th of January last. William Howard 
Taft and Charles E. Hughes are honorary presidents of the association, the 
president being William Boyce Thompson, and the treasurer Albert H. 
Wiggin. Subscriptions to the fund can be made through the local campaign 
organizations, or by sending a check directly to Mr. Wiggin, at the associa- 
tion’s headquarters, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 

With the money thus raised it is proposed to acquire, develop, and 
maintain a park in the town of Oyster Bay, on Long Island, and to erect 
a monumental memorial of adequate nature in Washington. It is expected 
that the park in Oyster Bay will ultimately include Colonel Roosevelt’s 
home, Sagamore Hill, to be preserved as Mount Vernon and Abraham 
Lincoln’s home at Springfield, Illinois, have been preserved. 

Theodore Roosevelt was born October 27, 1858. If this October 27 
brings a keener sense of loss to the millions who loved him, it is to be 
hoped that the day, marking the close of the memorial campaign, will be 
remembered as one in which the nation responded joyfully to the opportu- 
nity to pay him a tribute of honor and to keep before future generations 
the memory of his splendid Americanism and glowing ideals of service. 


* * * * * 


FTER five strenuous years of waging war and making peace, France is 

A ws more preparing for a parliamentary election. The opening 

of the official electoral period is announced for October 12, and 

three weeks later the voters will pronounce their verdict upon fifteen 

hundred to two thousand candidates, and will show which political party has 
come out of the war with the greatest honors. 

To Americans, some of the French party names are very confusing, as 
in other countries the same names cover very different principles. The 
Independent Socialists of France, for example, are exactly on the opposite 
side of socialism to those of Germany. While the German Independents are 
the reddest of the reds and the most uncompromising, the French are so 
moderate, so pale in color, that the true socialists refuse to recognize them 
as anything more than misguided and very distant relations. 

And the Radical party of France! It is in the position of a good dog 
maligned by the American press and public alike because its name has a bad 
sound in our ears. We are used to having Bolsheviki, I. W. W.’s and the 
like called radicals, and thus have fallen into the error of believing the 
French Radicals to be of the same kind. Nothing could be less true. 

The full name of the party is “ Parti Républicain Radical et Radical- 
Socialiste,” but it is neither radical in our political usage nor socialist 
in the sccialists’ sense, and its flag is not red, but red, white, and blue. 

It called itself radical because, being founded in the early years of the 
Third Republic, its aim was to make radical changes in the social conditions 
carried over from the Empire; to strike a fairer balance between capital 
and labor; to obtain legislation that would protect the working man against 
undue exploitation, avoidable accidents, and unwholesome working condi- 
tions, and that would provide for sickness and old age by means of govern- 
ment pensions. It favored syndicalism in the original sense—that of the 
Samuel Gompers kind—and condemned the principles of the I. W. W. 
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iow Roosevelt Memorial Association has chosen the week of October 
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THE ODD MEASURE 


For many years the party’s name was simply “ Républicain Radical.” 


‘Then it was found advisable-to open its doors to people who, while fully 


subscribing to its statutes, wished to call themselves “ socialists” with a 
difference, using the word in the sentimental sense only, and being as 
stanchly opposed to giving France over to an experiment in Marxism 
as to recalling the Bourbons to the throne. In deference to the wishes 
of these people, the words “ et Radical-Socialiste ” were added to the party’s 
name, but at every annual congress the question has been agitated of 
retaining or removing them. 

Georges Clémenceau is a radical. He is not a member of the Radical 
party, however, for he has always refused to join any political organization 
whatever; but the party itself was founded on principles laid down, by 
him, in the reconstruction days of the seventies, and though he has savagely 
attacked several members of it, the party itself and what it stands for have 
his approval and support. 

7 * * * * 


‘ X Y HEN you look upon the Chamber of Deputies from the place of 

its presiding officer-—for many years M. Paul Deschanel has 

held that position—you have before you a semicircular amphi- 

theater rising to the surrounding galleries. In this wide well the deputies 
group themselves according to parties and wings of parties. 

At the extreme left sit the Unified Socialists, those spiritual descendants 
of Karl Marx who are pledged to the “ socialization of all means of produc- 
tion and exchange ”"—that is, to communism or collectivism. They are 
forbidden by their statutes to sanction the existence of a bourgeois or 
non-Marxian government by joining it in a ministerial capacity. Their 
aim is to hasten the advent of social revolution and internationalism, and 
they favor direct action, sabotage, and such other fine methods of destruc- 
tion as Lenine and Trotzky are trying out on unfortunate Russia. 

Next to them come the Independent Socialists, those unorthodox Marx- 
ians who stand ready for compromise, political, social, and otherwise, even 
to the point of accepting, as Aristide Briand did, a bourgeois portfolio 
and the bourgeois remuneration that goes with it. 

Then come the Radical Socialists and the Radicals, who, between them, 
have held for many years past the predominant number of votes in the 
chamber. Marxism on one side and clericalism on the other are their 
enemies. However, when “reaction” is the stronger of the two in an 
electoral district, they have frequently allied themselves temporarily with 
the Independent Socialists in order to snatch a brand from Rome, feeling 
small fear of the triumph of pure Marxism in France. The Radicals recruit 
most of their votes from the trading classes, the peasant landowners, and the 
liberal professions—people who have a property stake in the country, or 
who can see the signs of the times, and who realize that the old order is 
dead and that something like Bolshevism can be avoided only by a liberal 
recognition of the human and economic rights and aspirations of labor, 
justly proportioned to those of capital. 

Between the Radicals and their neighbors to the right, the so-called 
Progressists, an invisible line is drawn, separating the left from the right— 
even though the line runs far beyond the center of the amphitheater. The 
Progressists represent “big business,” protectionism, and class conscious- 
ness—the latter in the same sense in which the Unified Socialists represent 
it on the other side of the fence. The veteran Alexandre Ribot is their 
distinguished party leader. 

Further on sit the Nationalists, with Maurice Barrés, the author, at 
their head. This is the party which labored for a more adequate military 
system, and which kept alive in France the idea of la revanche and the hope 
for the return of Alsace and Lorraine. Its platform was not popular in the 
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lulled years preceding the great war, but how remarkably it has since been 
vindicated! 

There is no distinct clerical party in France, as there is in Germany, 
but clericalism spreads more or less all over the right. Its fastness, how- 
ever, is the extreme right, where monarchists of both branches—the Royal- 
ists and the Imperialists—are represented. It is a small group, and most 
of its members have reconciled themselves to the republican régime. Count 
Albert de Mun, the scholar, statesman, and orator, whose death, late in 1914, 
all France deplored, was a Royalist of this stamp, and showed himself 
splendidly loyal to France, republic or no, when the war began. 

There have been and there will be temporary combinations of French 
parties for purposes of passing or defeating certain definite measures. The 
Bloc Républicain was formed to put through the Associations Law and 
the law separating church and state. The Alliance Démocratique served 
its purpose at the spring elections of 1914 by sustaining the bill for three 
years’ military service, which helped much to save France from the first 
furious onslaught. But none of these combinations endure, because they 
are entered into with a single end in view. The parties alone live on, because 
they rest upon a basis of general principles and work toward many distinct 
goals in all branches of the nation’s life. 

* * * * * 


CROSS the Pyrenees, where Napoleon said the East began, the political 
parties make up an even more complicated puzzle-picture than they 
do in France. In the latter country, principles and ideas control 

party divisions, while in less literate Spain politics seem to depend chiefly 
on the voter’s temperament and the state of his larder. Observers agree 
that Spaniards are politically unaccountable, and that the only thing it is 
safe to depend on is another “crisis.” There have been more than a 
hundred crises since King Alfonso’s accession to the throne, and under 
the circumstances the wonder is that he is still there. 

Of Spanish parties, properly speaking, there are only a few, but of 
party groups there were by latest count fifteen. The right, or conservative 
side of the Cortes, is composed of Conservatives and Liberals, both down- 
right monarchists; but the Spaniards. have found three different ways of 
interpreting each of these party names, so that there are really six mon- 
archist groups, each swearing by its own leader against all comers. 

The present premier, Dato, leads his followers against those of 
Ex-Premier Maura and those of La Cierva, who has not as yet achieved 
that highest ministerial rank. Count Romanones, who has also been premier, 
heads his group of Liberals in rivalry with two other divisions led by 
Santiago Alva and Garcia Prieto. Between the six of them, they control 
three-quarters of the four hundred votes in the Cortes. 

Between the right and the left are the Regionalists and the Reformists. 
The latter, under the leadership of Alvarez, are opportunists, caring more 
for reforms in the government than for monarchical or republican principles. 
The Regionalists, diversely guided by Cambo, Ventosa, and Rodés, are 
working for provincial autonomy, particularly in Catalonia and the north 
of Spain. A Spanish visitor here said of them the other day: 

“They are a bit troublesome, but not dangerous.” 

The left is formed by two Republican and three Socialist factions, 
who wield an influence quite out of proportion to the number of votes 
they control in the Cortes. Domingo, one of the Republican leaders, was 
the first speaker in the Cortes to suggest King Alfonso’s abdication last 
October. His rival, Lerroux, nearly succeeded in having a republic pro- 
claimed in Barcelona two summers ago, after the king had dissolved the 
Cortes—nearly, but not quite, for at the right moment Lerroux was absent 
in France. 
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THE ODD MEASURE 


The Socialists, variously led by Iglenaz, an aged invalid; Besteiro, a 
university professor, and Prieto, a labor agitator, take of socialism what 
they like and leave the rest. 

Don Alfonso has a hard row to hoe, but he hoes it so well that even 
the Republicans wish he would proclaim a republic and be its first president. 


* * * * * 


T is probable that very few Americans had ever heard of the Claddagh, 
| or knew what a Claddagh ring is, when they read that Captain Alcock 

and Lieutenant Brown, after their daring flight across the Atlantic, 
had been presented with two of those curious gold ornaments that are so 
highly prized by the strange people who inhabit a wild corner of Ireland 
near the airmen’s landing-place. 

The Claddagh is a straggling settlement across the river Corrib from the 
old seaport town of Galway. Its inhabitants are a dark-haired, dark-skinned 
people who are popularly believed to be of Spanish blood. This theory 
of their origin is supported by the historical fact that Galway long carried 
on an active trade with Spain; but ethnologists regard it as more probable 
that they are a remnant of the prehistoric Irish race of Firbolgs, who 
were driven to rocky seashores and mountain fastnesses by the invasion of 
the taller and lighter Milesians. Their settlement on the Corrib seems to 
have existed since the dawn of history, and traces of their primitive stone 
dwellings down at the water’s edge are to be seen to this day. 

The present Claddagh village is a huddle of thatched houses with 
a population of about fifteen hundred. The men live by fishing—mackerel, 
mostly—in their open boats, and the women carry the catch to the 
market in flat baskets, which they poise on their heads. The dress of the 


women is extremely picturesque, and is worn with graceful dignity—a 
bright petticoat woven at the loom and dyed with madder or indigo, a 


cloak worn like the Spanish mantilla, and a hood or kerchief draped around 
the head. They seldom intermarry with strangers, but of late the steam 
trawlers that sweep the wider Atlantic have called away their young men 
to adventure outside Galway Bay, and many never return. 

For a long time they chose their own king, and even to-day the older 
men govern and the old customs are maintained. Gold ornaments of rare 
design are part of the inheritance of their dim Celtic past, and it was a 
happy thought to commemorate the landing of the two air adventurers on 
this lonely spot by presenting them with specimens of the Claddagh ring. 


* * * * * 


HE death of that eminent physicist, Lord Rayleigh, recalls the interest 
aroused, twenty-five years ago, by the announcement that he had 
discovered a new gas in the atmosphere, thus upsetting the long- 

established idea that the air we breathe was a mixture of nitrogen, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen. 

In 1888, when he was a professor at the Royal Institution in London, 
Rayleigh began to investigate the physical properties of gases, including 
their specific gravities. When he came to nitrogen, he found marked 
divergencies in his results according as he procured the nitrogen by removing 
all other known constituents from the air, or by chemically decomposing 
some nitrogenous compound, such as ammonia. He found the chemical 
nitrogen to be perceptibly lighter. 

He then recalled that a similar observation had been recorded a century 
earlier, but had never been pursued. He invited Professor Ramsay, an 
expert chemist, to help him; and in 1894, as a result of their labors, the 
world was informed that the lower levels of the atmosphere contain a 
previously unknown constituent to the amount of about one per cent—a gas 
which differs from nitrogen in density and spectrum, and which is absolutely 
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inert, refusing to enter into any chemical combination. For this reason 
its discoverers named it “ argon,” a Greek word meaning “ workless.” 

Lord Rayleigh was seventy-seven when he died a few weeks ago. At 
the age of twenty he was senior wrangler at Cambridge, and for several 
years he held the. chair of experimental physics there. Every-day happenings 
fascinated him—the ripple-marks on the sands of the sea floor; the oscilla- 
tions of bells; pin-hole images; shadows of light and sound; the effect 
of winds on the draft of chimneys. Papers on these and other common 
phenomena of nature are to be found among his works, which fill five 
thick quarto volumes. 























* * * * * 


Did the British . RECENT magazine article, signed by a writer of some authority on 









Admiralty naval subjects, purported to reveal a war-time secret which, hostilities 
Decline to Use having ended, might safely be disclosed. It went on to describe 
Burning-Glasses? what was rather sensationally termed “a fiendish war device, hurling flames 

A “ Revelation” and death a mile, which the British Admiralty declined to use ” against the 

of an Alleged Germans. 

Secret of the War The device, it appeared, was that of burning-glasses powerful enough 
to cause fires and explosions in enemy war-ships at long range. The secret 
of this terrible invention, the reader was informed, had been “ jealously 
guarded in the vaults of the Admiralty for more than a hundred years,” 
having been originally suggested by Admiral Lord Dundonald. Its use 
against the German navy was repeatedly urged upon the authorities during 
the world war, but “to the everlasting credit of the Anglo-Saxon race ” 
it was rejected as “too horrible for humanity.” 

It is to be feared that this story is a little mixed. We leave naval 
experts to decide whether burning-glasses—a device used by Archimedes 
in the third century B.c.—would be likely to prove an effective weapon in 
modern warfare, and whether a mirror, or series of mirrors, large enough 
to start fires and explosions a mile away would not be an easy target for 
hostile guns. We also pass by the question why it should be any more 
“horrible ” to destroy an enemy vessel with rays from a mirror than with 
shells from heavy guns, which latter the British navy, and all the combatant 
navies, used for that purpose whenever they had an opportunity. Apart 
from these issues, however, it is abundantly on record that the device 
suggested to the Admiralty in 1812 by the tenth Earl of Dundonald—hbetter 
known by his earlier title of Lord Cochrane—was not that of burning-glasses. 






















* * * * * 


Lord Cochrane’s S a matter of fact, Lord Cochrane’s scheme was a curious anticipation 
** Horrible ” A of the use of poisonous gases in warfare, for the introduction of 
War Device which the Germans may claim undisputed credit, or discredit. He 
proposed to suffocate the enemy on a wholesale scale by heating a quantity 
of sulfur and letting the fumes drift down upon the hostile ships or fortifica- 
tions when the wind was in the right direction. A British naval commission, 
which examined the admiral’s plans, did not reject them, but reported that 
they would be irresistible, and Lord Melville, the first lord of the Admiralty, 
requested him to put them into execution against Napoleon’s ships at 
Genoa and Toulon. The attempt was postponed, however, for one reason 
and another, and ultimately nothing was done. 

Years afterward, when Cochrane returned to England after his service 
in the navies of Chile and Brazil, he again laid his scheme before the 
Admiralty, and this time it was rejected on the ground that its use “ would 
not accord with the feelings and principles of civilized warfare.” Moreover, 
there is little doubt that in comparison with the recent scientific development 
of chemical weapons, his methods would have proved to be of very limited 
efficiency. 
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The Wild Fawn’ 


A WIFE WHO BROUGHT GAY PARIS TO QUIET DIXIE LAND 


By Mary Imlay Taylor 
Author of “Who Pays?” “ Children of Passion,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. L. LAMBDIN 


HE news that their son William is bringing home with him from France a girl whom he 
married after a short courtship is a shock to Mr. and Mrs. Carter, who, with two other sons 
and a daughter, live in an old-fashioned Southern town. Their lame son Daniel is especially 

perturbed, because he knows that William was engaged to a town girl, Virginia Denbigh. 

William and his bride, Fanchon, arrive. Fanchon proves to be a young French girl who wears 
daring gowns and speaks English with a charming accent. She soon shocks the conservative com- 
munity with her cigarette-smoking and her general disregard for Southern conventions. 

Virginia Denbigh, too proud to let any one see that she is affected by the defection of her ex- 
fiancé, calls on Fanchon, and invites her to sing at a church concert. 

At this concert Fanchon is startled by the appearance of a sinister-looking man, one Corwin, 
manager for a famous pianist who is on the program. She hides her dismay, however, and sings 
in a manner that wins loud applause. Suddenly, to the amazement of the decorous church audience, 
she commences to dance—strangely, wildly, as the daughter of Herodias might have danced before 
Herod. While some of the audience applaud wildly and others sit stupefied, Mr. Carter rushes 


home from the church and bellows to his son: 
“You've married a dancer! 


VI 


T was an hour later when Miranda, look- 
ing very dark and showing the whites 
of her eyes to an alarming extent, 

opened the front door for Mrs. Carter, 
Emily, and Leigh. 

“ Mist’ Carter says, please, ma’am, yo’ 
come inter de libr’ry,” said the colored ser- 
vitress in a sympathetic undertone. 

Mrs. Carter cast an apprehensive look at 
her daughter. 

“JT guess you two had better go up- 
stairs,” she whispered. 

Emily nodded, and started for the stair- 
case, but Mr. Carter shouted from the 
library: 

“JT hear you-all out there—come in 
here!” 

They went. Leigh, having forgotten to 
put down Fanchon’s extra wraps, brought 
up the rear, his flushed face just appear- 
ing above a mass of chiffon, lace, and fur. 

Mr. Carter, striding up and down the 
room alone, caught sight of his youngest 
son first. 


Do you hear me, sir? A French ballet-dancer!” 


“Put down those things!” he shouted. 
“You look like a dromedary.” 

Leigh obeyed, but he straightened him- 
self and stood, sullenly, his eyes on the 
ground. His father took no further notice 
of him. 

“T’d like to know if any of you knew 
what that girl was going to do to-night?” 
he demanded fiercely. 

Mrs. Carter sank weakly into the nearest 
chair. 

“No, we didn’t! Wasn’t it awful? I 
was so mortified. The Baptist minister 
went out just after you, Johnson, and the 
rector was as red as could be. I’m sure 
I don’t know what he thought!” 

“ Thought! Where is she?” 

“ William came for her and took her out 
to supper at the inn,” said Emily in a weak 
voice. 

Like Leigh she stood back, unsympa- 
thetic, but she was a little frightened, too. 

“Humph! Took her out-to supper, eh?” 
Mr. Carter thundered. “I reckon he 
thought he’d better! I gave him a piece 
of my mind.” 


* Copyright, 1919. by Mary Imlay Taylor—This story began in the September number of Munsty's MAGAZINE 
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“SHE'S AN ANGEL! 
I WON'T HAVE HER 
ABUSED |" 









“Oh, papa! 
He was as 
white as a 
sheet.” Wil- 
liam’s mother 
pressed her 
handkerchief against her 
“ He didn’t know, of course. 








lips. 


shaking 
He wasn’t to 
blame, dear—you shouldn’t have done it!” 







“Wasn’t to blame?” Mr. Carter blazed 
with wrath. “ Didn’t he marry that ballet- 
dancer? Didn’t he bring a French ballet- 







dancer home here and foist her on a decent, 
He wasn’t to blame, 





respectable family? 
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you say? By Jove, I wish he was small 
enough to thrash!” 

He was still walking up and down. As 
he swung around, Leigh faced him. 

“ She’s a lovely creature!” the boy cried 
passionately. “ That dance was beautiful— 
everybody thought so!” 


“ Oh, Leigh!” gasped his mother. “ Dr. 
Fanshawe was ashamed to look at it!” 
“Old idiot!” cried Leigh. “ You're all 


making her unhappy—any one can see it. 
Nothing but criticism from morning until 
night—I call it cruel!” 

Mr. Carter stared at him a moment in 
amazed incredulity. Then he jeered. 

“ Hear, hear!” he cried. “‘ Wisdom from 
the mouths of babes and sucklings! Do 
you want to marry a ballet-dancer, too, 
sir?” 

But his son’s blood was up. 

“TI call it a burning shame!” he cried. 

“ She’s come here, a foreigner, and she 
wants to love us, and you're talking 
brutally about her. She’s exquisite, she 
was to-night, she—”’ 

“Go to bed!” shouted Mr. 

“ Shut up and go to bed!” 

Mrs. Carter rose hastily and gave 
Leigh a little shove. 

“Go!” she whispered. 


Carter. 


“ There, there — don’t 
aggravate papa.” 
Leigh, shaking with 
anger, yielded ground 

reluctantly. 


“ She’s an angel!” he 
shouted at the door. “I 
won’t have her abused!” 

“Did you marry 
her?” Mr. Carter asked 
with fine sarcasm. 
“Maybe I’ve made a 
mistake; I thought it 
was William.” 

Leigh almost choked with indignation. 
“ He isn’t here—I won’t have her talked 
about.” 

“ Go to bed!” thundered Mr. Carter, tak- 
ing a step forward. 

“‘ [—” Leigh began to sputter again, but 
his mother thrust him out and shut the 
door. 

“ Do speak lower, Johnson,” she sobbed. 
“T know Miranda listens.” 

“T don’t care a hang whether Miranda 
listens or not,” said Mr. Carter. “ That 
boy’s an ass—talk about his being a 
genius!” 





































THE WILD FAWN 


“Oh, papa, he’s only eighteen,” said Mrs. 
Carter deprecatingly, “and she’s made up 
to him from the very first.” 

“ He’s an ass!” repeated Mr. Carter. 
“ And I guess the whole town knows I’ve 
got a ballet-dancer—”’ 

He stopped; his eye had suddenly lighted 
on Emily. She was huddled in a frightened 
attitude behind her mother’s chair, and the 
light was strong on her face. Her father 
stared. 

“ What’s the matter with that child’s 
eyes? he demanded suddenly. “They look 
like burnt holes in a blanket!” 

Mrs. Carter, following his look, suddenly 
noticed her daughter’s eyelashes and nose. 
In an illuminating flash she remembered 
that first night in Emily’s room. 

“Oh, Emmy!” she gasped. 
painted your eyelashes!” 

Emily clung to the back of her chair. 

“JT had to, mama. They’re horrid and 
white.” 

“ Good Lord, that minx is teaching my 
daughter to paint her face! Mama, you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. Can’t 


“ You’ve 


you watch your own children?” bellowed 
Mr. Carter, beside himself. 
“ Emmy, I’m ashamed!” Poor Mrs. Car- 


ter sat gasping, her mouth open. “I never 
dreamed—what’s that on your nose?” 

Emily seized her handkerchief and be- 
gan to rub the offending feature. 

“It’s nothing, mama—just a little liquid 
powder.” 

“You march up-stairs and wash your 
face!” said her father. “ Hear me? Don’t 
you let me catch you painting up like that— 
singing doll!” 

Emily began to cry. 

“Tt’s—it’s nothing, papa. Everybody 
does it. The girls think I look so nice.” 

“ Wash your face!” shouted her father. 
“ March up and wash your face!” 

“ T don’t want to!” sobbed Emily. “ The 
girls say my eyes look twice as—” 

Mr. Carter seized her by the shoulder and 
turned her toward the door. 

“ Want me to wash your face?” he asked 
her grimly. “No? I thought not. Well, 
then, you march!” 

Emily, sobbing loudly, marched. They 
could hear her stumbling up-stairs, crying 
as she went. 

“Oh, papa, you were awful!” Mrs. Car- 
ter wiped her own eyes. “ The poor child!” 

“Do you suppose that I’m going to let 
my daughter paint her face?” Mr. Carter 
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fairly bellowed. “I reckon I’ve got enough 
in a daughter-in-law! I'll see to Emmy 
myself, if you can’t!” 

“ Johnson, you know I didn’t notice.” 

Mr. Carter emitted another roar, and 
finally threw himself into a chair and thrust 
his feet out. 

“What did that fool William do?” 

“ You mean to-night?” Mrs. Carter dried 
her eyes. ‘“ He just met us at the door. 
He was so white he scared me, and he took 
Fanchon off in a taxi—in that scandalous 
dress! Said he’d give her a supper out to- 
night. I’m afraid you’ve done it this 
time, Johnson. What did you do to the 
poor boy?” 

“Poor donkey! I told him what I 
thought of that woman—called by my 
name, too—a woman dressing like one of 
those yellow East Indian dancing-girls— 
that’s what I told him.” 

“ Johnson!” 

“IT did! What do you s’pose the congre- 
gation thought? By George, it made me 
hot all over! Did you see her legs?” 

“You mean her stockings? They were a 
little startling. I told her so before we 
started.” 

“ Startling? My word.” 

Mr. Carter relapsed into a terrible silence. 
Mrs. Carter sat helplessly looking at him. 
She was thinking of that dance, that ter- 
rible, amazing, dazzling dance. What a 
pretty creature, too! That was it; she 
had turned William’s head; and Leigh’s and 
Emily’s, too. Those painted eyelashes! 
For a moment Mrs. Carter half laughed. 

“It’s funny—I can’t help it, Johnson,” 
she said, feebly apologetic, as she met his 
irate eyes. “I was thinking of Emmy try- 
ing to paint her lashes.” 

“T’m glad you think it’s funny,” he re- 
torted hoarsely. “ Don’t see the joke my- 
self. I’ve got too much daughter-in-law, 
that’s my trouble!” 

“Hush! There’s some one now—they’ve 
come!” Mrs. Carter tiptoed to the door 
and listened, coming back, relieved. “ No, 
it’s only Dan.” 

“I wish William had Dan’s sense!” 

“TI wish Dan would marry a nice home 
girl. It would make things better,” sighed 
Mrs. Carter. 

“ Daniel marry?” Mr. Carter raised his 
voice again to a roar of discontent and hope- 
lessness. ‘“‘ Who d’you think Dan could 
marry? What kind of a girl d’you think 
would pick a cripple?” 
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“Hush!” 

Mrs. Carter, very pale, rose and shut 
the door; but she was too late. Daniel, 
suspecting the trouble in the library, had 
started for his own room. The stairs were 
just outside the library door, however, and 
he could not help hearing every word his 
father said. In fact, Mr. Carter’s irate 
voice rang out like a trumpet. ‘“ What kind 
of a girl d’you think would pick a cripple?” 

Daniel, clinging to the banisters, ascended 
more wearily than usual. The stairs turned 
at the landing, and he was out of sight when 
his mother shut the door. He never used 
a cane in the house now. He was well 
enough to get along with a heavy limp, and 
he made no noise as he crossed the upper 
hall and went into his own room. Once 
there, he locked his door, and, crossing to 
the window, stood staring out with absorbed 
and thoughtful eyes. 

The night was perfect. A young moon 
had set, and there seemed to be, instead, a 
myriad of stars. He could discern, too, 
even in the darkness, the darker profile of 
the hills, and, nearer at hand, the cluster- 
ing beauty of foliage, pierced here and 
there with the lights of near-by houses, 
which shone in the darkness, without any 
discernible outlines behind them, like fallen 
stars. The air was fragrant and soft, with 
the sweetness of flowering grapes, familiar 
and homelike, amid all that blended early 
blessoming. 

He could hear soft, blurred sounds, too— 
the hum of insect life, the piping of frogs, 
the murmur of the brook that flowed not a 
hundred yards away. He stood motionless, 
thinking, and glad of the cool night air 
on his hot cheeks and brow. He felt as 
if some one had dealt him a physical blow, 
and his bruised flesh was still quivering 
under it. 

“ What kind of a girl d’you think would 
pick a cripple?” 

Daniel shut his lips sharply over his 
clenched teeth. It wasn’t a new idea; it 
wasn’t even a suggestion. He had known 
it all along, he told himself, and yet the 
bare words were brutal. They seemed to 
brand him like hot iron, to shrivel into his 
shrinking flesh and leave the mark there. 

“ Cripple!” He remembered, in a flash, 


his well days—the days when he was like 
other boys, before the fall which lamed him. 
He remembered his own young scorn of the 
weakling and the maimed, the repugnance 
that the physically strong often feel toward 
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the physically disabled. Yet there was noth- 
ing disfiguring in his trouble. He was lame, 
but he was not twisted; he only halted in 
his walk. But, none the less, he was a 
cripple. 

“What kind of a girl d’you think would 
pick a cripple?” 

Daniel stared steadily out into the night, 
as if the starry darkness held the answer. 
One by one he saw the lights go out in the 
houses near at hand. Farther off, lights still 
shone in the town, but darkness grew and 
grew. Then, far off, he detected a moving 
thing, saw a leap of flame and sparks as 
the smoke belched from the funnel of the 
engine. He could trace it coming nearer 
and nearer, and then he heard the clamor of 
its bell at the crossing, strangely distinct 
at night. 

He turned slowly away, lit the lamp on 
his table, and, going to his desk, took out 
the picture of Virginia that he had stolen 
from the mantel down-stairs after Fanchon’s 
attack upon it. He brought it to the table, 
and, setting it down beside him, began to 
write. From time to time, as he wrote, he 
glanced up at the young face in the frame, 
and felt an exquisite sense of companion- 
ship. He was not alone; the picture kept 
him company. The pallor of his face, too, 
gradually changed, and a slight color rose 
in his cheeks. He took off his coat and lit 
his pipe. Well into the small hours he 
worked steadily on a case for Judge Jessup. 

He was aware of doors shutting below, 
aware that sounds gradually ceased and 
sleep drenched the household, but he worked 
on with the passionate zeal that only an 
ambitious man can feel—a man who has 
no other end in life but to forget himself 
in the fury of his toil. Yet, all the while, 
the young face of Virginia bore him mute 
company, and sometimes it seemed to smile 
upon him. 

At daybreak, the fury of his thirst for 
work slaked, he lifted a haggard face to 
the light, glanced at the picture, and, 
stretching his arms across the table, laid 
his head upon them with a groan. He fell 
asleep there from sheer exhaustion, and was 
sleeping when the sun rose. 


VII 
WILLIAM CarTER took his wife to the inn 
for supper. He had appeared at the door 
of the Sunday-school hall with a taxi and 


abruptly bundled Fanchon into it. It was 
just after her performance on the stage and 























before the audience began to disperse. In 
fact, they heard the strains of some very 
churchy music coming from the orchestra, 
as if an effort was being made—delayed but 
strenuous—to soothe the startled spectators 
of Fanchon’s amazing .dance. 

William said nothing. He sat in the 
dark interior of the taxi with a face as 
white as paper, and Fanchon, watching him 
covertly, saw that the hand he laid on 
the window shook. She leaned back in her 
corner, twisting a strand of pearls around 
her throat—a strand that she had put on 
after the dance—and watching him; but she 
said nothing. 

She had danced so wildly, indeed, that 
she was still panting and throbbing with ex- 
citement. She seemed to feel the thrill 
of the music even in her feet. It was intoxi- 
cating, it was what she loved—the glamour 
of the lights, the music, the motion. Her 
whole body vibrated, she could scarcely 
sit still, her feet still moved restlessly. She 
loved it! 

Yet she felt that heavy silence of her 
husband, the stiffness of his body as he sat 
there, and she had caught a glimpse of his 
ghastly face. She bit her lips, staring out 
into the night, her bosom heaving passion- 
ately. She felt like a beautiful wild bird 
in a trap. 

She stared, too, at the quiet street, with 
inveterate dislike of its quietness. She saw 
the group of loungers in front of the chem- 
ist’s, the belated pedestrians at the crossing. 
There was a glimpse of shadowing trees, 
Pendent branches swept and swayed before 
feebly lighted show-windows where the 
shades were partly drawn down, and the 
infrequent street-lamps shot occasional 
lances of light across their dingy way. One 
such shaft struck on William’s profile and 
revealed his tightened lips. 

Fanchon wondered. She had not been 
aware of Mr. Carter’s catapultic exit, and 
she did not know how much her husband 
knew. Some one must have telephoned him 
—whom, she could not conjecture. She 
shrank away from him a little, thinking, 
and. Corwin’s face rose before her mind’s 
eye. She saw again the confidence of his 
smiling, mocking eyes, and she shuddered. 

William seemed to feel it and gave her 
a quick look, but said nothing. The taxi 
had stopped in front of an old-fashioned 
inn. It was a long, low building with a 
glassed-in dining-room, built to accommo- 
date the stream of motorists who had begun 
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to tour the mountains and scatter gold and 
gasoline in their wake. 

Into the new dining-room—a plain, bare 
place with rows of white-covered tables and 
a few lean palms on pedestals—William 
conducted his wife. Half a dozen negro 
waiters came forward. He selected one he 
knew, chose a remote table, and gave his 
order for supper. 

“T suppose you want wine?” he said 
shortly to Fanchon—almost the first words 
he had addressed to her. 

She shrugged, slipping off her wraps and 
amazing the other diners with the marvels 
of her costume. 

“ Mais non,” she replied indifferently. 
“T’m heated; I never drink wine when I 
have danced.” 

William, who was giving his order, 
stopped short a moment, his eyes down, and 
she saw him pant like a man short of breath. 
But in another moment he had despatched 
the waiter with his order and drained his 
glass of water. 

“Mon Dieu!” said Fanchon, watching 
him with dark, mysterious, brooding eyes. 
“ How can you? Iced water—it’s bad for 
your liver!” 

“ Drat my liver!” said William hoarsely. 
Then he leaned across the table, his eyes 
raised to hers at last, and spoke in a low, 
even voice for her ears alone. “ What have 
you been doing, Fanchon?” 

She had never seen that look in his eyes 
before, and the blood rushed back to her 
heart. She could not answer for a mo- 
ment; her lips moved without words. 

“Do you hear?” he repeated sternly. 
“What have you been doing to-night?” 

“T sang, you know I sang,” she replied 
at last, but her eyes quivered and shrank 
away from his, and there was something 
about her like a child expecting a blow. 

But William did not heed it; he was still 
white with passion. 

“You did more than sing,” he rejoined 
coldly. “‘ You danced me into an insult!” 

Her eyes dilated. 

“ An insult—you?” 

“Yes, an insult. Father saw you. He 
came home and told me what he thought 
of you, and of me for letting you do it!” 

Fanchon put her hand to her throat. 
She felt choked again, but her beautiful, 
wild, fawnlike eyes clung to his face. 

“You danced,” he went on bitterly. 
“What did you dance? One of those— 
those fandangos?” 
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Her face changed; a glimmer of light, of 
mischief, shot across it, and she let her 
jeweled hands drop in her lap. 

“Oui, I danced! Mais que voulez vous? 
Am I not a dancer? You—it is you who 
are ashamed, mon ami!’’ she added bitterly. 
“Why you marry me, then?” 

He threw himself back in his chair, his 
clenched hand falling on the table with a 
gesture as poignant as it was desperate. 

“ You’ve let the cat out of the bag! This 
place—these provincials! Why, this place 
is full of it by now. Did you think you 
were in Paris?” 

“In Paris?” she laughed wildly. “ Mon 
Dieu, non! ‘O Paris, c’est chez toi qu'il 
est doux de vivre, c’est chez toi que je veux 
mourir |’ ” 

“Drop that chatter!” he said harshly. 
“You speak English as well as I do.” 

She did not answer for a moment; then 
she leaned across the table, looking at him, 
her face white and her eyes sparkling. 


“IF YOU'LL PERMIT ME, I'LL SIT DOWN. 
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“'You’re ashamed that you married me, 
a dancer—n’est-ce-pas?” 

He averted his face. She caught only the 
haggard whiteness of the profile, and she 
saw his hand, stretched on the table, clench 
and unclench nervously. She drew a long 
breath. 

“ You’re ashamed of me,” she said in a 
low, quivering voice, recoiling from him. 
“ T—I see it!” 

“T loved you,” said William passionately. 
“TI loved you, I asked you to consider me, 
and—you do this!” 

“You loved me?” she repeated the words 
slowly. ‘“ You—loved—me!” 

She let the accent fall on the past tense, 
but he was deaf to the implied appeal. 

“ Fanchon, you knew 
what they’d think of it 
here — you must have 
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I'VE GOT A WORD TO SAY—BUSINESS, YOU KNOW, 
STRICTLY BUSINESS” 











known. Why did you do 
it?” he cried impatiently. 
“It’s like your cigarette in 
the streets—you like to do 
these things!” 

““ Mais oui, I like to do 
them!” she replied softly. 
She laughed lightly.. “I’m 
naughty, William, but ”— 
she leaned toward him 
again, looking at him with 
her fawnlike eyes — “ I’m 
sorry!” 

Her look, her voice, her 
very attitude expressed sur- 
render, and the softness of 
her tone appeased him. He 
turned his head reluctantly 
and looked at her. The 
light was behind her, mak- 
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WILLIAM, VERY RED, INCLINED HIS 


HEAD STIFFLY 





her lovely head, her 
soft, dark hair, and 
her white forehead, 
and the beauty of 
her eyes. Her dress, 
too, the dancer’s 
silky, shimmering, 
clinging robe, seemed 
to reveal just enough 
of her white neck 
and arms. She was 
a thing so young, so 
exquisite, and so 
subtly charming 
that he caught his 
breath. She looked 
as she had looked 
the first time he saw 
her, when he lost his 


heart and his head. Her 
dark eyes clung to his. 

“ Et toi?” she murmured soft- 
ly, exquisitely, her lips trem- 
bling a little. 
Involuntarily he put out his hand and 

touched hers as it lay on the table, and 
the tenderness of that touch was a caress. 
For the moment he forgot his father and 
his own anger. She was bewitching, and 
she was his own! What did it. matter if 
these narrow-minded pprovincials were 
shocked at her dancing? 

Yet he was aware that while she accepted 
his caress, accepted his forgiveness, and 
gave him a soft and caressing smile, she was 
changed. Something had come between 
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them—something so subtle, so immaterial, 
that he could not grasp it; but he felt ill 
at ease. He said nothing, he did not know 
what to say, he felt that the grievance was 
honestly his, and yet, in some mysterious, 
unfathomable way, she had put him in the 
wrong. 

He laughed uneasily and began to move 
the glasses about awkwardly, jingling the 
ice in them like a child. He was glad, too, 
that the waiter returned at that moment 
with the supper. He changed his order 
again and called for wine. 

“T’m tired,” he explained to Fanchon. 
“T feel as if I needed it.” 

She shrugged, elevating her brows and 
glancing around the room, aware that necks 
were craned here and there, and that some 
newcomers were staring steadily at her. 
One of them—a short, stout, bald-headed 
man in a dress-suit with a wide expanse of 
shirt-front—kept gazing at her, and after 
a while at William. He gazed and rubbed 
the top of his bald head, and then ate— 
taking large mouthfuls and gulping them 
down—while he still gazed at her. 

Fanchon, seeing it, looked demurely at 
her plate, toying with her fork. She wanted 
to laugh, but she remembered her hus- 
band’s horror of the sensation she had just 
made, and she was aware, too, of another 
figure farther away. She flushed a little, 
saying nothing, and William, still feeling 
that little rift in the lute, busied himself 
filling his wine-glaSs again. 

Fanchon, who had never seen him drink 
wine, lifted her heavy eyes from her plate 
to watch him. She knew he had already 
filled his glass four times. 

“ He’s not a drinking man,” she thought 
shrewdly. ‘“ He’s unhappy because he’s 
married me, a dancer!” 

William lifted his fifth glass slowly to his 
lips. 

“Tt’s not bad wine, Fanchon,” he said 
lightly; “ but we had better in Paris.” 

She shook her head. 

“In Paris you didn’t drink wine, mon 
ami.” 

He reddened. 

“ Didn’t I? I—” He stopped short. 

The stout, bald-headed gentleman had 
risen abruptly from his table and was ap- 
proaching theirs. He did not look at Wil- 


liam, but bowed to Fanchon. 

“ Mrs. Carter, I believe?” he said suave- 
ly. “ Mrs. William Carter?” 

Fanchon smiled. 
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“ Mais oui, and—Mr. William Carter,” 
she added archly, looking at the astonished 
William. 

The fat man bowed again, then he pro- 
duced a card-case and laid his card on the 
table. 

“I’m Samuel Bernstein,” he said proudly, 
“president of the Unlimited Film Com- 
pany. Perhaps you’ve heard of me, Mr. 
Carter?” 

“No!” said William shortly, frowning. 
.‘ I haven’t had the pleasure.” 

Mr. Bernstein gave him a pitying glance. 

“Go to the movies?” he asked mildly. 

William nodded. 

“ Sometimes.” 

Mr. Bernstein elevated his brows. He 
looked at Fanchon, and his face changed 
and glowed with appreciation. 

“ Guess you go, madam,” he said in a 
confident tone, “ a lady of your talent! Ex- 
cuse me ”—he bowed first to one and then 
the other—“ if you'll permit me, I'll sit 
down. I’ve got a word to say—business, 
you know, strictly business.” 

Fanchon’s eyes danced. She threw a 
mocking look at William’s stiffening face. 

“Sit down, Mr. Bernstein,” she said 
sweetly. “Voila! I love the movies!” 

“ There!” Bernstein beamed, drawing up 
a chair. “I knew a lady of your talent 
must love ’em.” He waved his hand grace- 
fully, speaking to William now, but includ- 
ing William’s wife. “I want to say, sir, 
that I witnessed that dance to-night, and— 
well, sir, it hit me straight in the bull’s-eye! 
Never saw it better done—never! I con- 
gratulate Mrs. Carter, sir, and I congratu- 
late you. It was a gem!” 

William, very red, inclined his head stiffly, 
but Fanchon was radiant with smiles. 

“ Merci du compliment!” she murmured. 

“Eh? Oh, you’re French, ain’t you?” 
Mr. Bernstein returned her smile genially. 
“ Corwin was telling me you were Mamselle 
Fonchon lay Fare. That would sound a 
top-liner, too, on a bill-board. Corwin— 
you know him? Yes? Well, he’s running 
a vaudeville show somewhere now, besides 
that hairy piano man, and he wants you in 
his show. I suspicioned that right off.” 

“My wife isn’t a show-woman!” thun- 
dered William, his brow black. 

“No offense, no offense, Mr. Carter!” 
Mr. Bernstein waved a fat hand on which 
a diamond flashed magnificently. “I don’t 
cotton to these cheap shows myself. Now, 
madam, I’m a business man, and I’ve got a 























proposition to make to you, a gilt-edged 
proposition.” He edged his chair nearer, 
looking from Fanchon to William and back 


again, with the air of a benefactor. “It ’ll 
appeal to you, sir. It’s dignified, it’s fine, 
and it’s money, sir, good money! Now, 


I saw that dance to-night and I says to 
myself, ‘Sammy Bernstein, if you’re a man 
you'll beat it after that first thing,’ and I’m 
beating it. Madam, I’d offer you, as a 
starter, five hundred dollars a week to give 
that dance in a picture, a high-class, six- 
reel picture, for the Unlimited Film Com- 
pany!” Mr. Bernstein flung himself back 
in his chair, thrust his thumbs into the 
armholes of his white waistcoat, and beamed 
upon them. “ Five hundred dollars a week, 
madam, and your expenses—for one picture. 
You can’t beat that—Corwin ain’t going 
to beat that!” 

“ My wife won’t go into the movies!” said 
William, white with anger. 

Mr. Bernstein reddened. 

“T reckon you don’t understand, sir. 
The Unlimited Film Company is a star com- 
pany, sir; it does the finest pictures in the 
country; we’ve got more stars than any 
other company this side. of the Rockies. 
We got ’em, and we treat ’em right.” 

William rose furiously. 

“My wife isn’t looking for an engage- 
ment, sir, so we bid you good evening!” 

Mr. Bernstein rose hastily. 

“T say—no offense—” 

“ You’re very good,” said Fanchon softly, 
lingering an instant as William strode away; 
“ but I’m not in it—not now! My husband 
doesn’t like it, you know. Adieu, monsieur, 
et merci!” 

She was smiling, a little flushed, alto- 
gether charming, as she lifted her fawn- 
like countenance to his red face. Mr. Bern- 
stein relaxed and grinned knowingly. 

“T see! I’m sorry, madam. Put my 
foot in it, eh?” He lowered his voice. 
“T’ll make it eight hundred a week—-see?” 

She nodded, but William had turned a 
white face toward them, and she fled lightly, 
following him in his hasty stride through 
the now crowded dining-room. She had 
caught her wraps up hastily and thrown 
them about her shoulders, and the chiffon 
frills framed her small, pointed chin. 

The diners—belated motorists and travel- 
ing salesmen—stared delightedly. The 
scene was as plain as a charade, the angry 
young husband and the lovely, coquettish, 
frivolous young wife. Fanchon caught 
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whispers of admiration and glances of sym- 
pathy. At another moment they would 
have pleased her, would have appealed to 
every instinct of her light, admiration-lov- 
ing nature, but to-night she saw some one 
ahead, some one whom she must pass, and 
she was thinking, thinking hard and fast, 
her heart beating pitifully under the splen- 
dor of her dancing dress. 

Meanwhile William stalked ahead, with 
his square jaw set and his eyes stormy. 
He wanted to wring Bernstein’s neck and 
he could not. It made his hands clench 
and unclench nervously at his sides. 

As they neared the door, a tall man rose 
from a crowded table and greeted Fanchon 
in French with an effusion that made Wil- 
liam halt. Corwin caught his eye and 
bowed. 

“Present me to your husband,” he said 
to Fanchon. 

She turned with that delicate grace which 
made her small figure seem so light and 
buoyant. She had rallied all her forces, all 
her will. She smiled, her eyes shining dan- 
gerously. 

“William, this is my old friend, Mr. 
Corwin.” 

William shook hands stiffly. 

“We're just goint,” he said shortly. 
“ Good night!” 

Fanchon laughed, half-apologetic, half- 
coquettish; but she found herself hurried 
out into the hall. 

“'Who’s that fellow?” asked William 
sharply. 

She was still laughing, half hysterical. 

“ Caraffi’s manager, Aristide Corwin— 
I’ve known him for ages.” 

William grunted. 

“Looks like a Monte Carlo gambler,” 
he said, and signaled for a taxi. 


Vill 


VirGINIA bade Lucas stop the horses. 
The old wagonette was on its way out to 
Denbigh Crossing, and Daniel Carter had 
just come in sight. Virginia thought she 
had never seen him look so pale. 

“ He looks ill, and his limp is bad, too, 
poor fellow!” she breathed to herself; but 
she smiled, leaning over the back of the 
seat to shake hands. 

“Where have you kept yourself, Dan?” 
she asked kindly, with the sweetness in 
her tone that Daniel had come to recognize 
as pity. “Grandfather has been asking 
for you.” 
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“ T’m afraid he wants the 
book he lent me,” said 
Daniel, looking up at her 
and aware of the softness 
of her glance. She looked 
lovely, that same old shade 
hat looped down and the 
knot of pink under her 


dotted 
white Swiss this time, with a little opening 
at the neck that showed a lovely throat. 
“T’ll bring it back this week.” 


chin; but the muslin dress was 


“Fie! As if he wanted the old book! 
We’ve missed you, Dan.” 

He flushed boyishly and let his eyes dwell 
upon her. And, for the first time in her 
life, Virginia blushed consciously under 
Daniel’s look. 

“Have you really?” he asked eagerly. 

“ Really and truly!” She nodded at him, 
smiling. “I should have written you a 
note about it—invited you to dinner, in 
fact, if it had not been for our—our con- 
cert—” She blushed this time, remember- 
ing suddenly that there must have been an 
earthquake in the Carter house. “ I’ve just 


finished settling up the accounts with Mrs. 
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“MERCY! DON'T 
SAY THAT OUT LOUD.” 
SHE LAUGHED, BUT HER 

BLUSH DEEPENED 





Payson,” she added hurriedly. “I’m glad 


it’s over!” 

There was a ghost of laughter in Daniel’s 
eyes, but he kept a sober face. 

“It was a success, then, Virginia?” 

“Oh, yes! We paid in our full share; 
no one out of pocket except Mr. Payson. 
You know, he paid Caraffi. Dan, did you 
hear Caraffi play?” 

He shook his head. 

“T’d rather hear you.” 

“Mercy! Don’t say that out loud.” She 
laughed, but her blush deepened. It seemed 
to-day as if there was something new in 
Daniel, something she did not understand. 
“ Come and hear me play, though, and I'll 
believe you.” 

Daniel glanced at the very conscious but 
decorous back of Lucas, and smiled. No 




















one was ever worried about what Daniel 
said! 

“T’m coming. I’ve been wanting to come 
all along,” he said gravely; “ but—I’m 
afraid of wearing out my welcome.” 

She looked surprised, -then,. catching his 
eye, realized that Daniel had been afraid 
that William’s brother was unwelcome. She 
blushed gloriously this time. 

“You couldn’t—you couldn’t if you 
tried,” she said softly. Then to the coach- 
man: “ Go on, Lucas. -I mustn’t keep you, 
Dan, but be sure you come soon.” 

He stood bareheaded in the sunshine, 
watching the old wagonette disappear; then 
he put on his hat and walked haltingly 
and slowly toward the court-house. He 
was to address the jury in the afternoon, 
and in some way the sight of Virginia al- 
ways helped him. He seemed to carry her 
smile, like sunshine, into the old dim court- 
room. He always spoke well afterward, so 
well that he was getting the name of an 
orator without being aware of it. 

Plato had just served a light lunch for 
Colonel. Denbigh on the lawn. The old 
man, sitting under his favorite horse-chest- 
nut-tree, ate sparingly and drank one iced 
julep, made in the old Virginia style. He 
had finished, and Plato was holding the 
lighter for his cigar. 

“Go to the concert the other night, 
Plato? Miss Virginia says you carried her 
bundles, and she thinks you heard it all.” 

Plato held the lighter dexterously. 

“ Vessuh, I went ‘long wid Miss Jinny. 
Didn’t.pay no ’mission fee, jus’ walked 
righ’ in, same as Miz Payson an’ de quality. 
Yessuh, de music mighty fine, but I was 
lookin’ at young Miz Carter when she was 


dancin’. Dat’s what done took dis yere 
nigger!” 

The colonel puffed at his cigar, a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“ Like it, Plato?” 

“Yessuh! It was de mos’ circumspeck- 


lar dancin’ I ever see, suh, it sho was. I 
ain’t seen nuffin like it since de circus. 
But Mirandy Parsons, de collud girl dat 
works at Miz Carter’s, she says dere was 
terr’ble goings-on dere "bout dis yere dance. 
She ‘lowed Mist’ Carter mos’ throw a fit.” 

Colonel Denbigh took off his hat and ran 
his fingers through his white hair. 

“Tt was a great dance, Plato, a great 
dance.” He shook with silent laughter. 
“ Some of the weaker brethren had to leave, 
though.” 
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“ Dey sho did, suh! _ I met de Baptist 
minister comin’ out, an’ de ladies was wid 
him. Dey was sayin’ something "bout dat 
dance in de Bible, an’ "bout John de Bap- 
tist’s head on a charger. Seems like he 
took it hard—I don’t mean John de Bap- 
tist, but de minister. Done paid five dol- 
lahs fo’ his sittin’, an’ couldn’t set out no 
five dollahs’ worth. Dat’s what got him 
mad, suh, it sho was.” 

The colonel shouted with laughter. 

“He got more than five dollars’ worth 
out of that dance, Plato! There’s Miss 
Jinny now,” he added, glancing down the 
driveway. “ You go and help her out with 
her packages.” 

The old wagonette had entered the gate- 
way, and Plato hurried off across the lawn; 
but the horses stopped short, and Virginia 
got out, meeting some one who had entered 
from the opposite direction. The colonel, 
well in the shade of his horse-chestnut, 
removed his cigar from his mouth. He was 
startled. The visitor was William Carter. 

While Plato was taking a number of small 
packages from the wagonette, the pair 
greeted each other in the sunlit space of 
the old driveway. Something in their faces 
made the colonel rise silently and deftly 
beat a retreat. -He passed behind the old 
box hedge and made his way back to the 
house. 

“T reckon they’d like to have it out by 
themselves,” he thought. 

Virginia, meanwhile, came across the 
lawn with William Carter. She stopped as 
she came near the horse-chestnut. 

“ Why, I thought grandfather was here!” 
she exclaimed, and then to William: 
“Won't you sit down? I'll call him.” 

“ But I didn’t come to see him,” said 
William quietly. “I came to see you, Vir- 


ginia. I suppose I may sit down just the 
same?” 

She blushed. 

“Of course!” She took off her hat and 


laid it on the rustic table, and the sun- 
shine seemed to caress the strands of gold 
in her soft hair. “ We like to sit out here, 
you know, in summer. It seems so good to 
be out-of-doors. Do you notice what a 
view we have, since they cut that new street 
through?” 

She was talking hurriedly, a little ner- 
vously, not looking at him. It was their 
first moment alone together since his re- 
turn, and Virginia was not quite sure of 
herself. She pointed out the view. 











William turned and looked at it absently. 
“You can see a long way, can’t you?” 

“ Yes; and there’s such a glimpse now of 
blooming things. The old magnolia’s full 
of buds.” 

“ Fanchon doesn’t like these things,” said 
William moodily. “ They bore her. She 
says she’d rather see one of those electric 
signs in New York, flashing Budweiser 
beer in and out, than sit here and count 
lightning-bugs! ” 

Virginia laughed, blushing again. 

“ What would we do if we all liked the 
same thing?” she asked lightly, and then, 
very sweetly: “ William, I think your wife is 
beautiful. At first, one can’t decide, the 
face is so charming, so piquant; but when 
she smiles and those dark eyes of hers dwell 
on you—she’s beautiful!” 

William said nothing for a moment. He 
was sitting in the colonel’s chair, his hat 
on his knees, and Virginia could see new 
haggard lines in his face. He did not look 
at her, but away toward a distant spire that 
appeared above the thick foliage, like a 
finger pointing upward. 

“Yes, she’s beautiful,” he admitted at 
last, almost with reluctance. 

Virginia, aware that he was thinking of 
days long ago, when he had taken her to 
church and carried her books home from 
school, felt her breath coming short. She 
was trying hard, but if he would not meet 
her half-way, how could she patch it up? 

She averted her face, toying with her 
grandfather’s empty glass. The ice still 
jingled in it a little, and William started. 
He remembered jingling the ice in the 
glasses on the inn table, and Fanchon’s eyes 
seemed to mock him. He drew a long sigh. 

“T hope you don’t mind my sitting here, 
Virginia,” he said gravely. “ It’s—it’s so 
homelike. I can’t bear to go. I suppose 
lost spirits hang around sometimes outside 
the gates of paradise.” 

Virginia caught her breath this time. 
She dared not look at him. She had taken 
a ring out of her pocket and held it out in 
the palm of her hand; but now, looking at 
his set profile, she hardly dared to speak 
of it. Her hand trembled; he was unhappy, 
and he had come to her! Something like 
fear showed in her eyes, but she forced 
herself to speak. 

“IT wish you’d come in and see grand- 
father. He’d be glad, I know. We meant 
to come to see your wife again—some eve- 
ning when you would be at home.” 
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William lifted his head slowly and looked 
at her. 

“ Virginia, I got the letters you sent me, 
he said in a low voice. “The reason I 
didn’t return yours was—I burned them 
one night in Paris just before—” 

He stopped, unable to go on, red in the 
face; but she was quite calm. His very 
embarrassment steadied her. 

“ That’s all right,” she said. “I’m glad 
you spoke, because I wanted to give you 
this.” She held out her hand with the ring 
in her palm. “I know it belonged to your 
grandmother. I was afraid to trust it to 
the mails. Here it is, William.” 

He held out his hand stiffly, without look- 
ing at her, and Virginia had to put the ring 
into it. 

“ Thank you,” he said in a low voice. 

Then he looked in a dazed way at the 
ring lying in his hand. The color slowly 
receded from his flushed face and left it 
pale. He remembered the day he had put 
it on her finger! 

So did she; but Virginia was a brave 
woman. She could not help seeing his 
face, and, being a woman, she knew. She 
could shape the whole story easily now. 
She had heard rumors of Mr. Carters wrath 
at Fanchon’s dance, and she knew what 
William must have felt. The talk must 
have reached him. This was the recoil. 
She loved him, and she understood. It 
would have tempted another woman; it 
frightened Virginia. She tried to think of 
something to say, but she could not. 

They sat silently, the shade of the horse- 
chestnut stretching over them. Beyond them 
the sun shone on the old lawns and flower- 
beds. They were so motionless that a robin, 
searching for worms, came almost up to 
their feet. 

“Do you mind my sitting around here?” 
he asked again in a low voice. “ It’s the 
most restful place I’ve found.” 

She steadied her voice. 

“Tt is a restful place. Once we thought 
we'd have to give it up, but some stocks 
paid in, and we saved it. I’m so glad!” 

William straightened himself. 

“T didn’t know that.” 

She was startled. She had not. thought 
that he would take it in this way. Every- 
thing led them into the shoals, it seemed. 
She smiled, but her lips shook. 

“T don’t think any one knew it but 
Dan,” she replied gently. “ Dan helped us 
save it.” 


”? 
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“Dan?” He turned and looked at her, 
plainly startled, too, by another thought. 
“ Dan?” 

She met his look steadily this time. 

“Yes, Dan. He’s so good to us. I 
think he’s very noble.” 

William stared at her, paling again. A 
kind of fury came into his look, and she 
saw it. He was jealous of Dan! She un- 
derstood now. That poor girl, his wife, had 
been a wild fancy, an episode, no more, and 
he was waking up. 

She rose slowly to her feet. 

“Come,” she said. “I’m going in. 
Grandpa is there, and you must come in 
and see him.” 

She turned as she spoke, and William got 
to his feet, still white and haggard, his eyes 
following her. But Virginia stopped ab- 
ruptly. Before them on the lawn, unheard 
and unseen in her approach, stood a small, 
white-clad figure in a daring scarlet hat, 
pale and piquant. 

“TI don’t think you heard me,” said 
Fanchon softly, her dark eyes flashing from 
one to the other. “ You weren’t listening!” 
And she laughed shrilly. 

William crimsoned, but Virginia was 
calm. 

“No, we didn’t,” she replied simply; 
“but I’m glad to see you. We were just 
going into the house—will you come, too?” 

Fanchon lifted her fawnlike eyes slowly 
to the other girl’s face. There was some- 
thing noble in it, too noble for the retort 
that was on the end of her sharp tongue. 
She colored angrily. 

“Of course! I came to call,” she said 
lightly. “‘ William got ahead of me, I see.” 

Virginia did not reply to this. She was 
already at the piazza steps. 

“ Please come this way,” she said lightly. 

But Fanchon did not answer her. She 
had approached her husband, her large eyes 
mocking him, her lips parted. A strange 
look, half elfish, half fond, was on her face. 

“You needn’t be in such a hurry to hide 
that ring,” she said below her breath. “I 
know about it. There was one letter you 
forgot to burn, mon ami!” 

He turned from red to white. His only 
comfort was Virginia’s noble, unconscious 
look as she led the way into the house. 


IX 


CoLONEL DENBIGH accompanied — his 
guests to the door, and, after the farewells 
were sufficiently prolonged to suit his old- 
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fashioned ways, he stood on the piazza and 
watched them to the gate. Fanchon turned 
there, a small, graceful creature, and kissed 
her hand to him. The colonel waved. Wil- 
liam raised his hat, and the two figures 
turned off into the street. 

As they grew. smaller in the distance, 
Virginia came out and stood beside her 
grandfather. 

‘““A pretty creature,” said the colonel 
thoughtfully. “ Claws in velvet! What do 
you think of her, Jinny?” 

“T don’t know,” Virginia replied hon- 
estly. “ She’s pretty—but there’s something 
I can’t describe. She’s like a wild bird just 
put ina gilt cage. It’s a terribly trite 
simile, but it fits her. She’s beating her 
wings.” 

“ That’s poetry, Jinny,” said the colonel, 
chuckling. ‘It’s because she’s young and 
pretty. If she’d been a man, with that kind 
of an eye, we would have said something 
about beating his hoofs—I mean cloven 
ones. She sings like a bird, dances like a 
fairy, and behaves—well, I remember that 
Mrs. Payson called her something in French. 
What was it, eh? Maybe it takes French to 
express her.” 

Virginia flushed. . 

“She called her a little étourdie. Of 
course she does queer things; she’s not 
well-bred, and she seems like a bundle of 
impulsive whims, but she’s rather capti- 
vating in all of them, and fascinating in 
some.” 

“ Humph!” The colonel pulled his mus- 
tache thoughtfully. “I see you’re deter- 
mined to like her, Jinny.” 

“ 1 want to—yes.” 

’“ You can’t,” said the colonel gently, 
laying his hand on her shoulder. “It’s 
a case of sugar and salt, you can’t mix ’em. 


Don’t try too hard, Jinny. Leave her 
alone.” 

Something in his tone made Virginia look 
up quickly. 

“ Why, sir?” 

Colonel Denbigh hesitated; then he 


blushed like a girl. 

“T don’t talk scandal, Jinny, you know 
that, but I hear some. Let her alone.” 

“Oh, that dance—” 

He shook his head. 

“No, not the dance. That only un- 
loosed tongues. You spoke of that man, 
Caraffi’s manager—what was his name?” 

“Corwin. A_ horrid creature,” said 
Virginia, suddenly recalling Fanchon’s face 
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MR. BERNSTEIN STOPPED SHORT “ GEE, WHAT 


COLONEL-—A COW AND A ROUGH-RIDER, 


when she saw him in the waiting-room of 
the hall. 

The colonel nodded. 

“ Corwin—that’s the name. Well, Wil- 
liam’s wife knows him, she’s been seen 
walking with him. There’s talk about it. 
It may be all false, but I’d rather you kept 
away.” 

Virginia had grown very thoughtful. 

“T remember now, grandfather. She 
seemed afraid of him, poor girl. He’s a 
terrible creature, I’m sure—I wonder if he 
isn’t doing it on purpose? Starting the 
talk, I mean.” 

“Very likely,” said the colonel dryly; 
“but he’d have to have sonfething to start 
on. When there’s so much smoke, there’s 


A VIEW! ONLY NEEDS A LITTLE LIFE IN IT, 
AND MAYBE A COUPLE OF BANDITS” 


I don’t like her, and yet ”—he 
smiled—* what a pretty creature!” 


some fire. 


“‘ She’s not twenty, I’m sure. I think it’s 
wicked to talk so about her.” Virginia 
flushed generously. ‘“ Why are people so 
cruel?” 

The colonel smiled. 

“ Jinny,” he said gently, “ that little wo- 
man wouldn’t raise her finger to save you 
from the gallows.” 

Virginia’s blush deepened. 

“ That doesn’t matter, grandfather!” 

The old man looked at her proudly. She 
was standing beside him, her tall young 
head nearly level with his own, and her 
charming profile toward him. She had a 
look that was better in his eyes than mere 
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beauty—a look of noble purity. He had 
never known her, even in childhood, to tell 
a falsehood. He patted her shoulder. 

“T leave it to you, Jinny. I reckon I 
can trust you. But there’s one thing I 
want to say.” He hesitated, then he fin- 
ished firmly: “ That boy, William, disap- 
points me. He’s lost his grip. He’s been 
keeping gay company, I reckon, and he 
looks as if he’d been drinking. If it wasn’t 
for his lameness, Daniel’s twice the man!” 

Virginia said nothing. She, couldn’t; her 
heart was beating in her throat. She re- 
membered William’s face when she returned 
the ring. 

The colonel kept his hand on her shoul- 
der, and they stood together, looking out 
across the close-cut lawn. Lucas, having 
put up the horses, was running a lawn- 
mower near the gate. It was that hour 
when the shadows begin to lengthen and 
one perceives the fragrance of the honey- 
suckle. It seemed to penetrate the late, 
warm afternoon, and to gather bees. 

“ Jinny, who’s that man—the fat man 
with a bald head?” the colonel asked pres- 
ently. “ He’s either a real-estate man or a 
lunatic. He wants to buy the place, I 
reckon. See him?” 

Virginia, who had been in a trance, 
roused herself. Her eyes fell on a stout 
figure advancing toward the piazza, hat 
in hand. 

“ He wants to tune the piano, grandpa, 
or to varnish the mahogany tables.” She 
‘laughed softly, and fled lightly toward the 
door. “I’m going. You can send him 
away. I refuse to be varnished!” 

The colonel heard her flight to the stairs; 
but he stood his ground and waited, a 
twinkle in his eye. The stout man ap- 
proached steadily, with an expression of 
genial politeness. He had an air of feeling 
his own importance, but being willing to 
condescend. He wore a finely-tailored suit, 
a sport necktie with a diamond pin, and, 
in the sunshine, his bald head looked like 
a piece of polished pink coral set in Florida 
moss. 

“ Colonel Denbigh, I believe?” he said 
suavely. 

The colonel bowed politely. 

“ That’s my name, sir.” 

Mr. Bernstein presented his card. 

“T’d like a word with you, colonel. 
Strictly business—impertant, confidential 
business.” 

The colonel regarded him a moment with 
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the same twinkle in his eyes; then he de- 
scended the piazza steps. 


“Come this way, Mr. Bernstein. I like 
to sit out of doors. Have a cigar?” 
Mr. Bernstein accepted, They had 


reached the back of the house now, and he 
stopped short. 

“Gee, what a view! Aijin’t that about 
three thousand feet out there? Finest 
three-reel picture I ever got in a bird’s-eye 
view! Only wants a little life in it, colonel 
—a cow and a rough-rider, and maybe a 
couple of bandits. It’s just the set—with 
them mountains behind.” 

The colonel, who had reached his fa- 
vorite seat under the horse-chestnut, looked 
startled. 

“T reckon you’re a movie man, aren’t 
you?” he inquired mildly. 

“ Had ’em before?” Mr. Bernstein looked 


anxious. 
“One or two. This place seems to ap- 
peal to them. Sit down, Mr. Bernstein, 


you'll find that seat comfortable. I al- 
ways take this one—I’m getting old and 
set in my ways. I suppose it’s the place 
you're interested in?” 

Mr. Bernstein edged his chair closer to 
the wicker table and leaned across it. 

“Say,” he began with a glow of en- 
thusiasm, “ this place and that servant and 
you! It would be great. I says to Green- 
field—he’s my best director—I says to him 
before I came up here, ‘ Now what we want 
is one of them old-time, sort of before-the- 
war Southern aristocrats.’ When I saw 
you, colonel, I—gee, sir, I says to myself: 
‘Sammy Bernstein, there’s your man!’ It 
ain’t your clothes, colonel, it’s the way you 
look. Say, I’ve got a fellow at the studio 
—dress him up in a silk hat and white tie 
and patent-leather pumps, and he looks 
like a duke. But you put that guy into his 
every-days, and, bless your soul, you 
wouldn’t know him from a tin-pedler! 
Now, it ain’t so with you. You’d look the 
part in your shirt-sleeves. When I saw you, 
I says to myself: ‘Sam Bernstein, there’s 
the real article—ain’t any near-seal about 
that, either!’ ” 

“Mr. Bernstein, say no more,” said the 
colonel. “I’m a modest man!” 


Bernstein expanded, smiling. 

“ Sir, I'll make it two thousand dollars 
for this place, that old negro, and you in 
one five-reeler. Two thousand dollars down! 
Isn’t any. work in it. 
look natural.” 


You just stand and 
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This time the colonel’s eyes did more 
than twinkle; he laughed heartily. 

“Mr. Bernstein, I never looked natural 
before a camera in my life. I’m afraid we 
can’t come to an agreement. I’m too old 
for the movies, sir. I'll have to decline.” 

Bernstein’s face fell. 

“ You don’t mean it, colonel; you can’t 
mean that!” 

The colonel nodded, then he pulled a 
moment at his cigar. 

“I’m. afraid I do mean it. Perhaps 
Plato—that’s my man—might be interested. 
I'll ask him.” 

Bernstein held up his hands. 

“Not without you, colonel!” He sat 
and stared for a moment at the old man 
opposite, a look of hopeless commiseration 
on his face. “Say,” he groaned at last, 
“you people down here haven’t got any 
enterprise! This is my second experience. 
I’m surprised, colonel; I’m pained. This 
town—it’s perfect, sir, for the part, it’s 
kind of dead-and-alive and shady, and 
there’s the piccaninnies. You could do any 
amount of clese-ups and cut-backs on ’em. 
Gee, it’s too bad!” He shook his head re- 
gretfully. 

“T reckon you could get the piccaninnies 
all right,” remarked the colonel comforting- 
ly. “ Tried it?” 

Mr. Bernstein shook his head. 

“No, sir! I’ve been after Mrs. William 
Carter. Know her?” 

The colonel, a little startled, took the 
cigar from between his teeth. 

“T have that honor, sir.” 

The motion-picture manager turned his 
head slowly and gave him a cryptic look. 
Then he knocked the ashes from his cigar, 
stuck it in the other corner of his mouth, 
and resumed sadly: 

“ Tt was that dance of hers. That’s what 
took me! At the church sociable, colonel. 
Believe me, I was never so thrilled in my 
life. I was doin’ the town, looking for a 
place””—Mr. Bernstein waved his hand 
with a melancholy air—“ for this place, sir. 
Well, I was goin’ down Main Street, an’ I 
see them headlights. ‘Something doing 
here,’ thinks I, ‘an’ I'll have a look.’ 
Didn’t expect anything; but somehow I 
went in, an’ the very first thing I see is 
that dance. Gee whiz! I says to myself: 
‘Sammy Bernstein, this is your lucky day; 
this is a find!’ ” 

Colonel Denbigh laid down the stump of 
his cigar and pulled his mustache. 
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“T suppose you’ve asked her?” 

“T did. And I'll say right now that I 
don’t think—what’s his name?—Mr. Wil- 
liam Henry Carter’s got any horse-sense. 
He took on as if I’d insulted him when I 
was Offerin’ his wife five hundred dollars a 
week. That’s what I offered, Colonel Den- 
bigh—five hundred dollars a week, good 
money.” 

The colonel looked reflective. 

“ [’m afraid we’re behind the times down 
here, Mr. Bernstein. I reckon Mr. Carter 
doesn’t like publicity. We’re quiet, back- 
woods people, sir,” he added with a twinkle. 
“T know the lady. She’s mighty pretty, 
and I agree with you she’d make a mighty 
fine picture. Just the style you want, too.” 

“No, sir, not my style. -The public— 
well, it’s this way. They like ’em small, 
an’ this lady’s just the pattern—a cute, dark 
little thing. Personally ”—Mr. Bernstein 
sighed—“ I like ’em large. Now there’s 
Rosamond Silvertree—you know her, of 
course, colonel?” 

Again the colonel smoothed his mus- 
tache thoughtfully. 

“Can’t say that I do, sir,” he replied . 
gently. “ Pretty name, though?” 

“Don’t know Rosamond Silvertree?” 
Mr. Bernstein struck the table with the 
palm of his hand. “ Sir, you’re behind your 
times! She’s a motion-picture star, sir! 
She’s my ideal woman, Colonel Denbigh. 
She’s five feet eleven inches, and she weighs 
one hundred and eighty-seven pounds. 
She’s a peach, sir! Got those blue eyes that: 
go to the heart, and her hair’s the color 
of butter—makes you think of good butter 
in spring-time! I have her on the screen all 
the time. The poor girl’s nearly worn out. 
The only trouble is you can’t always get 
men to play opposite to her. Greenfield 
comes up one day last month. ‘ Sammy,’ 
says he, ‘I can’t put Rosy in “ The Dream 
of the Harem.” ’ ‘ What in thunder d’you 
mean by that?’ says I. ‘ Can’t do it,’ says 
he. ‘ Jack Pickling ’—that’s our leading 
man—‘ Jack Pickling looks like a shrimp 
beside of her!’ What d’you think I did, 
Colonel Denbigh?” 

The colonel shook his head gravely. 

“T’ve no idea, sir. Put her on a diet?” 

“ Diet? Rosy? No, sir! I fired Jack 
Pickling!” 

Bernstein lay back in his chair and 
smiled. He felt that he had reached the 
climax, but the climax was lost on Colonel 
Denbigh. 
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“ DANNY, SHE'S 
WILLIE’S WIFE, AND 
SHE'S BEING TALKED 
ABOUT 


“If your leading 
lady is so fine, I shouldn’t 
think you’d need Mrs. Carter,” 
he observed mildly. 

Mr. Bernstein smiled with a superior air. 

“That’s just why I do need her! You 
see, Rosy won’t do for these little teeny- 
weeny ingénue parts. She’s too grand! 
Mrs. Carter’s the kid for those. That’s 
what I want her for. But this Aristide 
Corwin ”—Mr. Bernstein leaned over the 
table and touched the colonel’s sleeve with 
his fat forefinger—“ Aristide ain’t behaving 
like a gentleman, Colonel Denbigh. He 


knew the lady in France, and he’s got some 
Kind of a pull. 
vaudeville again. 


I guess he wants her in 
She’s been there once, I 
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know. He’s using his methods—they ain’t 
mine, sir! He’s talkin’ bad, he—” 

Colonel Denbigh rose abruptly and stood 
looking down on Mr. Bernstein from his 
full height. 

“IT know the Carters, sir,” he said stern- 
ly. “ I’ve known Mr. Johnson Carter since 
I was a young man. His boys played on 
this place. I have the honor of his daugh- 
ter-in-law’s acquaintance. You will kindly 
drop this subject, sir!” 

Mr. Bernstein rose also. He was very 
pale, but the small eyes in the creases of 
his fat face looked honest. They even 
looked indignant. 

“No offense, colonel,” he said, 

“no offense. If you're a 

friend of the lady, I 

think you ought to 
know. Corwin’s 
been persecuting 
her before. I’ve 
heard he drove 
her out of Lon- 
don. He’s after 
her again, he 
means mischief. 

I know Aristide! 

If you’re—” 

He stopped 
with his mouth 
open. The colo- 
nel had walked 
away and left 
him. 

“ Well, I'll be 
darned!’’ said 
Mr. Bernstein, 
staring after the 
old man’s erect 
figure. ‘‘I’m 
darned! Now, 
Sammy Bern- 
stein, that comes 
of trying to help 
a woman. Never 
again!” 

He selected a cigar from the box that 
Colonel Denbigh had unwittingly left upon 
the table, and, having lit it with the colo- 
nel’s match, he went slowly and thought- 
fully away. As he went, he sighed. 

“Too bad, too bad!” he muttered. 
“Take him all around, the lean way he 
stands—with striped trousers an’ that prop- 
erty coat—he’d make just an ideal close-up! 
I wonder ”—he rubbed his bald head 
thoughtfully —‘“‘I wonder if he’d have 
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dropped if I’d offered him three thousand .dollars 
to play Uncle Sam opposite to Rosy’s Liberty?” 


xX 


Mrs. JOHNSON CARTER sat in the old rocker in 
the library, rocking nervously, her feet tapping the 


floor. 


Her usually placid face had of late become 


as troubled as an inland lake assailed by contrary 


winds. It was growing full 
of new puckers and furrows 
between the eyes. 

She crossed and uncrossed 
her hands in her lap, and 
glanced absently from time to 
time toward the window. She 
happened to be alone in the 
house except for Miranda. 
An occasional sound from the 
region of the kitchen in- 
formed her that the colored 
maid of all work was at the 
helm; but not even the reck- 
lessness of Miranda’s slams 
and thumps moved Mrs. Car- 
ter from her chair. She was 
waiting for some one to 
come in—some one to 
whom she could un- 
bosom herself. 

As the time 
passed and she 
heard the mo- 
notonous ticking 


FANCHON CAME TO 

THE DOOR AND STOOD 

THERE WITH FLASHING EYES. 

“YOU WERE TALKING ABOUT 
ME,” SHE SAID 
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of the clock on the mantel, she was seized 
with a kind of panic. She dreaded Mr. 
Carter’s arrival. If he came first, she 
might break down and tell him, and she 
was afraid to tell him. She wanted Daniel. 
Unconsciously, in her hour of need, she al- 
ways turned to Daniel now. William had 
been her mainstay, but it was obvious that 
William could not be her mainstay any 
longer. The old saw about a son marrying 
a wife held good in his case. 

She waited, and the clock ticked tumul- 
tuously, as clocks do when you wait. She 
began to rock violently again, and she 
nearly upset herself by a tremendous start 
when the door finally opened. She thought 
it was Mr. Carter, but it was only Emily 
with some books under her arm. 

Emily came to the door of the library 
and looked in. She had long ago obeyed 
her father’s order and washed her face. 
It was guiltless even of becoming make- 
up, but she had an unnatural look to her 
mother for all that. 

“What’s the matter, mama?” she asked. 
“ Where’s Fanchon? Has Leigh come in?” 

Mrs. Carter shook her head. She had 


stopped rocking and was staring at her 


daughter. Emily saw it and retreated. 

“T think I’ll go up-stairs,” she said hur- 
riedly. “I passed the exams, mama. Mr. 
Brinsted says I can go to high school in 
September.” 

A gleam of momentary pleasure shot 
across Mrs. Carter’s worried face, but che 
did not withdraw her fixed gaze. 

“ Emmy, you come here,” she said sud- 
denly. “I want to look at your dress.” 

Emily backed. 

“ Oh, I want to go up-stairs, mama. I’m 
hot and tired. Mr. Brinsted’s so prosy. 
Sallie Payson says—”’ 

Mrs. Carter rose and made a dive at the 
hem of her daughter’s skirt. 

“ Well, I declare!” she exclaimed. “I 
couldn’t think what made it hang like that! 
You’ve been taking it in on every seam to 
make it narrower.” 

Emily pulled away, blushing. 

“It was just horrid—all out of style, 
mama!” she cried. “I hate to—to look 
like a frump!” 

Mrs. Carter straightened up from her 
consideration of the skirt. 

“Where did you get those striped silk 
stockings, Emily Carter?” 

Emily, backing toward the door, looked 
sullen. 
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“Dan gave me the money,” she an- 
swered shortly. “I wanted something like 
other girls.” 

“IT never saw such awful stockings in 
my life!” replied her mother. “ Your legs 
look like barbers’ poles. You take them off, 
or I'll have to tell your father.” 

Emily grew tearful. 

““T—I think you’re real mean, mama. 
I hate to be a frump!” 

“Who called you a frump?” her mother 
asked severely. 

“ N-no one—but Fanchon says the peo- 
ple here are all provincials and frumps— 
all of them!” stormed Emily. “And I 
think we’re awful frumps ourselves!” 

Mrs. Carter gazed at her in a dazed 
way; then she retreated to her rocking- 
chair. 

“Emily, you go up-stairs and rip those 
inside bastes out of that skirt. It looks 
frightful; it hangs all up and down in 
waves! And listen—” 

Emily, still sniffing violently, was half- 
way to the stairs. 

“ Listen, Emily, 
stockings, too. They’re vulgar. 
don’t, I’ll have to do it myself.” 

“T don’t see why I can’t wear them!” 
Emily stormed. “I’m grown up, I’m six- 
teen, and Fanchon has a pair like them.” 

Mrs. Carter flushed. 

“You go up-stairs and take them off!” 
she cried, with her first dash of anger. “I 
don’t want my girl to look like Fanchon!” 

Emily ~-asped the banisters and shouted. 

“She’s lovely; she’s stylish! I think 
you and papa are just awful to her. 
You’re setting Willie against her, too. 
Leigh thinks so; he says he’d do anything, 
he’d die for her!” 

Mrs. Carter looked a little startled, but 
she rallied. 

“ Leigh’s only eighteen,” she observed 
dryly. “It’s very easy to die for people 
at eighteen! You're impertinent to your 
mother, Emily. Go up-stairs and study 
for an hour. Mind you take off those 
stockings!” 

Emily began to cry. She cried easily, 
large tears rolling out of her light-blue 
eyes. She went up-stairs looking like Niobe, 
and she cried all the time she was taking 
off her stockings. 

Mrs. Carter stopped rocking and 
thought. She thought deeply. Emily’s 
outburst and Leigh’s devotion were such 
obvious things, and yet— 


you take off those 
If you 
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She lifted her handkerchief and pressed 
it against her trembling lips. Was William 
really being set against his wife? Mrs. 
Carter was a good woman, and the thought 
distressed her. 

She did not resume her rocking, she sat 
motionless, looking straight ahead of her, 
her face red. She was still sitting there 
when Daniel, returning early from court, 
stopped at the door and looked in. 

‘“‘ What’s the matter, mother?” he asked 
pleasantly. “ You look out of sorts.” 

“Oh, Dan, please come’ in here a mo- 
ment; i want to talk to you.” 

Daniel looked a little surprised, but he 
came in obediently, putting a pile of law- 
books and papers on the table as he sat 
down to listen. His mother saw the 
papers. 

“Did you win that case, Dan?” 

His face lit up. 

“Yes. Just heard the verdict. 
got it, mother!” 

She flushed with pleasure. 

“ Dan, the judge says you'll be a great 
man some day. You're a born orator!” 

“ Nonsense!” said Daniel, but he 
blushed. 

It seemed to his mother’s anxious eyes 
that ke wzs less worn and tired than usual; 
but her m'nd was full of other things. 

“ Dan,” she began in a low, horrified 
voice, “ have you seen anything? I mean 
—Tanchon and that—that man?” 

Daa‘el shook his head. 

“T's too busy, mother.” 

Mrs. Carter sank back in her rocking- 
chair and looked weak. 

“T saw them this morning. 
market. 
new limousine, and she stopped and picked 
me up. I don’t know why it had to hap- 
pen so, but the chauffeur took the short 
cut for this house—you know, the little 
lane behind the Methcdist church.” 

She paused for breath, and Daniel nod- 
ded. He was very grave now. 

“ As we turned the corner we both saw 
them—I mean Mrs. Payson and I—and of 
course the chauffeur did, too, come to think 
of it. Fanchon was talking to that man— 
I think his name’s Corwin.” 

“ Well, mother, if she knows him, per- 
haps she had to speak to him.” 

“Speak to him? They were walking up 
and down in that out-of-the-way corner, 
and they were quarreling. I’m sure they 
were quarreling. They didn’t notice us.” 


We’ve 


I’d been to 


Mrs. Payson came along in her 
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“ Quarreling?” Daniel laughed. “I 
thought you were going to say that he was 
making love to her.” 

“Tt’s just the same thing—the way they 
looked. Mrs. Payson thourht so, too. 
Daniel, there’s talk about them; I know 
there is! What shall I do?” 

“ Don’t you think you’d better leave it 
alone, mother?” Daniel suggested. “ Im 
not sure that we’re not to blame. Fan- 
chon seems to think we are.” 

“You’re not taking her part, are you, 
Dan? Emily—that child’s ridiculous, she’s 
copying her— Emily says we're setting 
Willie against her.” 

Daniel smiled. 

“I’m afraid Emmy’s right,” he said 
quietly. “ It’s too bad, mother.” 

“We never meant to do that—I mean 
your father and I!” cried Mrs. Carter with 
emotion. ‘I can’t see why those two chil- 
dren adore her so. Emmy says Leigh 
would die for her!” she added with a trem- 
ulous laugh. 

““She’s got Leigh twisted about her fin- 
ger—that’s true enough,” said Daniel, smil- 
ing grimly. “I found a poem of his the 
other day. It was addressed to ‘ my soul- 
mate’! The mate was plainly Fanchon, 
Poor Leigh—he’ll survive it!” 

“T don’t think Willie really cares about 
her! I’ve been watching and watching. 
He’s sickened of it all, poor dear boy! I 
know he’s always loved Virginia Deribigh,” 
she added with conviction. 

Daniel was silent for a moment, and then 
he spoke with determination. 

“He has no right to care for Virginia 
or any one now but this poor girl. He’s 
married her, and—” He paused, and added 
more quietly: “ Mother, I think she needs 
him.” 

“There! She’s got you on her side with 
those—those fawn eyes of hers!” 

Daniel laughed. 

“She calls me her enemy,” he replied 
dryly. 

Mrs. Carter looked exasperated. 

“ That’s just like her! She’s so absurd, 
so stagy—in a quiet family like ours, too! 
She makes me hot all over.” She shud- 
dered. “ I can’t forget that dance and those 
ministers.” 

‘““Wasn’t it rather biblical, mother?” 
asked Daniel, and for the first time he 
laughed happily. 

Mrs. Carter rose from her rocking-chair 
and walked absently to. the, window, blink- 
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ing a little as she looked out into the sun- 
shine. She sighed. 

“ Daniel, do you think I ought to tell 
your father?” 

* Tell him what, mother?” 

* About Fanchon and that man behind 
the church.” 

“ Good Heavens, no!” 

“T’ve always told your father things 
that—that concerned us all.” 

“ Mother, you know what father would 
do—he’d storm at William, and William’s 
right on edge now. For Heaven’s sake, let 
them alone—those two, I mean!” 

She drew a breath of relief. 

“T’d rather not tell,” she confessed; 
* only I felt—I felt as if I should.” 

“ What good would it do?” her son asked 
her gravely. “ It would only make matters 
worse.” 

“ But, Danny ”—she called him Danny 
sometimes, as she had when he was two 
years old—* she’s Willie’s wife, and she’s 
being talked about!” 

“ Hush!” said Daniel, lifting a warning 
hand. 

Unheard by either of them, the front door 
had opened and closed. Fanchon crossed 
the hall lightly, her quick ear catching.their 
voices. She came to the door now and 
stood there with flashing eyes. 

“ You were talking about me,” she said 
with her amazing and terrible frankness. 
“1 heard you!” 

“Oh, good gracious!” Mrs. Carter fled 
hastily to the door that opened into the 
kitchen pantry. “I’ve got to go and see 
Miranda,” she panted, and went out and 
shut the door. 

Daniel, left alone, rose from his chair. 
He was flushed, but his eyes twinkled. 

“We can’t help it, Fanchon,” he said 
amiably. “ You’re the kind, you know. 
You don’t leave any neutrals in your ter- 
ritory.” 

She came in and flung her hat down on 
the table, uncovering her lovely, spirited 
head. She was dressed im a pale-yellow, 
clinging garment that seemed to reveal 
every line of her small figure, and certainly 
displayed her ankles, in silk stockings as 
amazing as Emily’s. 

“You’re awfully good people,” she said 
bitterly. “‘ Mon Dieu! Vd rather meet some 
bad ones—who’d let me alone. You’re help- 
ing to make my husband hate me!” 
Daniel’s face sobered. 
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“ You’re doing William an injustice,” he 
said quietly. “I’m sure he doesn’t hate 
you. I’m very sure, too, that I’m not trying 
to make him.” 

She lifted her eyes slowly to his face and 
scanned it. Then she bit her lip. 

“No, I don’t think you are,” she replied 
with emphasis; “ but your mother does, and 
so does your father. And there’s no need 
of it—there’s enough without that!” 

Daniel, who was still standing, leaned 
against the mantel, supporting himself and 
watching her gravely, unsmilingly. 

“ Fanchon,” he said gently, “ you don’t 


understand. It’s been your misfortune to 
come to us without knowing us. We’re just 
old-fashioned, stodgy people, and you 


amaze us. You're like a bird of paradise 
in a chicken-yard. Give us a little time, 
Fanchon.” He paused and then added 
soberly: “ My brother loves you.” 

She tossed her head, her bosom rising and 
falling stormily. 

“Leigh does!” she cried in a choked 
voice. “ The boy—Leigh!” 

“T mean William,” said Daniel. 

She stared at him, breathing hard. 

“You think so? Voild! You haven’t 
heard him quarrel, you haven’t seen how 
he takes your mother’s side and your 
father’s side against me! And ”—she 
laughed wildly —‘“ you haven’t seen him 
alone—under the horse-chestnut-tree—with 
that paragon, Virginia Denbigh!” 

Daniel’s arm fell from the mantel. He 
sdid nothing. He walked slowly to the 
table and picked up his books and papers. 
But Fanchon was stinging with anger. She 
had seen Mrs. Carter’s face, she had been 
treated: with cold politeness by Mr. Carter, 
her whole wild, stormy nature was up in 
arms. Because she saw it hurt, she struck 
and struck deeply. 

“T tell you she’s stealing his heart away 
from me. Mais hélas, it doesn’t matter, 
she’s a paragon and I’m a dunce! She—” 

Daniel walked past her out of the room 
without a word. But Eanchon followed 
him to the door, white with rage. 

“Mon Dieu! You needn’t feel like 
that!” she cried shrilly. “ She says she’s 
sorry for you because you’re a cripple.” 

Daniel did not pause. He heard her, but 
he went on, toiling slowly upward. He 
never once looked back at the little creature 
in the doorway, but went steadily on with 
a white face and haggard eyes. 























A Popular Lady 





BY LYDIA M. D. O’NEIL 


Illustrated by L. P. Bird 


PRING cutting and branding was all 
over with and fall work wasn’t yet due. 
Grass was fine, everything prosperous, 

and the Fourth of July had gone off slow 
because of three days’ wet weather. Taran- 
tula County was flush and happy. 

Then along came Miss Sidney Culberson 
and got a job at the Tarantula Drug-Store, 
dispensing soda by the glass and boxed bon- 
bons by the pound, and immediately the 
county was picked up by the ears like a 
jack-rabbit, given a lingering glance, and 
tucked away in Miss Culberson’s pocket for 
future reference. 

It wasn’t anybody’s fault; she was simply 
that kind of a girl. You know ’em—class! 
You can tell ’em from the common kind as 
easy as you can pick registered stock out of 
a bunch of Mexican longhorns. From her 
arched eyebrows straight down to her Ha- 
vana-brown pumps, Miss Culberson was 
nothing but class. 

Not that Tarantula hasn’t got some 
classy folks around already, of course— 
some domestic, and some imported from 
various States north and east; but here 
was a new one, a right fetching one, and 
prefixed ‘“ Miss.” 

Miss Culberson took right from the start. 
Not too slim or too plump, not too dark 
or too light, not too shy or yet too for- 
ward, she just naturally couldn’t help but 
please anybody, I don’t care how critical. 
The State having gone dry, you had to cool 
your thirst with soft stuff, anyway; and the 
rush that developed at the Tarantula Tank 
beat anything you ever saw even in the way 
of a gold rush. There wasn’t a single man 
that wasn’t thirsty, often or all the time; 
and besides, they had let themselves run 
out of tooth-paste, shaving-sticks, turpen- 
tine, rubber sponges, nail-clips, and various 
other necessities of a cowboy’s daily life. 
You know how a puncher will sometimes 
get a little careless that way. 
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Miss Culberson was so well-groomed her- 
self, from ears to thumb-nails, that she was 
a constant reminder to them to shine up a 
bit, and they shone. They bought every- 
thing in the drug emporium that they could 
use, and some things that they couldn’t 
use. For instance, Search-Me Russell, he 
bought a perfumery atomizer. Said it might 
come in handy for spraying them apple- 
trees he was going to set out after he got 
himself a place to settle down on. There 
was no mistake about it, Miss Culberson 
was a mighty popular girl. 

Alex McPherson was the first chap that 
was lucky enough to get her to go out rid- 
ing with him; but Miss Culberson was real 
impartial, and it wasn’t long before pretty 
nearly everybody in the whole bunch had 
some particular mark of her approval. 
Dewey Van Valkenburgh learned her -how 
to shoot, Jack Law showed her how to play 
draw-poker, Pat Reilly caught her a rattle- 
snake and made her a belt out of its hide, 
and Search-Me Russell brought her in his 
whole collection of arrow-heads. And the 
way she said“ thank you’’to one and all was 
more than getting kissed by any other girl. — 

Everybody knew she’d drop that “ Miss ” 
into ‘the discard before Christmas, but who’d 
be the lucky guy nobody could tell, because 
she played no favorites that the public could 
observe. How she could keep stringing sev- 
eral dozen punchers along like that without 
getting any of ’em sore at her or each other 
was a marvel; but Miss Culberson done it. 
As a matter of fact, even the girls liked 
her, except Hester Hopewell. 

Hester had been hoping so long that her 
hope-chest was filled clean full of tea-towels 
and doilies and things, years before she 
had been able to sight anything to anchor 
her hopes to. Now, at last, she had got 
herself engaged to Milt Wade, who was fifty 
and bald-headed, but a good prospect, nev- 
ertheless, owning, as he did, eighteen hun- 
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dred Herefords and the land they grazed on. 
Milt was just as much smitten with Miss 
Culberson as Jack Law or any of the rest, 






















SEARCH-ME RUSSELL BOUGHT A 
PERFUMERY ATOMIZER 


only he didn’t dare to show it so 
much, on account of being engaged 
to Hester; and Hester, having made 
so much headway, was determined 
not to lose him, so she couldn’t be ex- 
pected to be overly friendly to a possible 
rival. 

Just about the time that Miss Culberson 
had finished getting acquainted with all the 
eligible punchers in the county, a new at- 
traction arrived in the form of a medicine- 
show traveling overland, with horses as sleek 
as any gipsy’s, a barker that could bark the 
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hide off of the dog star, and a grip full of 
posters about the most-popular-lady contest. 

They threw up a roomy tent on the base- 
ball grounds just back of the depot and 
stuck placards all over town, saying that 
the first night’s admission was free, but 
after that it would be two bits, ladies for a 
dime. And be sure to come, for there’d 
be singing and dancing and vaudeville and 
motion-pictures and what not—besides the 
most-popular-lady contest. 

And there was. It was something that 
the kids around Tarantula might have 
dreamed about but never expected to 
come true. 

When the show was about half over, 

the medicine-man took the center of 

the stage and delivered an oration 
on popularity. 

He was a firm believer in popu- 

larity. Often, he said, peo- 

ple were popular without 





knowing or suspecting it. Only when some 
great crisis arrived did they realize that 
thousands did them homage in their hearts 
and would make any sacrifice for them. 
He recited some poetry about flowers blush- 
ing unseen, and went on to the effect that 
the world was entitled to see ’em blush. He 
was in favor of beauty contests and any- 
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thing else that would permit ’em to blush 
where folks could get a look at ’em. 

But beauty alone, he said, was no true 
standard of worth. Popularity was what 
counted, and often the plainest flowers was 
the most popular. Popularity was the true 
test of nobility, kindness, gentleness, 
thoughtfulness, and all the other virtues; 
and in offering this beautiful tiara to the 
most popular lady of Tarantula and vicin- 
ity, he felt that he was but rewarding honest 
merit. 

That tiara was surely a stunner. As he 
picked it out of its velvet case and held it 
up to the light, there wasn’t a lady in the 
audience that didn’t breathe a long, long 
“Q-oh!” Even the men gaped at it. It 
was one big dazzle of light and sparkle and 
color—a perfect blaze of gold and dia- 
monds. It was sure the prettiest thing that 
had ever stood on exhibition in Tarantula. 

“Some lady,” says the medicine-man 
“ probably some one who is in the audience 
to-night, will receive this tiara on Saturday 
evening, as.a testimonial of her popularity, 





NOT TOO SLIM OR TOO 

PLUMP, NOT TOO DARK OR 

TOO LIGHT, NOT TOO SHY OR 

YET TOO FORWARD, MISS CULBER- 
SON TOOK RIGHT FROM THE START 
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of the esteem and affection in which the 
populace holds her. It is a valuable article. 
It is worth a small fortune. It is reputed 
to have belonged to one of the ladies-in- 
waiting of Marie Antoinette. If there is a 
jeweler in the audience, will he kindly step 
forward and examine it, and announce what 
he believes it to be worth?” 

Somebody remembered that Jim Chase 
had used to run’a jewelry-shop in San 
Antone before he started the Tarantula 
Bank. Jim, always willing to oblige, took 
the tiara, hefted it, and looked it ‘over. 
Gold and pearls and diamonds and an emer- 
ald in the center—it was sure a blaze of 
glory. 

“If these stones are genuine,” says Jim, 
“which they certainly appear to be—of 
course, I can’t be positive without testing 
them— it is worth at least two thousand 
dollars, maybe more.” 
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man. “ Thank you, sir! Ladies and gents, 
you have just heard from the lips of your 
fellow townsman, an expert jeweler, that 
this tiara is worth at least two thousand 
dollars. As a matter of fact, it is worth a 
good deal more. Solid gold, a beautiful 
filigree design, genuine jewels—a treasure, 
which will on Saturday evening crown the 
queenly head of some lady in this audience; 
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“ A great deal more!” says the medicine- — 


-which will adorn her for years to 
> come, at weddings, at balls, on 
: every festive occasion, and will be 
handed down to her daughter and 
her daughter’s daughters for num- 
berless generations. Ladies and 
gents, this is an opportunity that 
comes but once in a lifetime. 
Listent” 

We listened. 

It was plumb easy—easy as 
gettin’ elected president of the 
Cattlemen’s Association, or the 
United States, or the League of 
Nations. All you had to do was 
to get the most votes. 

And there wasn’t any Corrupt 
Practises Act to hinder you. You 
could buy your votes and your 
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voters without running the risk of having 
the results contested. 

You got five votes with a sack of pea- 
nuts and ten with a package of pop-corn; 
a box of Yucatan Corn Salve brought you 
twenty and a bottle of Yucatan Liver Pills 
was twenty-five; and so on, with Yucatan 
Cold Cream, and Yucatan Hair-Restorer, 
and Yucatan Stomach Bitters, and Yuca- 
tan Seasickness Preventive, and Yucatan 
Antimalaria, and Yucatan Rheumatism 
Cure, and various other Yucatanneries that 
would make you think the whole medical 
profession had pulled stakes and migrated 
to Yucatan. The more they cost, the more 
votes you got. If your check-book would 
hold out, you would sure get that gorgeous 
tiara for your best girl. 

Now, Tarantula was flush, and the 
stakes were worth playing for, so Tarantula 
got right into the game. Billy Brooks and 
Sleepy Martin went broke the first night, 
after buying up all the corn-cure, which 
they have been using as axle-grease ever 
since; but Bill and Sleepy never did seem 
to have much money nohow. All the pop- 
corn and peanuts and liver pills were éx- 
hausted by the close of the second night, 
and Tarantula started in on the high-priced 
stuff—Yucatan Toilet Soap at fifty cents 
per cake, and:when you got it you thought 
they had handed you a package of chewing- 
gum by mistake; and Yucatan Perfume, 
which was about a dollar and a half per 
tablespoon; and Yucatan Freckle Cream 
and Almond Lotion and et cetera, which you 
couldn’t even crook your finger at for less 
than three dollars per crook. 

The end of the third night showed three 
ladies running strong—Sidney Culberson, 
Hester Hopewell, and a good-looking Mexi- 
can girl by the name of Eugenia Manuelita 
Lucero y Quintana. Eugenia Manuelita 
led both the others by eight or nine -hun- 
dred votes, and she looked like a winner. 
She was being boomed by Seferino Vena- 
vides and Trinidad .Castro,; two prominent 
stockmen with almost -unlimited bank-ac- 
counts; but Seferino and Trinidad got to 
quarreling about Eugenia the next day, and 
Trinidad stuck a knife into Seferino’s shoul- 
der. Seferino went to the hospital at Man- 
zanares and Trinidad went to jail, and be- 
fore they got things straightened out the 
show was over. 

So that put Eugenia Manuelita out of 
the running and left the track clear for 
Sidney Culberson and Hetty Hopewell. 
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Yes, there was other contests a plenty— 
pie-eating contests, and nail-driving con- 
tests, and who could shave the quickest 
without drawing any blood, with a safety- 
razor for a prize; and contests for the little 
boys, contests for the little girls, and lots 
of excitement for everybody; but the race 
for the tiara topped ’em all. 

Hetty Hopewell wanted that.tiara, and 
she was determined -to get it, even if she 
bankrupted Milt Wade in the getting of 
it.- It was all she needed to top off that 
hope-chest. She’d been planning a morn- 
ing wedding, but she changed it for 8 P.m., 
and got one of the girls from Tarantula 
High School to write several advance ac- 
counts of the wedding to select from, every 
one of which contained the words: 


The groom’s gift to the bride was a magnificent 
tiara of diamonds, emeralds, and pearls, once the 
property of Marie Antoinette. 


But somehow Hetty didn’t realize that 
Miss Sidney Culberson had been achieving 
a considerable amount of popularity in the 
few weeks she had been among us. Miss 
Sidney didn’t have a hope-chest full of em- 
broidered linens and monogrammed silver, 
but she had a mighty pleasant smile. She 
didn’t have a rich beau like Milt Wade, 
but she had a whole train of the most de- 
voted punchers and wranglers in the world. 
She wasn’t an easy girl to kiss, but when 
you kissed her there wasn’t any disappoint- 
ing reaction, like when you reach for a 
marshmallow in the dark and bite into a 
pickle instead. 

When the little Mexican : beauty got 
shoved to one side, Hetty Hopewell just 
fairly thumped herself for joy. That night 
she outdistanced Miss Culberson by two 
hundred votes. Next day, however, Jack 
Law and Pat Reilly-played draw-poker all 
day with anybody that could be got to play 
with them, either by persuasion or com- 
pulsion, and with the results of their clean- 
up they made Hetty Hopewell shed tears. 
The medicine-man kept three assistants 
busy ladling out the stomach bitters and 
the Yucatan Complexion Lotion, and haul- 
ing in the five-dollar bills. And it wasn’t 
only them two, but every impressionable 
cowboy that Miss Culberson had ever 
smiled upon, and they was legion. 

Even Alex McPherson, who never was 
much of a ladies’ man, sold a span of mules 
and spent the proceeds buying up Yucatan 
Hair-Curling Fluid, the accompanying votes 
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all going to Sidney Culberson. . And Dewey 
Van Valkenburgh, he’d been saving up for 
a motorcycle, but he dumped every cent 
into Pat Reilly’s hat: 

“ Spend it for her, Pat,” he says. “ I’m 
outshone. I*don’t know who’s a going to 
get her, but she’s a going to get that tarara, 
even if I have to bust open the bank!” 

Saturday night found the Yucatan medi- 
cine-man sold plumb out of everything ex- 
cept bottled goods, chiefly rheumatism cure 
and Antimalaria. They were stacked ,up 
on the stage, high and wide and thick—at 
the rates the medicine-man was charging, 
maybe a thousand dollars’ worth. Milt 
Wade and his bride-to-be sat close up front, 
Hester smiling confident to her friends and 
blushing, and looking as proud as if the 
tiara was already setting on her head. And 
Miss Culberson was chatting with a bunch 
of punchers, and joking as unconcerned as 
if there wasn’t any such a thing as a tiara 
in the whole world. 

But if ever a man was worried, it was 
Pat Reilly. There was no doubt about 


Miss Culberson’s popularity, but her cam- 
paign party was hampered by lack of 


funds. In plain Tarantula lingo, Pat’s out- 
fit was about broke. Altogether they dug 
up two hundred and sixty-some dollars. 

“ Maybe,” says Dewey Van, “ if we put 
upa good front, we can sort of bluff Milt 
out. He’s cautious; notice how he don’t 
buy up more than enough at a time to keep 
fifty or a hundred votes ahead?” 

Jack Law shook his head gloomily. 

“ Couldn’t we think up some way to call 
him out of the tent?” 

“He wouldn’t go,” says Pat. “I know 
him, and I know that chessy-cat he’s en- 
gaged to. Nothing short of kidnaping him 
would do any good!” 

Dewey Van was for kidnaping him, then; 
but that being liable to result in manslaugh- 
ter or something, it was likewise voted down. 

Just then Dewey Van’s partner, Ulysses, 
comes down from the hotel with a telephone 
message from Alex McPherson. Alex has 
sent in word that he has collected a-hundred 
and fifty dollars that some one has been 
owing him, and borrowed two hundred more 
from an Indian, and he’s coming in to spend 
it for Sidney as soon as he can get a string 
on his horse. 

Now that was pretty good for Alex, see- 
ing that he never was much of a lady’s 
man, anyhow. Anybody that can collect 
a three-year-old debt is a daisy, and any- 
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body that can borrow two hundred dollars 
from an Indian is sure a high-power artist. 
Dewey Van was jubilant, but Jack Law 
kept on shaking his head. 

“ T know them horses of Alex’s,” he says. 
“You can’t get a string on one of ’em un- 
less you get him in a corner, and Alex 
hasn’t got many corners on his place. That 
guy that fenced it for him made it pretty 
near round. He won’t get here till it’s 
over, I’th betting!” 

Singing and pictures and vaudeville over, 
the popularity sale began. 

Miss Culberson was ahead of Milt 
Wade’s chessy-cat, ’way ahead, but Milt 
bought up till Hetty was even, and then 
ahead. Jack Law and Pat Reilly bought 
by the ten dollars’ worth while the money 
lasted; but Milt bought in fifties, and 
showed no signs of running short. Dewey 
Van kept a sharp lookout for McPherson, 
but Alex evidently wasn’t able to catch 
his horse, for he didn’t arrive. And at last 
Jack was broke, and Pat was down to his 
last six bits. 

“ Beat!” whispered Jack. “Oh, great 
bobtailed mountain-lions, that sweet girl 


. beat by a dust-complexioned last chance 


like Hester Hopewell! Let me die!” 

And then a tall person with a long coat 
like a preacher’s and a soft voice like a 
con man’s slipped up behind Pat Reilly. 

“ Stranger,” he whispered, “ you look like 
an honest man.” 

“IT am, Heaven help me!” answers Pat. 
“But if I had Milt Wade in a corner 
now—” 

“ There’s a pickpocket edging up to me,” 
says the stranger. “I’m sure he’s a pick- 
pocket—a very naughty-looking person! 
Will you keep my roll for me till the show’s 
over? When you’re ready to return it you’ll 
find me near the entrance.” 

He winked solemn at Jack Law, and 
slipped back—but Pat felt something com- 
pact and velvety shoved into his hand. 

“Miracle of miracles!” says Jack Law. 
“The medicine-man can take care of that 
better than you can! Buy ’em up!” 

Pat like to split the roof with his yell. 

“Mr. Medicine-Man of Yucatan,” he 
howls, “ there’s a swarm of mosquitoes due 
about next Christmas, and a stitch in time 
is worth a pound of cure! Gimme seven 
hundred dollars’ worth of Antimalaria!” 

The medicine-man counted ’em out. 

“Tm sorry,” he says. “ There’s only six 
hundred and ninety-five dollars’ worth left.” 








“ Oh, thunder!” says Pat. 
change!” 

The medicine-man stepped forward with 
the velvet case. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” he says, very 
impressive, “ I have the honor to announce 
that the most popular lady of Tarantula 
and vicinity is Miss Sidney Culberson. 
This valuable tiara is a lasting proof of the 
devotion of an entire community. Let us 
have three cheers for Miss Culberson. She 
is queen of all our hearts to-night!” 

And with that—but shucks! You might 
as well try to describe the Grand Cajion. 


II 
Earty the following morning the medi- 


“ Keep the 


cine-man folded his tent and _ silently 
slithered away, bearing 

with him seventeen thou- 7% 
sand two hundred and es 


ninety-eight dollars and 
seventy-five cents in good 
cow-country currency. 

Late Sunday afternoon 
Miss Culberson got a tele- 
gram. Pat Reilly brought 
it over from the station. 
It said: 


Mother is dead. Come at 


once. 


“T’'ll get your ticket,” 
says Pat; “and if there’s 
anything else I can do—” 

But Sidney threw the 
telegram inthe 
waste-basket. 

“ Mother’s a nui- 
sance!’’she said. “She 
should have used 
Yucatan Stomach 
Bitters before it was 


too late.” 
Then she and Pat 
leaned their heads 


very close together, 
and Pat listened 
while Sidney talked. 


Monday brought another message: 
Mother is worse. Come at once. 


“Too bad!” says Sidney. “ Poor ma! 


They must have used a pulmotor on her; 
or maybe a stomach-pump. What’s worse ° 
than being dead, anyhow?”’ 

“ Being in love,” says Pat promptly, and 
near got his ears boxed. 
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“STRANGER, YOU LOOK LIKE AN HONEST 
MAN; WILL YOU KEEP MY ROLL FOR ME 
TILL THE SHOW'S OVER?” 


Monday afternoon brought one 
more: 


Mother seriously ill and calling for 
Sidney. 

Sidney hummed something about “ listen 
to the call of the jay-bird.” 

That was all of the telegrams, but on 
Thursday the medicine-man came rolling in 
on the train. He wanted to see Sidney Cul- 
berson, and he wanted to see her private. 
Sidney was willing to let him see her, but 
couldn’t allow of any necessity for privacy. 

Behind the bar of the /Yarantula Drug- 
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Store she stood, with her hands on her slim 
hips—and near by was Pat Reilly and Jack 
Law. 

“Well, old comrade of the pleasant 
past!” she greets him. “ What’s up? Ma 
dead again?” 

The medicine-man winked and made vari- 
ous other come-along signs, but Sidney 
wouldn’t slide. 

“ Listen to this,” says Sidney. “ We're 
not tenting to-night on the old camp-ground, 
nor to-morrow night, either. Tarantula has 
a very superior climate.” 

“You mean—” gasps the medicine-man. 
“You mean—”’ 

“You'll have to find another popular 
lady. You get my meaning exactly. I 
was married day before yesterday to Mr. 
Reilly here. He is only a cowboy, but he 
has a heart of gold!” 

“ Without the Treasury stamp,” says the 
medicine-man. 

Sidney tossed her head. 

“ He is broke, quite true; he went broke 
on my account. But you forget, dear 


brother of mine, that I have some fifteen 
thousand in the bank, back in Indiana; and 
we are going to buy a ranch with it.” 


The medicine-man gasps some more. 

“ That ty-ara!” he reminds her. 

“ A reward of merit—a testimonial of my 
kindness, gentleness, and other. virtues, and 
of the esteem in which I am locally held. 
Better buy some more Dodgers’ near-silver- 
ware, deary. That’s what we started with, 
you know—and the ladies fell for it. 
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Though I suppose you could afford another 
tiara. It wouldn’t set you back more than 
three thousand or so. And thanks, Richard, 
for having Clarence slip Mr. Reilly that 
seven hundred. You kept the tiara in the 
family, anyway!” 

The medicine-man was game. He ought 
to be, considering how generous Tarantula 
had been. He turned to Pat Reilly. 

“Let me congratulate you,” he says. 
“When you married my sister, sir, you mar- 
ried a very clever and accomplished girl— 
and the most popular lady in seventeen 
States! She’s won that tiara more times 
than I can remember; and Saturday night 
was absolutely the first time in our career, 
sir, that it was necessary for Clarence to 
come to the rescue with funds. And I 
understand that it was necessary then only 
because a gentleman named McPherson had 
some difficulty in catching his horse. My 
sister and I have occasionally had a differ- 
ence of opinion on the question of division 
of receipts, and I anticipated that she would 
leave the outfit sooner or later. I meant 
to make her a present of the tiara when 
she did, anyway. It’s genuine, too, sir— 
all but the emerald in the center; and it is 
reputed to have—”’ 

“Can the chatter!” interrupted Sidney. 
“ Your train’s due in eight minutes.” 

The medicine-man went over to the sta- 
tion and took the train back to his outfit. 
The last we heard of him, he was down in 
Brown County, Texas, dispensing cos- 
metics, medicaments, and popularity. 





THE ISLE OF DREAMS 


Ir I took shelter to-morrow 
Where seas do not break 

Harsher than ripples that borrow 
The calm of their lake, 

I could forget in an hour 
The failure of schemes 

To keep their promise of power— 
Find comfort in dreams. 


For in my island of amber, 
Where summits of gold 

Rival the sun as they clamber, 
Themselves aureoled, 

Nothing defies me; but, waking, 
Would I be proud, 

Knowing a lost undertaking 
Had left me so cowed? 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 





During Office Hours 


BY MARION McCREA 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


N some corner of every properly equipped 
sky-scraper there is a girldom, a retreat 
where the masculine foot may never 

tread, a feminine refuge beside the strenu- 
ous, man-made way of modern business. 
There giggly wrestling-matches are fought; 
medicines, milk, and raw eggs dutifully 
swallowed; dance-steps elucidated; com- 
plexions hand-tinted and dull-finished; hair, 
paid for by honest stenographic toil, re- 
arranged and rebuilt upon home-grown 
substructures. 

Seated on every inch of space available 

—on rockers, couches, window-sills, and one 
another’s ‘laps — an engaging company of 


off-duty handmaidens of commerce compare 
knitting methods, give low-toned readings 
from love-letters, make out-of-court settle- 
ments of office disputes, and vivisect, hila- 
riously mimic, consider as to his every pecu- 
liarity, from manner of emitting dictation 
to the contours of his manly figure—the 


boss. Chiefly used for every other con- 
ceivable purpose than that of resting, this 
retreat is called the rest-room. 

That’s where your stenographer is, Mr. 
Business Man, when you want to rush that 
letter to your branch-office manager off on 
the Twentieth Century Limited. And it’s 
where your husband’s “ right hand,” the 
efficient Miss Keypush, spends a few stolen 
moments, Mrs. Business Man, on days of 
aches and weariness such as you spend 
in bed. 

At the peaceful late-afternoon hour when 
the mail has been turned in, and a twenty- 
minute stenographic absence from the office 
is least likely to be noticed, two maidens, 
plain of face and efficient in manner, sat 
in the cozy rest-room on the twentieth floor 
of the Middlewest Building, rocking and 
crocheting and chatting. 

“Who do you suppose is back in the 
building, working for my dear society-light 
former employer?” citrically smiled the 
plainer of face. 


“ D’know. Any of our old girls?” 

“You guessed it—Fae Fix.” 

“No! Leave it to that girl to land the 
softest job in the Middlewest Building. 
How’s she looking? Sportier ’n ever in this 
season’s styles, I bet.” 

“She probably looks sporty, Miss Froom- 
kin, in a flannel nightgown. It’s something 
about her. She’s got her eyebrows trimmed 
to a hair-line now that somehow gives those 
Jappy eyes of hers more of a come-hither 
look than ever. And she’s down to about 
ninety pounds, and wearing a tight jersey- 
cloth dress to let the world know it.” 

“ Dances herself to death. Never looked 
as if she’d had sleep enough to give her the 
pep to drag one of her fifteen-dollar shoes 
after the other till some time along after 
lunch, did she?” 

“ No—and there’s a reason, Miss Froom- 
kin, for that after-luncheon pep. I hap- 
pened to stand close to her one day when 
she came back an hour late from one of her 
large luncheon engagements, and she fell 
all over herself describing to me what a 
wonderful dessert with brandy sauce she’d 
had, and immediately asked the office-boy 
to go out and get her some triplespice gum!” 

“Oh, I remember. And the kid pulled 
a stick of gum out of his pocket, shoved it 
part way into his mouth, and told her she 
could have all she could bite off! And she 
did it. No wonder she was the only girl in 
the place who could ever get the lazy little 
imp to manicure her typewriter for her!” 

Operating as if at a signal, the speakers 
twisted their heads around for a glance 
at the rest-room clock. Two girls sitting 
on a table-edge straightened up in hopeful 
readiness to pounce upon the rocking-chairs. 
The possessors of the squatters’ rights 
turned reassured eyes from the clock and 
tranquilly resumed the threads of crochet 
and converse. 

“Were you in the office, Miss Froomkin, 
the time Pa Rosenzweig heard her say 
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something under her breath because her 
typewriter-keys stuck; and instead of call- 
ing her down, the old idiot stood there 
shaking all over, and asked if she’d come 
in and teach him some new ‘ cuss-voids’ 
some time?” 

“Nope. Bet she took him up on it—the 
old cracked egg!” 

“ T don’t doubt she was perfectly capable. 
By accident I once heard one of the funny 
stories he used to entertain her with when 
he was supposed to be dictating. It was— 
well, he must have heard it at some stag- 
party, that’s all.” 

“ What was the story?” casually inquired 
Miss Froomkin. 

“ Why, about a chorus-girl who- went in 
to buy a hat, 
and—”’ 

“Oh, I know 
that one.” 

Reluctantly, 
both rockers 
slowed up. 

“Wouldn’t I 
love to see Fae 
Fix try to get 
familiar with her 
new employer!” 
said Miss Teet- 
zel, lingering. 
“ To that young 
man, Miss Froom- 
kin, his stenographer 
is something just half a 
step nearer human than the 
five or six maids his ‘ mothah’ 
employs in their celebrated home 
on the Drive. You know Miss 
Letitia Copeland, who has her 
picture in the society pages nearly 
every week? Well, she used to 
keep the phone wire hot calling 
him up when I worked there—after she’d 
lost out with her Belgian nobleman. Once 
she and this fellow’s mothah came in, and 
the three of them almost wept because 
they’d just heard that some boy whose 
grandad they didn’t know all about had 
got into the fraternity Miss Copeland’s kid 
brother belongs to!” 

“ Still, you can’t tell. A fresh steno like 
Fix sure has chances — private-office stuff 
and all that.” 

“Yes, but you don’t know Elwyn Ther- 
nauld Voyne.” 
“'Voyne!” repeated 
straightening interestedly. 


Miss Froomkin, 
“Is he a thin, 
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fearfully refined-appearing guy. that locks 
as if he couldn’t walk without spats on— 
that runs a one-horse advertising agency 
down on the tenth?” 

“ Tt’s one-man, but not one-horse. 
makes money.” 

“ Say, that fellow was up soliciting Pa 
Rosenzweig for our advertising account last 
week. I was taking dic, and he apologized 
in his English accent for interrupting—and 
that reminded him to tell Pa Rosenzweig 
about his new steno. He said how rotten 
her work was, and how he’d 
dictated a trade-journal ad 
about some electrical stuff, 


He 











Lee meee 


“A FRESH STENO LIKE FIX SURE HAS CHANCES— 
PRIVATE-OFFICE STUFF AND ALL THAT” — 


and, honestly, Miss Teetzel, some of the 
bulls he said she’d made were screams. 
Voyne got Pa in fine humor with the story, 
but it didn’t get him anything. Pa just 
gave him that old spiel about how he’d got 
rich without advertising, and how he never 
would spend a nickel on those ‘ greedy 
mackazine bandits.’ Say, that Voyne’s sure 
a classy-looking freak, isn’t he? Doesn’t 


look as if he’d buy Miss Fae Fix brandy- 
sauce desserts or any of the other little 
things she’s used to from office friends who 
believe in being kind to the workin’ girl. 
Let’s go.” 

From an inert, blanket-covered hump on 











the couch behind the crocheters, a sym- 
metrically filled silk stocking shot forth 
and kicked into Miss Teetzel’s lap a glossy, 
high-heeled pump. 













—‘“ YES, BUT YOU DON’T KNOW ELWYN 
THERNAULD VOYNE” 


“ Hello, girls—having a nice time?” 

They jerked about and stared panickally 
at a slim girl whose narrow, shadowy-lidded 
eyes laughed lazily at them as she stretched 
and put on the slipper which Miss Teetzel 
frozenly returned to her. 

With painstaking nonchalance, the two 
crocheters started speechlessly from the 
rest-room; but at the door Miss Froomkin 
turned and stalked back. 

“I’m sorry, Fixie—on the level,” she 
stated simply in her matter-of-fact voice. 
“Call me a backbiting cat, and I won’t 
say a word. And if I can ever do anything 
to square myself, just let me know—” 
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“ All right about squaring yourself— 
just go to the devil, will you, Froomkin?” 
suggested Miss Fix, over her shoulder, be- 
fore she slammed herself out of the rest- 
room and hailed a downward- 
bound elevator. 


Il 


Down on the tenth floor 
she flung wide a door marked, 
in curious lettering, with the 


name, “Elwyn Thernauld Voyne.” She 
caught up a fashion magazine from her 
mahogany typewriter-desk in the outer of- 
fice and noisily opened a door marked 
“ Private.” 

A pale young man absently raised his 
head from the long hand which had been 
supporting it, and dropped his pencil upon 
an unfinished sketch that lay before him. 

“ Mr. Voyne,” belligerently began Miss 
Fix, “ will you do me a‘*favor? I want to 
dictate a paragraph to you and see if you 
can take it down.” 
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“My dear young woman, don’t you think 
you’re overstepping the bounds—”’ 

“T don’t care whether I’m overstepping 
the bounds, or bounding over the steps, or 
getting myself fired, or whatever else I’m 
doing. I dare you to be a sport and take 
some dictation from me!” 

With the mien of one who humors a ma- 
niac, Voyne wonderingly prepared to write. 

“ Themanikinworagownuv topodepesh 
madewithetonbolairo antrimdonly withalarj 
mutheruvpurlbuckle thetunikwazejdwith 
shurdbandz,” rapidly read Miss Fix. “ Got 
that?” 

“ Yes,” replied Voyne. 

“You have?” snapped Miss Fix. “ Let’s 
see!” 


““* The manikin,’ ” she read incredulous-. 


ly from the sheet he handed her, “ ‘ wore a 
gown of taupe peau de péche, made with 
Eton bolero, and trimmed only with a large 
mother-of-pearl buckle. The tunic was 
edged with shirred bands.’ Well, I’m 
stumped!” she finished weakly. 

“ Now, if you'll explain this astonishing 
interruption—” frowned Voyne. 

“Why, I just thought I could show 
you,” began Miss Fix unhappily, “ that a 
lot of the stuff you bosses dictate—like that 
electricity thing about titaniums and am- 
peres and things that you gave me yester- 
day—is just as hard for us stenos to un- 
derstand as a lot of dressmaking stuff would 
be for you. And then when we go to read 
our shorthand, it’s worse ’n making out a 
missing-letter puzzle, on the square! I 
didn’t think you’d get a word of this stuff; 
and then, when you couldn’t take it, I was 
going to say, just like this: ‘ Well, Mr. 
Voyne, perhaps next time I make a few 
little mistakes, you won’t go up to Rosen- 
zweig’s office and make fun of me, and give 
his poisony old stenos something to meaou 
all over the building. about!’ ” 

Voyne’s sluggishly reddening face wore a 
nondescript expression. For the first time 
in his life he was acknowledging to himself 
that he had done something a bit caddish; 
he was being addressed as a fellow human 
being by a servant, and at the same time 
he could not help noting that said servant 
was flippantly, exotically, and little-girlish- 
ly pretty. 

“ Tt’s—er—a poor excuse, I know,” he 
began, unbending a trifle. “ But I never 
thought you’d hear of it—of course, I didn’t 





mention my stenographer’s name in Rosen- 
zweig’s office. I realize how difficult it must 
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be for a young person of your—er—limited 
education and experience to handle my dic- 
tation. Fact is, I exaggerated a good deal 
in telling Mr. Rosenzweig about some errors 
you’d made, in an effort to spin an amusing 
yarn and get him into a good buying hu- 
mor, you see.” 

“Oh, that was it!” broke in Miss Fix, 
her long eyes suddenly asmijle. ‘“ Why, the 
reason I got so mad was ’cause I thought 
you'd done it out of just pure meanness! 
If telling about my mistakes could have 
helped you get business—” 

“ But it didn’t,” confessed Voyne short- 
ly, annoyed at the recollection. 

“You should care!” commented Miss 
Fix, seating herself chummily on the edge 
of Voyne’s Chippendale desk, to take full 
advantage of his first recognition of her 
unstenographic existence. ‘“‘ Honest, Mr. 
Voyne, I can’t see what you want any more 
advertising accounts for— with all your 
money and automobiles and everything!” 

“JT descended to trying to suit the 
Rosenzweig idea of a ‘ good mixer,’” re- 
plied Voyne, with an expression indicating 
mild nausea, “ because I happen to want, 
more than anything else in the world, to 
get an advertising account entirely through 
my own efforts—and not,” he elucidated 
half to himself, “ because some one wants 
to encourage Thernauld Voyne’s son, or is 
after a membership in one of my clubs, or 
because his wife thinks it might lead to an 
acquaintance with my family. Old Rosen- 
zweig doesn’t know anything about me, or 
my clubs, or about any social set that 
doesn’t play pinocle. And I want his ac- 
count most particularly, because in place 
of the horrible line of imitation-bronze 
* novelties ’ he’s now making, I can design 
him some things which will be really beau- 
tiful—which I’d itch to write some good 
magazine advertising for.. Like these, for 
instance.” 

He held up a sketch, watching her face 
for its indication of the workings of an un- 
tutored mind. 

“ That’s a thermometer, isn’t it?” que- 
ried Miss Fix, pointing. ‘‘ What are the 
other two things?” 

“ This is a wall-plaque, containing a ther- 
mometer and a hygrometer—for registering 
moisture in the air, you see,” he explained. 
“This is a humidifier — just a graceful 
water-vessel to be attached to radiators. 
There ought to be a humidifying set of this 
kind in every steam-heated room in the 
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country, to keep the temperature and mois- 
ture of the air right, to keep lung-tissues 
healthy, to prevent influenza, and all that 
sort of thing. Do you think the set— 
pretty?” 

“Oh, peachy!” enthused Miss Fix. 
“ Didn’t Pa—Mr. Rosenzweig like it?” 

“ T really don’t know.” Voyne, resuming 
his seat, gave unmistakable evidence that 
he desired the interview to end. “I con- 
ceived this humidifying-set idea after I 
saw him last week. I wrote him a letter, 
which you ve probably forgotten, describing 
the possibilities of the idea, and request- 
ing another interview. He never answered. 
Now—er—Miss Fix, I hope you've par- 
doned me for—” 

“Oh, goodness, yes!” Miss Fix vehe- 
mently assured him, her slant eyes wide. 
“ And I think you have the most wonderful 
ideas—” 

Miss Fix took herself abruptly out of her 
employer’s private office. There was an un- 
familiar muscle jerking so hard at one of 
her eyelids that she was afraid he’d notice. 
She rubbed a chamois-skin over her sud- 
denly heated face, then ponderingly sat 
down at her typewriter-desk and reached 
for the telephone. 

“ Hello—Rosenzweig & Co.—that you, 
Sethie?” she greeted, a moment later. “ Tell 
Miss Froomkin that Fae Fix wants to see 
her down in 1034 right away, will you, 
cuty-boy?” 

Miss Froomkin appeared in an unbeliev- 
ably short time, having forgotten to remove 
both her eye-shade and her expression of 
astonishment at the summons. 

“ Froomkin,” impressively began Miss 
Fix, “did you mean it when you said you 
wanted to square yourself with me for that 
knockfest?” 

“ Just try me out, kiddo.” 

“Have you seen anything of a letter, 
Froomkin, from my boss to your boss, tell- 
ing about a thermometer thing and asking 
for a try-out on advertising service?” 

“Sure! It came in the same mail with 
two or three others soliciting our adver- 
tising. I put ’em all on the bottom of Pa 
Rosenzweig’s mail-pile, of course, and he 
gave ’em one look and fed ’em to the waste- 
basket, as usual.” 

“ Listen, Froomkin,” eagerly commanded 
Miss Fix. “I’m going to fish that letter 
out of my shorthand notes and type it over, 
and forge my boss’s name to it. Then, if I 
give it to you, will you put it on the very 
11 


top of Pa Rosenzweig’s bunch of opened 
mail to-morrow morning, where he’ll think 
it’s something terribly important and read 
it all the way through?” 

“Ouch!” ejaculated Miss Froomkin. 
“TI may get a call-down, but I'll do it for 
you, Fixie.” She smiled slowly and turned 
her eyes toward the closed private - office 
door. “ Working for a raise, or have you 
got a crush on your new boss, kiddo?” she 
asked. 

“Ever hear how Henry Ford got rich 
minding his own business?” retorted Miss 
Fix, beginning a deafening fusillade on her 
typewriter. 

“Well,” laughed Miss Froomkin, “ after 
Steve Bateman and all the other good- 
looking cheerful spenders you’ve had on 


~your staff, I’ll be darned if I can make out 


what you can see in this guy!” 


“T’ll be darned if I can either, Froom- - 


kin,” came a sudden rush of confession 
from Miss Fix. “ But—but, Froomie, you 
don’t suppose I look to him like I do to 
that old b-battle-ax of a T-Teetzel, do 
you?” 

“ For the love o’ Mike, kiddo, are you 
going to turn on the weeps?” cried the 
amazed Miss Froomkin. “ You probably 
look to your boss like a necessary nuisance, 
like all the rest of us do. And if you’d 
traveled the stenography route as long as 
I have, you’d know that ‘ Social Register ’ 
bosses who play round after business hours 


with million-dollar beauties like Letitia 


Copeland aren’t going to—” 
“ Oh, shut up, Froomie! 
you help me?” 
“ [ll try, you little nut.” 


Ill 


Many a stenographer is truly the partner 
of her employer’s workaday joys and sor- 
rows. The young woman who is paid to 
remain within listening-distance of her dic- 
tator’s voice does not possess the home- 
circle prerogative of giving frank intima- 
tion of the desire for a change of subject 
when bored. He ‘inds her an ideal recipi- 
ent for confidences as to his business trials 
and triumphs. 

Not so Elwyn Thernauld Voyne. He 
received the amazing request, next morn- 
ing, to call immediately upon Benjamin 
Rosenzweig. Two days later, Benjamin 
Rosenzweig returned the proof of a humid- 
ifier advertisement, bearing his O. K., with 
written authority to insert the advertise- 


And say, will 
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ment in two magazines. But Voyne had 
spoken not another word concerning the 
new advertising account to his subdued 
amanuensis. 

It was not until that young woman re- 
ceived a thick pile of handwritten sheets 
to copy, the topmost one of which bore the 
title, “‘ Plan of Advertising and Selling Cam- 
paign for Rosenzweig Novelty Company,” 
that she knew she had airily succeeded in 
solving the problem that keeps many an 
erudite member of the ad-writing brethren 
awake o’ nights—that of how to keep your 
follow-up letters out of the waste-basket. 

Ecstatically she telephoned the news to 
Miss Froomkin. 

“ Froomie, you old pippin!” she exulted. 
“Tt’s working! My boss has.ground out 
an advertising plan and layouts for about 
a million magazine advertisements, and if 
Pa Rosenzweig only signs up for ’em all—”’ 

“ What’s it going to get you, kid?” inter- 
rupted the dry voice of Miss Froomkin. 


“Not a blooming thing, Froomie,” ac- 


knowledged Miss Fix dreamily, “ except— 
well, he told me one time that he wants 
Rosenzweig’s advertising account more ’n 
anything else in this world — and I want 
him to have it, that’s all.” 

Miss Fix heard Miss Froomkin grunt 
hopelessly and click up her receiver. 

“ Froomkin’s right about the boss,” ad- 
mitted Miss Fix thoughtfully. “ Next time 
I see her I'll tell her so. He’s just a stuck- 
up highbrow who’s only noticed once in his 
life that I’m not just part of the office fur- 
niture. He isn’t even healthy-looking—and 
hasn’t much pep—and—but—” She half 
whispered her thoughts into the telephone 
she had forgotten to disconnect. 

The next time Miss Fix saw Miss Froom- 
kin, however, that ordinarily phlegmatic 
person breezed excitedly into the outer of- 
fice of Voyne’s beautifully appointed suite, 
holding high a bulky portfolio. 

“ Kiddo, can you beat it?” she enthused. 
“We've put it over!” 

“ Honest, Froomie?” 

“Sure! Pa Rosenzweig tried out your 
boss’s humidifier ad in two magazines, and 
got a bunch of inquiries that tickled. him 
so that he whipped out his fountain pen 
and signed on every dotted line he found in 
this stuff! Contract’s signed up, kiddo, 
and the ads and new designs O. K.ed. You 
and I ought to get a commission!” 

“ Froomie,” cried Miss Fix, “ if you ever 
dare to tell a soul—” 
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“Oh, I'll keep it under my-hat. Speed 
in now and fire this dope at his nobs—I’m 
in a hurry. And, say, Pa wants some kind 
of a receipt for it.” 

Miss Fix knocked at the door of Voyne’s 
private office. Accustomed to the informal 


“I'LL TELL HIM NOTHING OF THE KIND,” INTER- 
RUPTED MISS FROOMKIN— 


ways of Pa Rosenzweig, Miss Froomkin 
sauntered after her into the ‘room, the air 
of which was hazy and odorous with the 
smoke of Voyne’s tiny Russian cigarettes. 

“ Will you please tell the young woman 
to wait outside?” ordered Voyne, without 
looking up, snapping on his desk-lamp. 

Unbudging, hands on hips in Irish-come- 
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dienne fashion, Miss Froomkin formed with 
soundless lips the ejaculation, ‘“‘My Gawd!” 
for Miss Fix’s entertainment. 

Voyne’s eyebrows drew together in an- 
noyance as 
he sensed the 


—WITH RELISH. 
THE WASTE-BASKET ”’ 


absence of movement behind him. But by 
the time he had finished his eager examina- 
tion of the signed contract, the approved 
set of advertisements, and plan of cam- 
paign, his thin face had taken on a look of 
gratification that was soul-deep. 

“ Please tell Mr. Rosenzweig, young wo- 
man,” he requested in an exhilarated voice, 


“YOUR LETTER DIDN'T ‘ REACH OUT FROM HIS MASS OF MAIL.’ 
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“that I'll see him to-morrow to discuss a 
series of follow-up letters. Tell him I’ve 
killed his arguments against selling-letters 
—for after I’d failed in an interview with 
him to secure a trial order for 
my advertising service, my let- 
ter proved the entering wedge 
which has resulted in his order 
for this complete campaign. 


+> 
Psier 


IT REACHED 


Tell him he must acknowledge that my let- 
ter reached out from his mass of mail and 
wouldn’t release him till he’d read it. Tell 
him I can write letters like that which will 
reach out of his prospective customers’ 
masses of mail—” 

“Tl tell him nothing of the kind,” inter- 
rupted Miss Froomkin with relish. “ Your 
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“trr’s EASY TO FALL FOR BOSSES 

JUST BECAUSE THEY ARE BOSSES AND 
HAVE MORE CLASS THAN THE FELLOWS 
WE MEET ANY PLACE ELSE—" 


letter didn’t ‘ reach out from his mass 
of mail.’ It reached the waste-basket. 
This live young steno of yours made it 
her business to find out what happened 
to it, and copied it over again out of 
her notes. As a special favor to her, I put 
it on top of Mr. Rosenzweig’s mail next 
day, instead of on the bottom with the rest 
of the soliciting letters. Of course your 
letter made good after he’d read it clear 
through; about nine out of every ten sell- 
ing-letters would make good if they could 
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get themselves read clear through. 
Mr. Rosenzweig would read a page 
copied out of the telephone-book 
clear through if I put it on the 
very top of his mail, where I put 
your wonder-letter! Ta-ta, Fixie.” 

When Miss Froomkin had 
snatched her receipt and slammed 
herself out, Voyne slowly reached 
up and pulled the chain of a wall- 
lamp which sent its soft brightness 
directly into the colorful face of 
Miss Fix. 

““T—if your mail’s signed,” she 
began, panickally avoiding his odd 
gaze, “I'll start to—” 

“You toy Carmen!” he said in 
a voice that made her catch dizzily 


at his desk. 


“Why did you cudgel your 
little brain plotting to give me a bit of 


pleasure? Tell me!” 

““[— was just interested in the firm’s 
business, of course,” explained Miss Fix in 
hot agony. 

He caught her chin in one of his hands 














and looked for a long time into the curly- 
fringed eyes. 

“Tf you hadn’t done this,” he said 
dreamily, “ I could have fought it out. I’d 
have got myself to discharge you to-morrow 
—maybe—and have got myself to ask Le- 
titia Copeland to marry me to-morrow— 
maybe; and probably I’d have been half 
happy ever after. I don’t suppose you can 
understand, can you, that this little act of 
yours is the biggest thing that’s ever hap- 
pened to me?” 

Miss Fix, with gyrating brain, endeav- 
ored to beat a retreat. Voyne caught her 
hands. His tortoise-rimmed spectacles mist- 
ed over slightly as he smiled at the bizarre 
rings, the trembling, and the stains oi type- 
writer-ribbon ink. 

“ Would it amaze you just a bit,” he 
asked her, “ if I were to tell you that at one 
o’clock this morning I was crazily trying to 
paint that impudent head of yours, with red 
buds and a tall, lacy-gold comb in your 
hair, and swinging earrings? And that for 
weeks I’ve been writing innumerable pages 
by hand because I couldn’t dictate them 
with you in here with me? And that you’re 
going to shock and delight me cut of my 
five senses for the rest of my lifetime? That 
I’m going to dress you up in all the things 
I’ve ever dreamed on you and take you 
back over every place in the world I’ve 
ever been—just to hear your comments in 
that delightful patois you talk? That 
you’re going to see a dying old Spanish city 
where I think you were a street-dancer a 
hundred or two years ago, and my old 
school-garden in England? And that you’re 
the only person in the world who ever did 
me a kindness solely and entirely because 
you cared for me?” 

“ You’re raving!” choked Miss Fix. 

“Oh, this isn’t a mere case of your boss 
getting fresh,” he elucidated alarmedly. 
“T’m asking you to marry me, child!” 


DURING, OFFICE HOURS 
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Miss Fix sat down suddenly. After a 
speechless moment, she began belligerently 
to speak. 

“You needn’t be so terribly sure I got 
you that business because I cared for you,” 
she announced. “And even if I did, I 
wouldn’t say yes in a hurry, because I’d 
be afraid it was just because you’re my 
boss. Miss Hosmer, down at the Economy 
Coal, had an awful crush on fer boss, and 
she got over it the minute she quit there 
and got a new job. And it was the same 
way with John R. Marsh’s steno, and— 
oh, a lot of other stenos who’ve told me 
their troubles up in the rest-room! It’s 
easy to fall for bosses just because they are 
bosses and have more class than the fellows 
we meet any place else—” 

Elwyn Thernauld Voyne laughed as he 
hadn’t laughed since he was a somewhat 
noisy American boy whom his dissatisfied 
mother was trying to Anglicize in a Buck- 
inghamshire school for young gentlemen. 
He stood before her with bar-of-justice 
mien. 

““ Now, here’s the situation,” he began. 
“It seems extremely likely that any attrac- 
tion you’ve ever felt toward me has been 
altogether due to the glamour cast by my 
exalted position as your boss, Also, I’m 
at least ten years older than you. Also, 
I’m a rather ridiculous, snobbish sort of 
duffer—as it’s been gradually borne in upon 
me since you came here. And I belong to 
a family the feminine members of which 
you will immediately hate. The possibili- 
ties seem excellent that you’d be far ‘hhap- 
pier with one of my many young rivals who 
phone you during business hours. But— 
I’m much nicer away from the office than 
in it. All bosses are, I aSsure you. Won’t 
you ‘ take a chance ’?” 

“Not till I’ve kept company with you 
for a while outside the office!” declared 
Miss Fix with dignity. 





THE COMING OF AUTUMN 


CLOTHED in blue mist or silvery light, 
He passes over vale and height; 

And his transforming touch we find 
In stealthy frost or whistling wind. 


He murmurs low to root and stem, 
Breathing a subtle change through them; 
And then a spell of love he weaves 

Till blushes mantle all the leaves. 





William Hamilton Hayne 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED DOCTOR 


O* what has become—I inquire without 
levity— 
Of all the concoctions that caused us to praise 
The family physician, first aid to longevity, 
Who looked at our tongues in the ipecac days? 


The old mustard poultice—I still feel the burn 
of it— 
The quinin and calomel, boneset and sage; 
The loathed castor oil which, in spite of our spurn 
of it, 
Has proven its merits from age unto age. 


Lobelia and aloes and hoarhound and liverwort, 
The dread belladonna, and sassafras tea, 
Poured into our systems for stomach and liver 
hurt 
Upon the advice of this worthy M.D. 


He did not decree that he must take a hack at us 
Each time we complained of a twinge or an 
ache, 
Then, e’er we recovered, politely come back at us 
Presenting a bill that would cause us to quake. 


The old ship of health he directed inspiringly 
Through oceans of dope with a cargo of pills; 
And he merits reward, for he served us un- 
tiringly, 
Dispensing relief for a legion of ills. 


The old-fashioned doc with alleged idiosyn- 
crasies— 
What a pity that he must surrender the helm 
To those who discovered that ailing appendices 
Are sources unfailing of coin of the realm! 


Harry J. Williams 


THE POPULAR PLAYWRIGHT 


= early youth I longed to be 
A dramatist, and so 

At first I wrote a tragedy 
Of days of long ago; 

And then an allegory to 
Uplift the soul of man. 

When neither one of these would do, 
I forthwith changed my plan. 


I wrote a farce called “ Petticoats,” 
Which had a lengthy run, 

For I had found the public dotes 
On rather Frenchy fun. 


And then “ The Corset Cover” came 
To scandalize the press; 

While “Blue Pajamas” caused my name 
To symbolize success. 


Since that I’ve done two shows a year, 
All of the selfsame brand, 

And still of lingerie we hear 
E’en on the one-night stand. 

Two companies do “ Bath-Robes” now, 
And “ Nighties” calls for three; 

When “B. V. D.” comes out, I vow 
Some climax you will see! 

Harold Seton 


DESERTED 


OU’VE gone, with whom I was so tender! 
I had tried, as a woman may do, 
To help you, small services render, 
Make your life with me easy for you. 


And you my fond heart were deceiving, 
Who my house for another’s forsook. 
T'll advertise. What’s the use grieving? 
But it’s hard, now, to get a good cook! 
Allene Gates 


SOLVED AT LAST 


HIED me to a highbrow tea, 
And made no preparation 
To enter in the learned talk 
They use for conversation. 
“If forces irresistible 
Should change their situation, 
And bump into immovable 
Productions of creation, 
What then would happen to the two?” 
With due consideration, 
I said I rather guessed that one 
Would lose its reputation. 
Ruth Jackman Brown 


THAT SNAPPY SALUTE 


E heard a plantive doughboy say: 
“ Along Fifth Avenue I stray, 
And folks declare the scene is gay 
Enough to suit them; 
But not a sight can I espy, 
Because I have to keep an eye 
On officers, a swarming by, 
While I salute them. 





LIGHT 


“ When overseas it seemed worth while 

To give salutes with swank and style 

And make them snappy; we would smile 
And all was happy. 

But now here comes a second lieut; 

Two colonels are the next en route; 

A gen—salute, s’lute, s’lute, slute, s’‘lute— 
This makes me snappy!” 

Anna Mathewson 


THE ARTIST WIND 


ITH much ado 
The braggart breeze 
Went whistling through 
The tops of trees. 
He seemed to be 
A sans-souci 
Secessionist. 


“Ha, ha!” he laughed, 
“Now watch me whisk 

With antics daft 
My brushes brisk. 

My bent is—yes, 

I must confess— 
Impressionist.” 


With hue and cry 

The braggart breeze 
Began to ply 

His brush on trees. 
Wherever whim 
Directed him 

He splashed away. 


When bits of flame 
And dabs of brown 
Had spread his fame 
Through dale and down, 
He proudly eyed 
The countryside 
And dashed away. 


Elias Lieberman 


SAILING THE SEAS WITH TOM 


AWN drifting over the hills and the town; 

“ Sheen of the stars on the foam; 

Lifting anchor and creaking chain, 
And a song of the folk that roam. 

Wind of the dawn on my face blown faint 
And soft as an Eastern balm; 

And it’s out and away for a year and a day, 
Sailing the seas with Tom! 


North, where the seals and the sperm-whales are, 
Or south where the dolphins swim, 

Or Hawaii-bound for sugar and rice, 
*Tis the same to me and him. 

He taunts the sea when a storm comes up, 
He smiles when her face is calm; 

For she’s friend or foe, as the winds may blow, 
Sailing the seas with Tom! 


VERSE 


He knows the harbors of all the earth; 
He knows where the great depths are; 
He knows the jargon of all the ports; 
He names me each separate star. 
He knows the ways of the winds and waves, 
And the islands of pine and palm; 
And it’s dreams come true when I’m out on the blue, 
Sailing the seas with Tom! 


We may cross a liner upon her path, 
We may signal a tramp or two; 

But the seas are wide and we’re all alone— 
Tommy and I and the crew. 

Alone out there on the great sea’s breast, 
Facing the storm and calm, 

Till west is east and east is west, 
Sailing the seas with Tom! 


Lydia M. D. O'Neil 


THE CHARMS OF MEMORY 
(‘* Our school-days are our happiest” J 


THOUGHT so, too, and shed a tear 
To think of them—to wit: 
Those wondrous days of yesteryear 
When I the fount of knowledge near 
Was privileged to sit. 
“ My boy,” I told my son, “ you ne’er 
Will be so glad, so free of care.” 


Alas, last night a dream I had— 
A very vivid one; 
I was at school again, a lad, 
But somehow I did not feel glad 
As once I thought I’d done; 
For “teacher” put me on my mettle, 
And said: “ Spell Popocatepetl.” 


He sent me to the board to do 
A sum to twenty places; 
And then he asked me if I knew 
The Presidents—a boy named Chew 
Was making funny faces 
Behind his back. He cried: “ Begin!” 
When some one stuck me with a pin. 


At recess I was “ it,” and ran 
Till I was done for quite; 
And then a strapping lout called Dan, 
As big as many a full-grown man, 
Said: “ Now we'll have a fight!” 
The bell rang then and saved me, but 
Dan said: “ Well, after school, you mutt!” 


When we were in our seats once more, 
We had to draw a chicken; 

When teacher saw mine he got sore, 

And grabbed me by the ear and swore 
He’d let me have a lickin’— 

I woke up then, but cured am I 

Of sighing for the days gone by! 


William Wallace Whitelock 
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WHAT DOES THE PUBLIC WANT?—AN IMPORTANT QUESTION DISCUSSED BY TWO 
LEADING PRODUCERS, WITH A SIDE-LIGHT ON SO-CALLED HOODOO THEATERS 


‘ X YITH the busiest season the coun- 
try has ever known now under 
way, the choice of plays has be- 
come even more of a problem than picking 
the actors to appear in them. The latter 
are, after all, a more or less known quan- 
tity, while a new play represents a guess 
at best. 

Of course, such guesses must be based 
on certain principles in the mind of the 
guesser. In an effort to gather what these 
might be, I interviewed two managers as to 
the theories that guide them in selecting 
material to place before the American pub- 
lic—one of them a producer who is also a 
playwright, the other a producer, pure and 
simple, who has never written a line for 
the stage in his life. 

The first man was Edgar Selwyn. As I 
entered his handsome office on the top floor 
of the Selwyn Theater, within sound of the 
drills excavating for the foundations of the 
two new houses to be erected for the firm 
of which he is a member, I could not but 
call to mind the hungry boy of sixteen, 
standing outside a restaurant in Chicago, 
on a snowy winter evening, eying the buns 
displayed within, and saying dismally to 
himself: 

“ My whole life is a failure.” 

I have already told in this place how he 
started his career in New York, selling neck- 
ties on Fulton Street. My present business 
with him was to find out what are the qual- 
ities in a script that make him think it a 
good buy. 

“ Every play must have a plus appeal,” 
he told me. “It must hold you by its 
story, and, over and above this, there must 
be something that you can carry away 
with you. This you can’t have unless you 
give the audience a character to whom they 
can pin their sympathies. I’ve just been 


through an experience—a sad one, too— 
which will make clear to you what I mean. 

“I thought of an idea for a play which 
seemed to me to be great. I 


called in 


By Matthew White, Jr. 
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Channing Pollock to. do it with me—no, 
it was not ‘ The Crowded Hour ’"—and he 


was equally enthusiastic. We worked to- 
gether at’ white heat on the scenario, but 
on the day this was completed, a horrible 
conviction came over me. How were we 
to win sympathy for a man in the uniform 
of the United States who lost: out in the 
end? 

“I imparted my misgivings to Channing, 
and we determined to test the thing by 
reading the scenario to a member of the 
firm and his wife. We did so, and one look 
at their faces, when I had finished, was 
enough to show that I was right. We never 
wrote the play; but the scenario did not 
go to waste, as we used it for the movie 
now known on the screen as ‘ For Better or 
Worse.’ 

“ Another quality to look for in picking 
plays is sincerity. New playwrights are 
more likely to possess this than old ones. 
Take Pinero’s ‘The Thunderbolt,’ for in- 
stance—a really wonderful piece of work, 
but a drama which never achieved popu- 
larity. In my judgment, if Pinero had 
written it before he became famous, it 
might have gone over a hit. He would not 
have kept saying to himself, ‘Oh, it 
wouldn’t be expected of me to do this or 
that.’ In the white heat of his enthusiasm 
he would have gone and done it, just as 
Bayard Veiller did in ‘ Within the Law.’ 
Don’t understand me to imply that you 
must catch your playwright young to get 
the best work out of him. I am using these 
instances only to illustrate what I mean by 
sincerity as opposed to self-consciousness.” 

“ Now then,” I queried next, “ how does 
the fact of being a playwright yourself, as 
well as a producer, affect your judgment 
of your own work?” 

“TI have answered that in part by what 
I told you regarding ‘For Better or 
Worse,’” was the reply. “ From that you 
will infer that I am apt to go much slower 
in accepting a script, even my own, than 























BILLIE BURKE, WHO RETURNS TO THE SPEAKING STAGE AS “ CA&SAR'S WIFE,’ IN THE COMEDY 
OF THAT NAME 


From her latest photograth—Copyrighted by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 
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ELSIE FERGUSON, STILL IN MOTION-PICTURES, A RECENT RELEASE BEING “ THE AVALANCHE,” 


BY GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


From her latest photograph by Campbell, New York 
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HELEN BARNES, WHO IS RHY MAcDONALD IN THE COMEDY SUCCESS, “ THE FIVE MILLION” 


From a photograph by Abbe, 


if it wasn’t my own money that would be 


tied up in preparing it for the stage. The 
average playwright, you know, naturally 
thinks his product is great because he wrote 
it. And right here I might mention a big 
difference between writing a book and a 
play. In the former, if a reader isn’t quite 
sure about a certain point, he can turn 
back to it again and refresh his memory. 
In an acted piece this is impossible. Once 


New York 


the water has flowed under the bridge there 
is no dipping it up again to put it under 
the microscope, unless one cares to come 
the next night—rather an expensive pro- 
ceeding for the average auditor. The ex- 
pert playwright must be mindful of this 
fact, and must see to it that his exposition 
never puzzles only to annoy. There is a 
vast difference between the sort of mystery 
that fascinates and the sort that merely 
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exasperates. Happenings in a play may 
be improbable, but must never be impos- 
sible. ‘ Double Exposure’ failed because 
the public wouldn’t accept the author’s ex- 
planation of his situations. Technically I 
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good enough for present-day audiences, 
which demand a higher type of amusement 
than ever before.” 

I should add that besides being a play- 
wright and a producer, Mr. Selwyn is also 


JANET VELIE, WHO HAS THE NAME-PART IN THE MUSICAL FARCE, “ LA-LA-LUCILLE ” 


From a photograth—Copyrighted by Strauss Peyton Studio, Kansas City 


regard it as Hopwood’s best play, but this 
helps not at all if you can’t get the people 
out front to believe in your premises. 
“In farce,” concluded Mr. Selwyn, “I 
don’t care for the type that is founded on 
a misunderstanding. I don’t consider it 


an actor, although he hasn’t trod the 
boards fo" some five years. He is going 
back to t hi er, during the coming 
winter. in revival of his own drama, 


“ Pierre of the Plains,” based on the novel 
by Sir Gilbert Parker. He played Tony 
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MARGARET IRVING, WHO IS TRAUMEREI IN THE MELODY NUMBER OF “ ZIEGFELD FOLLIES,” 
ns THE THIRTEENTH IN THE SERIES 


From a photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 

















PAULINE GARON, WITH LEW FIELDS IN THE MUSICAL COMEDY, “A LONELY ROMEO,” 
THAT RAN THE SUMMER THROUGH IN NEW YORK 


From a photograph by Abbe, New York 
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LOUISE GROODY, IN JOHN CORT’S NEW MUSICAL FARCE, “JUST A MINUTE” 


From a copyrighted photograph by the Hixon-Connelly Studio, Kansas City 


for three years in the original run of Au- 


” 


gustus Thomas’s “ Arizona,” and was José 
with Maude Adams in “ The Pretty Sister 
of José.” 

The second man I asked to tell me about 
his system of picking plays was George 
Tyler, head and front of the Liebler Com- 
pany during its existence, and now asso- 
ciated with Klaw & Erlanger. 

“T have no rules to guide me,” he be- 
gan. “I am looking for no indispensable 
quality in a play except cleanliness—this 
not from motives of prudery, but simply 
because the bedroom farce does not interest 
me. To decide upon a script submitted 
for my inspection, I first read the play 
over to find out whether the story holds 
me. If it doesn’t, it’s good night for that 


manuscript. If it does, I go over it a sec- 
ond time with an eye out for the acting 
possibilities. 

“ A thing to be remembered is that now- 
adays, to be accounted a good buy, a play 
must be one that will make not merely a 
hit, but a sensation. This is because the 
competition has become so keen. In New 
York, for example, with its fifty odd the- 
aters, a production must lift itself well 
above the common herd to warrant the 
playgoer in taking the trouble to hunt it 
up among the mass of theatrical announce- 
ments in his newspaper. 

“ For a manager like myself, without a 
theater of his own, there is the additional 
handicap of getting a stage on which to 
show his wares. To do this your offering 
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must appeal to the men who control the 
stages, and in New York, for instance, it 
is much easier to obtain a theater for a 
bedroom farce than for a piece of the 
‘Pollyanna’ type. There is a good busi- 
ness reason for this. The near-naughty 
farce is either a quick sell-out or else an 
equally rapid-fire fiasco, whereas for the 
domestic brand of play your audiences 
must be built up by a more gradual growth. 

“ A gocd example of what I mean is pro- 
vided by our experience with ‘ Tillie,’ last 
winter. During the first week at the Henry 
Miller Theater the takings were small; in 
the second week they increased, and in the 
third they were still higher. But Mrs. 
Fiske was clamoring to get in with her new 
piece, and her personal draft was a matter 
to be reckoned with in dollars and cents, 
so ‘ Tillie’ received her walking-papers. 

“ But here is what happened. I turned 
my attention to Chicago, and picked a 
house there, the Blackstone, from which I 
was sure of not being ousted, as it had the 
reputation of being a hoodoo. Well, ‘ Til- 
lie’ not only broke the hoodoo, but ran 
there for nineteen weeks, clear to the end 
of June. 


“It was in Chicago, by the way, that I 
first brought out ‘ Disraeli,’ and played it 
for a month to receipts of only three thou- 
sand dollars a week; but it was building 
up audiences for the future, and eventually 
became a big money-earner, not only in 
the Lake City, but, as you know, in New 


York the following season. This business 
of being afraid of certain theaters because 
they are supposed to be unlucky is all non- 
sense. I'll guarantee to make even the 
Gaiety a hoodoo house by persistently 
booking poor plays in it.” 

“ And now, Mr. Tyler, as my final ques- 
tion,”’ I asked him, “ to which of the sev- 
eral plays you are now planning to produce 
do you pin the most faith?” 

“To ‘A Young Man’s Fancy,’ a frankly 
fantastic piece by a new writer, John T. 
McIntyre, who has never had anything on 
the stage before.” 

This is in line with what Mr. Tyler, back 
in 1913, told an interviewer who wanted to 
know why producers do not encourage 
youngsters who are trying to write plays. 
It will be interesting to watch what hap- 
pens to “ A Young Man’s Fancy,” in view 
of Mr. Tyler’s rosy hopes for it. 

He was once connected, by the way, 
with a theater which, although it is the fin- 
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est in New York, has come to possess a 
hoodoo reputation. I refer to the Century, 
which the Lieblers took over when its ca- 
reer as the New Theater came to an inglo- 
rious end—a disaster which I have never 
ceased to regret. 

It would seem as if its location must 
have something to do with the persistent 
handicap that appears to hover over the 
fortunes of this handsome and roomy 
building. When Ziegfeld and Dillingham 
associated themselves in its management, 
about three years ago, with the idea of pre- 
senting high-class spectacle on the order 
of the Follies, success seemed assured. 
“ The Century Girl ” did manage to weath- 
er a season, but the next winter “ Miss 
1917 ” succumbed long before snow ceased 
to fly. And yet its book was by that clever 
pair, Bolton and Wodehouse, with music 
by Victor Herbert and Jerome Kern, and 
scenes by Urban, while Lew Fields, Cecil 
Lean, George White, Harry Kelly, Ann 
Pennington, Bessie McCoy, Brice and 
King, and Irene Castle were in the cast. 
Last summer several revues not nearly so 
elaborate made money in the Forty-Second 
Street district, with strong opposition right 
in their own neighborhood. 

Perhaps this reveals the secret of the 
Century’s fiasco even under Ziegfeld’s 
magic touch. It is in too isolated a spot. 
Crowds seem to prefer to flock with other 
crowds. A press-agent remarked to me 
the other day, when I mentioned two the- 
aters which his firm is putting up in a 
block already supplied with nearly a 
dozen: 

“The best location for a new play is 
next door to a rousing hit, and the more 
theaters in a block the bigger chance that 
one or more of them will house a turn- 
away success that will help swell the audi- 
ences for the other shows near by.” 

The Century has the finest location in 
New York from an artistic point of view, 
with a frontage on Central Park affording 
a wide vista to show off its architectural 
beauties, but the dark stretches of the park 
empty no disappointed throngs from sold- 
out box-offices to console themselves with 
whatever may be offered across the street. 

But the right play can overcome even 
the apparent hoodoo of the wrong location. 
This latter handicap was diagnosed as the 
trouble with the Blackstone in Chicago, the 
house lying outside the Loop; and I am 
confidently expecting that the demon will 
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MABEL WITHEE, ONE OF THE ATTRACTIVE PRINCIPALS WITH GEORGE WHITE 
“SCANDALS OF IgIg” 


From a thotograth by White, New York 
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RENEE ADOREE, IN “OH, WHAT A GIRL!” ONE OF THE MANY MUSICAL SHOWS THAT MADE 
THE PAST SUMMER NOTABLE IN NEW YORK THEATERLAND 


From a photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 
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be exorcised from “ the world’s most beau- 
tiful playhouse ” right here in New York. 
Messrs. Comstock & Gest, who now con- 
trol its fortunes, have booked two gorgeous 
imported spectacles — “ Aphrodite,” from 
Paris, and “ Mecca,” from London. 


HOW THREE PLAYERS BROKE IN 


Louise Groody had to play a waiting 
game even after she secured her first eager- 
ly awaited chance in musical comedy. Born 
and raised on a cattle-ranch in Texas, she 
early attracted attention by her dancing at 
ranchers’ parties, and then, ‘bursting with 
ambition to secure bigger audiences, she 
came to New York, the Mecca of all Thes- 
pians’ hopes. For a time she rapped in 
vain on the stage doors. None of them 
would open to her; so she turned to the cab- 
arets, where she secured a chance to show 
what she could do and a wage to live on 
while she waited for opportunity to knock. 
At last she felt sure she heard the welcome 
summons when she got a chance in a musi- 
cal piece at the New Amsterdam, “ Around 
the Map.” This, however, proved to be 
one of the very few unsuccessful pieces at 
that usually lucky house, and Miss Groody 
was soon minus a job. 

Refusing to be discouraged, she went 
back to the cabarets and her waiting again 
unti! Henry W. Savage chanced to see her 
and offered her a part in “ Toot Toot.” 
Her work therein attracted the attention 
of John Cort, who secured her for the sou- 
brette réle in “ Fiddlers Three.” In this 
she played all last season with such success 
that Mr. Cort made her one of his earliest 
acquisitions for “ Just a Minute,” the suc- 
cessor to “ Listen Lester.” 

The most astounding episode in the ca- 
reer of Janet Velie, another musical- 
comedy principal whose picture appears 
this month, was her turning down of an im- 
portant part in “ Have a Heart,” in order 
to gain more experience as a chorus-girl. 
This was what she had been in a stock 
company in her native town, Denver, until 
she decided to try her fortunes in New 
York. Within two weeks of her arrival 
she had landed a réle in “ The Only Girl,” 
but she decided to become a show-girl in 
“Oh, Lady, Lady!” for the sake of the 
training, before venturing to climb farther 
up the ladder. 

She got her reward, the summer before 
last, in the shape of a chance to do the 
office clerk in “ The Kiss Burglar,” after 
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which she went out in Edith Day’s place 
as the feminine lead in “ Going Up.” Now 
she has the corresponding part in “ La-La- 
Lucille,” with the additional advantage of 
having been able to read what the New 
York reviewers thought of her—an expe- 
vience that seldom falls to the lot of play- 
ers unless they participate in the show’s 
Broadway premiére. 

Which reminds me of a clever young 
actor I discovered in Henry Hull’s place on 
a chance second visit to ‘“ Thirty-Nine 
East.” Sidney Blackmer’s-name was quite 
unknown to me, yet he played the leading 
part with such sincerity of touch and nice 
adjustments of the light and shade in a by 
no means easy role, that I was minded to 
find out where he came from. 

I sought him out and discovered him to 
be a North Carolinian, with a more recent 
residence in Baltimore. Starting out to 
study law, as have so many actors before 
him, he discovered such strong leanings 
stageward that he abandoned everything, 
came to New York, and put in eight trying 
months dogging the offices of managers 
whom he was seldom able to see, and eking 
out his existence by chance jobs filling in 
with the crowds at movie studios. 

At last, when he did land a real part— 
with Winthrop Ames in “The Morris 
Dance ”—the piece failed, and he had his 
hunt to start all over again. But now he 
had some experience back of him, and he 
obtained a lot more with the Ben Greet 
Players. This secured him the opportunity 
to follow Calvin Thomas in “ The Thir- 
teenth Chair,” after which came the war, 
taking him first to France, and then back 
again to train other men to go. Still under 
twenty-five, here is a young man worth 
keeping an eye on. 


THE NEW SEASON’S THIRD PLAY 


A corking game of guess is derivable from 
“The Crimson Alibi,” the mystery murder 
melodrama devised by George Broadhurst 
after the story of the same name by Oc- 
tavus Roy Cohen, which ran as a serial in 
one of our magazines, the Al/-Story. The 
piece is played in four acts and nine scenes, 
the last of them being the most thrilling 
thing of the sort that I have seen in a long 
while. Lillian Trimble Bradley staged the 
play—no sinecure of a job with a story of 
this sort, which flits from pillar to post at 
a pace with which it would seem only the 
movies could keep up. 
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than a mere factor—it was an ele- 

ment, like sea air, or heat, or cold. 
It seized upon all who came within its 
aura, not violently, but with the slow, sure 
grip of a narcotic. Even the natives 
seemed to be under its spell, and withdrew 
in groups to the open plain before they 
gave way to their accustomed noisy gar- 
rulity. They welcomed the time of loaf- 
ing, especially since Rordon’s powers of 


T's stillness of that camp was more 


organization provided them daily with at 
least a modicum of food. 

Every morning three hunters were sent 
out with three cartridges each; other men 
were detailed to construct and use a large 


fish-seine; still others were sent into the 
surrounding country with a few handfuls 
of beads and other trinkets saved to the 
stock of bakshish, to barter for sweet 
potatoes, manioc, monkey-nuts, and meal- 
ies—the total vegetable production known 
to the African of the east coast. The ex- 
pedition was mercifully safe from the most 
terrifying of deprivations through its still 
large supply of coarse salt, originally in- 
tended only for curing purposes. 

The foraging parties gave Rordon the 
most concern. He invariably sent them 
out in charge of one of the Swahilis, who 
carried the bartering trinkets, but he knew 
that, being part of a duly constituted impi, 
the boys would resent paying if they 
ever felt themselves strong enough for out- 
right robbery and rapine under arms. The 
contingency was one that might any day 
bring down on the camp commensurate 
retribution. At the same time, he felt that 
Harlow’s or his own absence, should they 
accompany the foragers, might lead to 
some even more serious complication. 


Watchers were stationed both by day and 
by night at outlying points of vantage 
from which they could easily transmit an 
alarm. 

The camp stood on a long, shady eleva- 
tion directly above the river, but almost 
cut off from the mainland by two swampy 
indentations and a hollow. It was an ideal 
position to defend, and consequently it in- 
spired a feeling of security which deepened 
from day to day. Time did not hang 
heavily on the hands of the idle white 
party. In the first place they were bone- 
weary; in the second Merton’s condition 
distracted and held their attention. 

There is no torture short of death from 
which the body cannot recover and recon- 
struct itself, partially if not wholly; but 
there are indignities coupled with physical 
outrage from which the spirit of man can 
never arise and walk, save along an un- 
fleshly path. Of. this nature had been 
Merton’s sufferings, and Rordon, at least, 
would have felt no surprise had he simply 
succumbed to the silence within and about 
him without ever giving his friends or their 
solicitude vocal recognition of any kind. 

In the shadow of his lean-to, walled on 
three sides, widely open toward the river, 
the sick man sat propped by pillows in the 
one long hammock-chair left to the safari. 
His eyes were almost constantly closed, his 
thin lips fixed in the enigmatical twisted 
smile which had so shocked and depressed 
his sister. He was a small man, on the 
verge of middle age, thin and wiry, and 
growing thinner every day, because food 
no longer interested him. A single tradi- 
tion clung to him—he insisted on shaving 
every morning. 

Late one afternoon, as the girls, with 
Rordon and Harlow, were sipping hot 
water tinged with tea, and striving to fight 
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off little devils of depression, Merton’s 
voice came to them and startled them into 
instant expectancy. He had called in a 
tone which none of them ever had heard, 
except Miss Brunt. She sprang at once to 
her feet, raised one hand to a fluttering 
breast, and stood listening intently, her 
face the sudden abiding-place of hope. 

“Mary,” called Merton again, “ why 
don’t you all come here to have your tea 
with me?” 

Mary turned her big blue eyes, brim- 
ming with happy tears, on her companions. 

“ Frank wants us to have our tea with 
him,” she said in courteous invitation; and 
to Harlow at least there was that in her 
throaty voice which proclaimed her full 
heart the throne of all the gifts in the hand 
of God. 

They gathered about the chair of a new 
Merton. His eyes were wide open, his 
lips still smiled with a twist, but in both 
eyes and smile there was the saving grace 
of a kindliness that once more recognized 
man’s temporary affinity to man. 

“Sit down, you people,” he said. “ No. 
No tea for me.” 

His eyes wandered for a moment across 


the silent, slow-moving waters of the river. 
“T have been taking an inventory of 
my life,” he continued presently, “ and cf 


the life of the world. It has occupied me 
for some time. My ways have been the 
ways of peace, like this river; I have 
crawled contentedly among insects for the 
good of mankind. These last few weeks 
constitute my only high adventure. They 
have opened the door of the cage. Pres- 
ently I shall no longer wonder, with the 
wisest of ancient men, over the way of an 
eagle in the air.” 

Rordon, Harlow, and the two girls 
grasped the full meaning of his words with 
varying deliberation. Miss Brunt was the 
last to accept their true import. She arose, 
and went to kneel at his side and throw 
her arms across his knees. 

“ Frank,” she said, smiling into his eyes, 
“ you’re not going; you’ve just this minute 
come back to me.” 

Merton looked at her a little wistfully 
and put out one hand to touch her hair. 

“How beautiful you are, Mary,” he 
said, “ and how bravely you’ve stood the 
gaff of these days! I always think of 
courage as having a smiling face—like 
yours. There’s just one great pride left 
to me, and that is my assurance that your 
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stanch spirit will always look trouble, hard- 
ship, pain, and death in the eye and still 
smile.” 

“Oh, Frank!” gasped the girl, her face 
working pitifully in its effort to meet his 
exorbitant command. Her eyes held 
their smile through tears, but her tremu- 
lous lips were out of control. She rose 
quickly to her feet. ‘“ You'll excuse me, 
won’t you—just for a minute?” 

She swept hastily out of the lean-to. 
Harlow slipped after and followed her 
across the camp to the last big tree. 
Against it she threw her arms, dropped 
her face upon them, and gave way to the 
sobs she had been stifling. 

Harlow went to her silently and slowly. 
Without saying a word he took her by the 
shoulders and drew her toward him. Mary 
turned, threw her arms around his neck, 
and clung to him with the frank and trust- 
ful gesture of a frightened and hard-pressed 
child. 

In that moment there came to Harlow 
the realization of an unasking love far be- 
yond his previous conception—a love that 
transpasses bodily limits and hovers like a 
halo, divinely illumined, high above mere 
sensuous affection and affinity. The slen- 
der young body in his arms, suddenly im- 
measurably precious, was quivering from 
the shock of each rending sob. He held it 
close and closer; he had seen women cry, 
but never like this. The pounding of 
Mary’s heart frightened him. 

“ Molly,” he begged. “ Please, Molly. 
Please don’t!” 

Almost immediately she checked herself, 
but not completely. She drew two or three 
whimpering sighs and then threw back her 
head. Harlow found her face, smudged 
and wet as it was, the most winsome, the 
most beautiful and appealing thing that 
ever light of day shone on. He crushed 
her to him in a desperate fear that should 
she free herself he would lose her forever. 
She put her hands on his shoulders and 
forced him to meet her limpid eyes. They 
were like blue sky fresh-washed after 
storm. 

“‘ Charlie,” she said, “ you’ve been won- 
derful all these weeks. Don’t spoil it, will 
you?” 

He stared at her dumbly, shook his 
head, and freed her. Together, and hand 
in hand, like children, they walked back to 
the lean-to. Mary made no effort to hide 
the signs of her cry; she had an intuitive 
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confidence in the power of her smile either 
to nullify the smudges or make them its 
allies. 

There was silence in the lean-to when 
they returned, but it was a comfortable si- 
lence with a healing quality. Merton was 
the first to break it; indeed, none else of 
the group would have ventured. 

“ And now,” he said, “ the life of the 
world. You are all younger than I, and, 
except for Mary, who is after all only a 
baby, you have the American view-point, 
whose main characteristic is the easy sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness of youth. 
I'll explain in a minute. The outlook of 
nations on the life of the world is through 
the windows of their own particular his- 
tory. Europe is a wood of old and twisted 
oaks; America is the straight sapling, the 
smooth, erect tree of a second-growth for- 
est. Is that clear?” 

Rordon nodded, for it was at him that 
Merton directed his glance. 

“ Well,” he continued, “ I am of Europe, 
I am imbued with its involuted fiber. My 
life has followed the devious channels of 
its grain; it has been one of the millions 
of existences which aimed at immediate 


usefulness, but knew all the time that they 
were no more than the tiny veins of sap 


in the parent tree. England is no sapling; 
it cannot bend. That is why we’ve been 
walking in shadow for forty years, afraid 
of a bugaboo that you Americans couldn’t 
even conceive. Storm to us is not merely 
storm, but the long torment of a rooted 
resistance that cannot yield except to utter 
ruin.” 

Merton read the expressions in the faces 
about him. Mary was thinking least of 
what he said; she was basking in the bit- 
ter-sweet joy of repossession. Miss Hume 
was curious but puzzled; Harlow, true to 
the American characteristic which Merton 
had so graphically illustrated, was frankly 
skeptical. Only Rordon seemed to catch 
and harbor the full significance and inten- 
tion of Merton’s words. 

“You feel,” he said, “that this is no 
passing tornado; that lightning has struck 
and will strike again.” 

“Not lightning,” qualified Merton. 
“An earthquake, an eruption which will 
twist every stratum of humanity and weld 
the bodies of nations into fantastic and 
tortured shapes. You are all young; I be- 
lieve that your youth alone will carry you 
out of this little mess which weighs so 
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heavily on us now, and which assumes the 
proportions of a desperate adventure. But 
when you get out, which I confidently ex- 
pect you will do once you’re free of me as 
a shackle, you will find a riven and deaf- 
ened world, where none will think of turn- 
ing to hear the tinkle of your insignificant 
experience. 

“ Harlow doesn’t believe that,” he con- 
tinued, his smile deepening in kindliness. 
“He thinks that my mind is wandering. 
So it is. It was cut loose from my body 
under torture, and has been wandering at 
will over the face of the earth. Three 
months ago I was ready to jeer at all clair- 
voyants, seers, and prophets, although I 
know that the world’s greatest blunders 
have lain in failing to recognize that every 
prophet is an alarmist only until his pre- 
diction comes true. But to-day—lI only 
know that I can see nations, one after an- 
other, tumbling into the funnel of war. It 
isn’t a vision; it’s consciousness of a stark 
fact.” 

His eyes wandered from the group about 
him and across the river into the high 
distance. 

“ That isn’t a prediction,” he went on, 
“except in the sense that I see what your 
ignorance of what is happening obscures; 
but I can prophesy, and I will. My friends, 
I would like to send through you a message 
to England. It is this—that the age of 
crawling things is past, and the day is close 
at hand when not only in spirit, but in 
flesh, man shall know the way of an eagle 
in the air.” 

“Do you mean,” interrupted Harlow, 
“that you think this war, if there is a war, 
will last long enough to make the air- 
plane a practical factor?” 

Merton’s smile deepened. 

“ Harlow,” he answered, “I know it. I 
don’t have to waste breath in persuading 
you, for you will see it soon with your own 
eyes.” 

“What do you mean, soon?” asked 
Harlow. 

Merton turned grave. 

“IT mean in a period of weeks—at most 
months. Jules Verne and Wells,” he add- 
ed thoughtfully, “ visionaries once; to-day 
faint realists of vulgar facts who released 
copy for publication a little ahead of 
science.” 

He glanced around to see if he was car- 
rying his hearers along with him, and then 
continued: 
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“The hidden ways beneath the sea re- 
pel me. I have a cleaner, brighter hope 
for England and the nations with which 
she will inevitably be alined. England, 
murky England, is a land of light. I.don’t 
appeal to you, Harlow, because you are 
still restricted by the limits of your na- 
tional vision. But Rordon here—he 
knows. The record of England during the 
nineteenth century will startle the percep- 
tions of awakened men until the last page 
of history is turned. She is not perfect, 
God bless her, but she has acquired through 
patience a vaster conception of freedom by 
government than has any other nation. 
Her record is more than a record—it is the 
foundation for the hour of her need, carry- 
ing a tower from which breaks to-day a 
standard around which all her sons will 
gather from the ends of the earth—the 
standard of a conscious and individual lib- 
erty. Rordon, you know it?” 

Rordon answered the appeal instantly. 

“ T have followed the Union Jack around 
the globe,” he said. ‘“ Under its wing op- 
pression is never more than a memory. 
Even in Ireland, Merton,” he added, smil- 
ing, “ that orange and green Siamese twin 
among the peoples of the earth. I believe 
you would give her anything under the sun 
of policy if only her dual throat would 
screech but once in unison.” 

“‘ Where England has failed, men will fail 
her,” Merton answered; “but from those 
vast patches of the globe where her long 
justice is beloved will come hordes of white, 
yellow, brown, and black men, to stand 
shoulder to shoulder for Britain’s preserva- 
tion—not for Britain’s sake, but because 
she is a broad and benign institution in the 
world’s progress.” 

He dismissed the vexed problem interpo- 
lated by Rordon with a gesture, as if his 
mind were an arrow in flight incapable of 
deflection from its high course. 

“ T said,” he continued, “ that Verne and 
Wells released two new mastering forces to 
publicity before science had had time to es- 
tablish them. This war—you youngsters— 
you will see what you shall see.” His far- 
gazing eyes filled with tears. ‘“ The day of 
the eagle,” he murmured, “a day when 
young men shall become Icarian gods and 
die half-way to heaven in the thin, clean air 
of the cerulean blue.” 

With that burst of prevision he became 
inexorably silent, detached. The group 
broke up, to regather presently, all but the 
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sick man, for the evening meal. After it 
Rordon and Miss Hume wandered off to- 
gether to gain a wider view under the soft 
light of the rising full moon. 

“ How peaceful is this place to-night,” 
said the girl, her eyes sweeping the scene, 
clear-cut in opposing scapes of black and 
white. ‘“* Flange, do you believe all that— 
all the things that Mr. Merton said?” 

Rordon put his hands on her shoulders 
and looked her squarely in the eyes. He 
felt a sudden strong companionship for her. 
a new reliance on her strength and under- 
standing. 

“Every word,” he answered. 
word, and more.” 

“Why, Flange,” 
“‘ you’re trembling!” 

“ Trembling?” repeated Rordon. “ Yes, 
I’m trembling-—to get back. Nell, for year: 
I’ve been wondering if an age of men woulc 
come again in time for me. Well, it’: 
come.” 

‘“‘ An age of men!” said Miss Hume, her 
eyes wandering from his. “I think I was 
hunting for it—waiting for it—in a way, 
myself. Flange,” she added, turning sc 
that his hands fell from her shoulders, “ arc 
you staying on here on account of Mr. 
Merton?” 

He nodded. 

“ How long will it be?” 

“ Only days now,” said Rordon. 

“Poor Molly!” said Miss Hume. 

She took hold of his arm and urged him 
back toward the camp. She felt that in this 
quiet quarter of an hour alone with him 
when so little had been openly said, she hac 
yet penetrated farther than ever before into 
his inner life, and had become, however 
transiently, a part of its web. She knew 
her own limitations, and the fear that ¢ 
lapse from absolute sincerity might break 
the frank communion led her to end an in- 
terview which Rordon would have been 
willing to continue. Never before had he 
felt so safe in proximity to her beauty— 
never before had it so lacked the element 
of attack. 

Late the following afternoon the group 
was once more gathered about Merton’: 
chair, when the equanimity of its talk and 
mood was suddenly shattered by the ap. 
pearance of Abdul, blood-stained from heac 
to foot from a gash on the forehead and < 
bullet-wound in the arm. 

“‘ Master!” he gasped, his small eyes in- 
ordinately wide and fixed on Rordon to the 
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“ Every 


said Miss Hume, 
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exclusion of all else. “ An impi—a great 
impi with M’sungos at the head!” 

Rordon leaped to his feet, hustled the 
blabbing bearer of ill news out of the lean- 
to and away. Harlow and the two girls 
stared at each other, wordless, and for the 
moment swept out of the reach of reason- 
ing. Merton alone was calm. 

“ Molly,” he said pleasantly to Miss 
Brunt, “ will you fetch my medicine-case?” 

She thought he was trying to distract 
and calm her, and, feeling an impulse of 
added love for his thoughtfulness, she hur- 
ried to comply with his request. Merton 
opened with steady hands the case which 
she set in his lap, took out a small vial and 
a hypodermic needle, filled the needle, and 
quietly gave himself an injection. 

“ Why, Frank!” exclaimed Miss Brunt, 
“that’s the very first time I ever saw you 
use the needle on anybody without cleans- 
ing with alcohol!” 

“ The first and last, my dear,” said Mer- 
ton with a radiant smile. 

Rordon stepped into the lean-to. His 
quick eyes seized instantly the details of 
the scene. 

“ That won’t be necessary, Merton,” he 
said, his square jaw setting. “ Why, man, 
you’re such a trifle of weight that I could 
carry you strapped to my back and never 
know it.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Mary, ris- 
ing slowly to her feet, her eyes widening 
with incipient horror. 

“ Mary!” said Merton in a low, firm 
voice, as if to recall her to herself. He 
turned to Rordon. ‘“ Too late, old man. 
I’m glad you and I didn’t have to fight it 
out.” 

“ Too late!” gasped Rordon. “ Why, I 
haven’t been away from you five minutes 
—not three!” His voice steadied. ‘“ Mer- 
ton, what’s the antidote? Quick now, tell 
me, and no fooling!”’ 

“ The antidote?” said Merton, still smil- 
ing. ‘ There is none—none short of the 
eternal solvent.” 

“Oh!” cried Miss Brunt. 
were here—I brought it to you 


“While w> 
you asked 





me to bring it to you—oh, Frank! While 
we looked on—”’ 
“ Mary,” said Merton, “come here. 


I’ve only got a minute—a few minutes. I 
want to touch you.” 

She knelt at his side and buried her face 
in his lap. He laid his thin hand on her 
golden head and caressed it gently. With- 
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out raising his eyes from its soft glory, he 
continued: 

“ Harlow, there are things I want to say 
to you about Mary, but nothing that all 
the world can’t hear. Mary is more than 
a good girl; she is one of those rare women 
in whom is concreted the trinity of the qual- 
ity of mercy—faith, hope, and charity. She 
is not perfect in any narrow sense; she 
would sin generously where others would 
be saved by the hoary principles that stand 
on the firm base of self-interest. She has 
only one absolute perfection, and it is her 
weakness—a boundless charity. A man 
might murder her faith, her hope might die 
by long deferment, but her abnegation in 
the face of life will know no end. If you 
realize that and still dare to take her, you 
do it under the vigilance of God, from 
whom she came as a sign to at least one 
doubting cynic.” 

“ Frank!” gasped Miss Brunt, raising a 
crimson face, “‘ he—he hasn’t asked me!” 

“ Hasn’t he?” said Merton with a low 
laugh. “ Well, when you get to Zomba, 
look up the good old padre and tell him I 
said it was all right.” 

Harlow stepped forward, dropped beside 
the chair opposite Mary, and caught both 
her hands across Merton’s lap. His face 
was quite pale. 

“ Molly,” he said, “ it’s true. I haven’t 
asked you, and I'll tell you why. Because, 
from the first moment I saw you, you have 
been to me the warm flame before the altar 
of desire, a vestal sanctuary to which no 
man could rush with his sins fresh upon 
him. Oh, Molly, I do love you! I love 
you for your shy beauty, for your courage, 
for your tears, for the light that always 
shines through them, for your smile that 
never dies.” 

“Hush, Charlie,” begged Mary, strug- 
gling to release her hands. 

“T love you,” continued Harlow, “ for 
your voice, because it’s like a deep brook 
flowing in the shade of autumn trees.”’ 

“ Oh, Charlie!” cried Miss Hume, throw- 
ing up her head. “ Oh, please!” 

“I love you because you are the breath 
of flowers, turned loose to wander,” con- 
tinued Harlow, as serene as if he stood at 
last in complete isolation with the woman 
who had dominated him body and soul 
through many silent weeks. “I love you 
because, within the depths of your blue 
eyes, sin, death, and life eternal are merely 
children at play.” 
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He dropped his face into her hands, 
which turned to receive it as if impelled by 
the quality of mercy which Merton had so 
deftly defined. Miss Hume drew a deep 
and quivering sigh; Rordon stared in un- 
believing wonder: Merton closed his eyes. 
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“‘ PLEASE go and eat, all of you, and come 
back as soon as you’ve finished.” 

Merton spoke, and it was a command. 

They went reluctantly to supper, but 
Harlow was late in coming to the table. 
Some errand had taken him to his hut, 
where they could hear him rummaging 
among his effects. He came to them with 
his hands behind his back, and stood awk- 
wardly at a little distance from the impro- 
vised table. 

Rordon was under a great nervous strain. 
Abdul’s encounter with the hostile impi had 
taken place many miles from camp. Ac- 
cording to his account, every native in the 
foraging party under his command had been 
killed. He believed that his escape had 
been unnoted, but owing to the length of 
time the safari had been living on the sur- 
rounding country, Rordon realized it was 
inevitable that the enemy should soon learn 
of its whereabouts. He also knew that 
Merton had dismissed the party because he 
wished to die alone. 

As a consequence, Rordon spoke to Har- 
low with unusual asperity. 

“ Sit down,” he ordered. “ Do you think 
this is a time for horse-play?” 

Harlow appeared not to have heard; his 
eyes were fixed on Mary’s. 

“ Are we engaged?” he asked. 

Mary blushed, and laughed deep in her 
throat—a laugh that was on the verge of 
tears. 

“ Yes, dear,’ 
down.” 

Harlow brought his hands from behind 
his back and solemnly placed before her a 
clock—a boudoir clock bound in bright red 
morocco. It was ticking bravely, and was 
surely the most incongruous sight that ever 
those far wilds had beheld. 

“T haven’t anything else to give you,” 
he said. “ It’s for you.” 

“ The clock!” cried Miss Hume. 
foolish clock!” 

“ Great balls of sweat!” exclaimed Mr. 
Rordon. “ Charlie, have you been lugging 


? 


she said; “ but please sit 


“ The 


that silly thing ever since we left New 
York?” 
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Harlow shifted his eyes for one instant 
from Mary’s. 

“Oh, no,” he replied sweetly to Rordon. 
“‘ T—I sent for it.” 

Miss Brunt arose, swept around the ta- 
ble, and threw her arms about Harlow’s 
neck. 

“ Don’t mind them, Charlie,” she mur- 
mured. “It isn’t a silly thing. I love it 
already because you have had it so long. 
And I love you, too, dear!” 

He kissed her. 

Ten minutes later Miss Brunt had fin- 
ished her hasty meal and jumped up to re- 
turn to Merton. Rordon caught his breath 
and held it. 

The girl came back smiling. 

“ Frank is asleep,” she said. 

“Is he?” said Rordon, as he arose to go 
to the lean-to. 

He came back presently and whispered to 
Harlow; then he drew Miss Hume aside. 

“Ts it finished?” she asked. 

He nodded. 

“Never did a blow fall more softly. 
Helen, Merton was a great man, but a 
greater spirit. Think of his instant sacri- 
fice when he knew that he might become a 
burden fatal to us all! I would like to go 
to God as cleanly as that.” 

They buried him deep, with a great tree 
for a monument and cover, close to the 
bank of the peaceful river. As they laid 
his wasted body away, Rordon stood erect 
in a shaft of moonlight and began to recite 
long passages from the burial service. Miss 
Brunt took it dumbly and as a matter of 
course, but Harlow and Miss Hume were 
astounded at discovering a vein in Rordon 
so foreign to what they had known of his 
character. 

He did not know the entire service by 
heart—occasionally there were gaps, occa- 
sionally long pauses—but the remarkable 
thing was that these breaks did not em- 
barrass him in the slightest, though they 
brought a frown of concentration to his 
forehead. Too sincere to be self-conscious, 
he repeated in a clear voice those passages 
which by their supernal bear-*7 ‘ad been 
imprinted on his own mind, anu which for 
the same reason were most familiar to his 
hearers. 

The service over, he became, by what 
seemed a kaleidoscopic change, the old Ror- 
don, quick in decision, clear in command, 
exuding energy as if handing around a brac- 
ing tot of rum. By ten o’clock the safari 
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was lined up and ready to go; by eleven it 
had reached the nearest ford and taken to 
the water, cold under the full moon. The 
girls were each carried across by two of 
the most stalwart of the blacks walking 
shoulder to shoulder. Miss Hume trailed 
her hand. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “ how cold the 
water is!” 

Rordon’s voice came to her from so near 
that it startled her; she turned her head 
and found him riding the neck of a black 
and placidly filling his pipe. 

“A river in the tropics is ten degrees 
colder under a full moon than at other 
times,” he remarked. “ Didn’t you know 
that?” 

“Why should I?” asked Miss Hume. 

Rordon did not answer, but when they 
reached the farther shore and took up the 
march again, he walked at her shoulder. 

“ Flange,” she said presently, glancing 
back at him, “ will you let me ask you 
something?” 

“ Go ahead,” said Rordon. 

“Where on earth did you learn the 
words of the burial service, and where did 
you get the nerve—” 


Rordon interrupted her with a chuckle. 


“T get you,” he said. “It must have 
given you and Charlie a bit of a shock. I 
never thought of it at the moment, and I'll 
tell you why, Nell. After you’ve heard a 
dozen rough-necks read that service—a 
drunken beach-comber once, another time 
a black stevedore—you can’t get nervous 
over doing it yourself. We outlying men— 
we've done it, heard it, so often. Rough 
men,” he added quietly, “are simple at 
heart. They are afraid of trifles and wo- 
men sometimes, but never of the eternal 
verities.” 

His words silenced Miss Hume. She 
found in them an answer to another ques- 
tion she might have asked, an explanation 
of how it was that Rordon could turn away 
light-hearted from the grave of a friend. 
She saw that it was because he received 
Merton into his company of “ outlying ” 
men who are afraid of trifles—and women 
—but who go quietly to hobnob with the 
spheres of heaven. 

As the days passed, silences grew longer 
and longer between members of the safari, 
which, compared with its palmy days, had 
become a sadly bedraggled company. The 
Swahilis were in tatters which verged on im- 
modesty, and the white members of the ex- 
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pedition had but one remaining source of 
merriment—to look at each other was to 
laugh. Of the natives but few were left. 
Once they realized that they had indeed 
passed the Rovuma, they began to desert 
by twos and threes and make for home. 
Rordon did not stop them; he was glad to 
see them go. 

After three weeks’ trek through heart- 
breaking country, the expedition struck the 
Lujenda River at an insignificant kraal 
called Mwembe. At this spot the last of 
the carriers deserted, and as a result Ror- 
don was forced to curb his impatience and 
call a halt until new men could be enlisted. 
He blamed himself for so losing his grip 
on the safari that he had not the few car- 
riers necessary to see him through to Zom- 
ba. He had, it is true, been lavish in 
promises of extra pay to those who re- 
mained faithful the longest; but toward the 
last they surveyed what was left of a once 
royal. equipment, and philosophically de- 
cided that the destitute M’sungo was either 
mad or a liar—probably the latter. 

Besides having to fight against the ele- 
ment of time, Rordon had to meet the fact 
that while a well-equipped safari, nicely 
stocked with bakshish, can almost in- 
variably secure recruits, an outfit that even 
looks reduced is received very coldly by 
the native African, who is the primeval and 
ranking snob of the world. But it is when 
the wayfarers appear actually destitute that 
the absolute omissions from the native’s 
make-up become evident. He has no con- 
ception of pity, mercy, gratitude, or gen- 
erosity; these qualities simply do not exist 
in his shortened gamut of sensations. It is 
not an unusual thing for a sleeping child to 
have its face torn off by a hyena; the na- 
tive will tell you how it happened—and al- 
ways with a broad grin. 

Knowing these things, Rordon did not 
look for presents from the insignificant 
head man of the Mwembe; he simply seized 
what eatables he needed and paid for them 
with a trinket, a button, an old knife, or a 
bit of worn cloth. In the same manner he 
disappropriated the newest and cleanest of 
the huts. This was a serious matter, for it 
encroached upon the laws of the land. Two 
wives may not live in the same habitation, 
else what would become of the revenue 
from the hut-tax? 

Upon seeing the lowering looks of the vil- 
lage chief, Rordon called the faithful and 
resourceful Ibrahim into conference. 











“ Tbrahim,” he said, “take this head man 
aside. Tell him I do not wish to raise a 
hut-palaver, but that I must have either 
the hut or a guide to Zomba and six car- 
riers: Tell him I have much bakshish in 
Zomba, but that there is something much 
more important there, as far as you are 
concerned. Tell him that in Zomba a 
young wife awaits you whose skin is like 
the ebony stick, whose teeth are like cow- 
ry-shells for whiteness, and whose lips are 
red like the blood of a freshly killed young 
kid. Tell him that I have a gun which I 
would not exchange for twenty women, but 
in order that your eyes, being weary with 
the long safari, may drink their thirst away 
with looking at your young wife, you will 
steal the gun and leave it with him in ex- 
change for the guide and the six shensi. I 
have spoken.” 

“ N’ Dio,” said Ibrahim, and withdrew on 
his mission. 

The matter was thus arranged at the cost 
of the least valuable of the expedition’s 
shotguns. For each of the six carriers a 
shell was demanded, and for two additional 
shells sufficient supplies for five days—all 
that could be conveniently carried—were 
purchased. Thus provisioned, the weary 
cortége once more took up the march. 

On the second night out, in spite of the 
watch-fires, a lion leaped into the camp and 
out, taking with him one of the new por- 
ters. Rordon was dragged out of his sleep 
by the excited Swahilis, but so quietly did 
he take the catastrophe that neither Harlow 
nor the girls awoke. In the morning he 
said nothing of what had happened, leav- 
ing them to suppose that the missing porter 
had decamped. 

They had traveled only forty miles in 
two days when the guide and two of the 
five remaining carriers deserted. 

The discovery delayed the next morn- 
ing’s start; the blow seemed to have 
stunned Rordon. He sat under a tree, el- 
bows on knees, chin in cupped hands, star- 
ing up the meandering valley of the Lu- 
jenda. He was measuring the strength left 
in him. Traveling alone, night and day, 
how long would it take him to feel his way 
along that valley to Lake Shirwa? He did 


not know; he dared not try, for should he 
pull through and get back with help, to 
find Harlow and the two girls destroyed by 
their inexperience in the face of very actual 
dangers, he would go mad with remorse. 
Miss Hume came to sit beside him. 
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“ Flange,” she said, “ you’re worried, and 
I know why. If you were alone you would 
be laughing.” 

Rordon glanced at her, smiling through 
the trouble in his eyes. He said nothing. 

“ Cut it,” continued Miss Hume. “ Help 
us build a permanent camp here, trust us 
to do all the things we’ve seen you do so 
often, and then go. You know it’s the sen- 
sible thing, don’t you?” 

Rordon looked at her wonderingly and 
absently. He was contrasting her words, 
her appearance, her judgment, and her ac- 
tions with those that could have been ex- 
pected of the Miss Helen Pelter Hume of 
the Aspic roof—a person who had inspired 
him with fear from the moment of her cas- 
ual decision, casually expressed, to come to 
Africa. His instinctive fright on that occa- 
sion had not been justified along the lines 
of its inception, but it had been supplanted 
and surpassed by a fear of a totally differ- 
ent nature. He was afraid now, not to have 
Miss Hume with him, but to leave her. 

“Don’t you?” she repeated. 

‘“* Don’t I what?” asked Rordon. 

“ Know it’s the sensible thing to do.” 

“ Yes, it is,” he admitted without enthu- 
siasm. “ But I can’t do it.” 

“Why not?” 

“* Because I can’t.” 

“* Have you turned woman, to give me an 
answer like that?” demanded Miss Hume. 

“No,” said Rordon, “but I might as 
well. The truth is, Nell, I have a rotten 
funny feeling. I’m in love.” 

Nothing could have surpassed the de- 
spondency of that cry, which so surprised 
Miss Hume that her adorable jaw hung 
open for at least six ticks of Mary’s clock 
before it slowly closed and transformed her 
face into the old-time and almost forgotten 
natural habitat of mischief which it had 
once been continually. She smiled, her eye- 
lids fluttered, the eyes behind them grew 
wide and translucent with the light of a 
brilliant sun shining through glossy brown 
tobacco-leaves. 

“ With me?” she breathed. 

“T wasn’t dreaming!” Harlow suddenly 
yelled. “Oh, swordfish! I wasn’t dream- 
ing! Molly! Nell! Flange! God help 
me, didn’t you hear it? Am I dreaming? 
Look and tell me—have I gone mad?” 

“Yes, you have, Charlie,” said Rordon, 
startled for once. 

He leaped to his feet, picked up a club 
of fire-wood, and advanced cautiously on 
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Harlow, who was gyrating in a most pecu- 
liar manner, first on one foot, then on the 
other, and pointing in a certain direction 
between whirls. 

“ Look before you hit me!” he cried to 
Rordon, without ceasing his evolutions. 
“ Look before you hit me. Look before—” 

Rordon did; the club dropped to the 
ground, and his jaw almost as far. He 
rubbed his eyes, coughed, pinched himself, 
and finally murmured weakly: 

“ Charlie, please say gra— 
something!” 

By this time each of the girls had gasped 
“Oh! Oh!” but even in that crucial mo- 
ment they hushed their cries to hear Mr. 
Harlow speak. He folded his arms, and 
with eyes fixed on an approaching object, 
delivered himself of the following: 
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Please say 


“ Imperial mackerel, wandering o'er the land, 
Thrice welcome, stanch auxiliary fish! 
I slept but now; a jinnee took my hand 
And bade me haste to make a single wish. 
‘Transform yon piscatory bum, O Lord!’ 
I begged. "Twas done; the fish became a Ford! 


“Yeh! Whoopee! Hi, there!” 

The jitney bumped along over the veld 
and came to a stop at about fifty yards’ 
distance. Rordon perceived that it was 
packed with six khaki-clad soldiers besides 
the driver, and that six rifles were pointed 
at his very happy heart. 

“Stand and give the countersign!” a 
voice called out. 

“ Countersign be damned!” shouted Ror- 
don cheerfully. 

“ Approach, friend,” replied the voice, 
“and tell us where the deuce you came 
from!” 

Rordon walked grinning up to the jitney, 
from which the occupants were rapidly dis- 
embarking with all their eyes fixed over his 
shoulders at a point where he surmised 
were still standing Miss Hume and Miss 
Brunt. 

“Who are you chaps?” he asked. 

“ Parker’s column,” replied a young offi- 
cer. “ And you?” 

“ Rordon.” 

The young officer turned and quietly col- 
lected three half-sovereigns and three verbal 
I. O. U.’s from his companions. 

“I win a small bet,” he murmured apol- 
ogetically. 

Presently two more of the one ubiquitous 
machine on earth arrived, heavily laden, 
and on that spot was held a mighty pala- 
The officer in command decided that 


ver. 
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Rordon was of more immediate importance 
to colony headquarters than a prisoner of 
war, and assigned to him and his party the 
least repaired of the jitneys. So over- 
whelming had been the flood of questions 
interlarded with news poured into the 
thirsty ears of the safari survivors, that 
they ended up by grasping nothing. They 
parted from their friends in need, stunned 
but. scarcely enlightened. 

Over a trail which dodged along the open 
veld, struck straight through freshly cut 
bush, and bumped over corduroy causeways 
in swamps and over brush layers where the 
sand was deep, stopped again and again by 
curious officers and stared at by all others, 
the jitney finally reached Zomba, which, 
while it is not the center of civilization, 
generally contains at least one baronet, his 
lady, and several paunchy individuals who 
walk around under pith helmets and green- 
lined umbrellas. 

One of these latter attracted the atten- 
tion of both Rordon and his party, but for 
different reasons. The girls and Harlow 
saw only something as disreputably clothed 
as themselves, while Rordon recognized a 
friend. The person of this individual was 
stout to the verge of obesity; he carried an 
umbrella with three stays broken, and wore 
a pulpy old helmet, a ragged coat, and a 
moth-eaten cravat. He had a drooping 
mustache, a pendulous lower lip, and bulg- 
ing eyes, and was talking to himself when 
Rordon hailed him. 

“ Hey! Alfred! 
old man?” 

The individual stopped, stared belliger- 
ently, then inquiringly; finally his face 
broke into an astoundingly winning smile. 

“ Hello, Rordon, old chap! How are 
you?” : 

He nodded and started on his way again. 

“ Cut out the pose stuff, Alfred,” ordered 
Rordon, “and come here. I want you to 
meet my friends. Folks, this is the Hon. 
Alfred Butte, the resident magistrate.” 

“Isn’t he a dear?” murmured Miss 
Hume quite audibly. 

Mr. Butte blinked three times. 

“ Charmed, I’m sure.” 

His eyes crinkled up in the wonderfully 
kindly smile. He became their obliging 
host, had them in for tiffin, did not even 
offer them a wash, but let them ask for it, 
supplied Rordon with a file of the Bulu- 
wayo Planet, two months old, but still con- 
taining a first instalment on arrears of news, 


What’s the good news, 
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and finally had his head boy secure reser- 
vations on the next train out over the Shire 
Railway via Blantyre to Chindio on the 
Zambezi. 

Before these events were consummated, 
however, Rordon and Harlow were sum- 
moned to military headquarters. There the 
former found an old acquaintance in the 
commanding officer, who promptly subject- 
ed him to a close examination on what he 
knew and had seen of enemy territory and 
activity. 

“ What’s the use?” said Rordon finally. 
“ Here’s one of Merton’s note-books on 
‘Military Forces and Their Disposition,’ 
that will tell you more in half an hour than 
I could in a year—the very sort of stuff 
that they killed him trying to get.” 

The colonel’s face hardened. 

“ What about you, Rordon?” he asked. 
* And you, too, Mr. Harlow? Commissions 
are coming fast and plenty just now; it will 
be difficult later on.” 

Rordon smiled and shook his head. 

“ Colonel, you’ve got a job here—a long, 
slow, and ticklish one, but it’s small, and 
you know it. I’m going where you would 
like to go, and I imagine Harlow will trail 
along, if it’s only to persuade himself that 
war has been declared.” 

The next morning early, Mr. Butte grunt- 
ed good-by to the party from his bed, and 
they hastened to the train. As they passed 
several rather smart bungalows, Miss Hume 
expressed thanksgiving. 

“Oh, wasn’t it lovely to find somebody 
as ragged and dirty as ourselves to stay 
with?” 

“ Yes,” said tender-hearted Mary; “ but 
did you ever see just such a smile?” 

With much chatter they whiled away the 
hours to Chindio, and from there the two 
days to Chinde, where they were lucky in 
catching a small coaster bound for Beira, 
only eight hours away. 

At the first mention of that port, Miss 
Hume got the idea that it was still as dis- 
tant as her very vivid memory of it, but 
when Rordon suddenly announced that he 
could make out the lighthouse which 
marked the end of the beach where he had 
found her crying, she was swept from her 
poise and mental balance. 

She left her seat to go to the rail and 
stare. In two hours, in less, she was to 
reach back six months in her life. Six 
months! She relived them now swiftly, 


their thrills, pleasures, and hardships, and 
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strove vainly to see herself in that looking- 
glass. 

Who was she? A brown-eyed, brown- 
haired, brown-skinned ragamuffin in khaki, 
a hoyden, a murderer of eland bulls, a 
man’s woman in a man’s world—or was she 
Miss Helen Pelter Hume, shortly to repos- 
sess and be repossessed by six generous 
trunks of finery? She wondered. 


XIX 


“ By Jove!” yelled Harlow, leaping from 
his seat and a long silence beside Mary. 

He walked up and down the diminutive 
quarter-deck with wild strides, and pounded 
his head with his fists. 

“ Charlie!” cried the girl, springing up 
and running to him. ‘“ Why, what’s the 
matter?” 

“ Zomba!” groaned Harlow. ‘“ Zomba!” 

“ Well, what about it?” demanded Mary, 
seizing him by the arm. 

“ We forgot to get married!” 

“So we did! Oh, so we did!” cried 
Mary. 

Her blue eyes filled with tears. Harlow 
seized both her hands, and they stood star- 
ing at each other, their lips trembling with 
emotion. 

“Oh, Molly,” begged Harlow, “ can you 
ever, ever forgive me?” 

“ Forgive you, darling?” said Molly. 
“Why, it’s just as much my fault as yours. 
I ought to have reminded you.” 

They gazed and gazed; finally, very 
slowly, believing the whole world to be con- 
tained only in each other’s eyes, they kissed. 

“ Disgusting,” growled Rordon. “ Abso- 
lutely revolting!” ° 

“It is mot!” snapped Helen, turning on 
him with a flash of her eyes, and immedi- 
ately thereafter disappearing into the stuffy 
cabin, from which she did not emerge until _ 
the craft was at anchor. 

At Beira several things happened. Helen 
dug out her six large trunks of frou- 
frous, and went into a sartorial trance. 
Mary looked on, and caught the disease 
through being presented with an entire 
trousseau. Rordon traded an elephant-gun 
worth two hundred dollars for a complete 
file of the London Times from the begin- 
ning of the war to the latest date available. 
Harlow and Mary Brunt were married. 

Four days were consumed by these vari- 
ous interests, during which Miss Hume and 
Rordon were preoccupied by their own 
thoughts, Mary and Charlie by each other. 
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On the fifth day the Llansteffan Castle 
steamed in, dwarfing the port and every- 
thing in it. They went on board at once, 
and since they were now faultlessly clothed 
—the men in natty, starchy “ whites,” the 
girls in filmy organdy, or whatever it is 
that has dots or sprigs of flowers all over 
it, with thin lavender and mauve piping at 
the edges, and that swirls about the figure 
on the slightest provocation of a breeze— 
they wondered why people stared. 

The passengers ogled thus rudely, be- 
cause never before in the experience of any 
of them had four such human beings ap- 
peared at one and the same time. Brilliant- 
eyed, smooth-skinned, incredibly supple of 
limb, the two men slim-hipped, the two girls 
deep-bosomed, all of them fresh as new pins 
and smelling of soap—could any be blamed 
who looked, caught breath, and wondered 
at the eternal alchemy of health and youth, 
king and queen of omnipotent cosmetics? 
No, they couldn’t. 

The party disappeared promptly into its 
three staterooms; Rordon driving before 
him a “ boy ” laden with his precious and 
enormous bundle of news. He tipped the 


porter, threw him out, closed and locked 


the door of his cabin, took off his dolman 
and his shirt, chucked a couple of pillows 
into the end of the couch, propped himself 
up against them, and began to read. 

The newspapers were arranged in chron- 
ological order in a pile on the floor; a 
camp-stool held an open box of a hundred 
cigarettes and a ship’s water-tumbler for 
an ash-tray. Rordon read and read—he 
read as he had traveled on the way to Mer- 
ton’s rescue, without stopping to eat or 
sleep. 

At nine o’clock of the next morning Har- 
low hammered on the door and asked what 
was the matter. Rordon arose to let him 
in. There were deep shadows under his 
unusually brilliant eyes, and he needed a 
shave badly; otherwise he seemed quite fit. 

“ Charlie,” he said, “ you want to know 
what is the matter? Well, take these 
newspapers and read them.” 

He pressed on him more than half of his 
entire stock of papers—the half he had 
finished with—and gently pushed him out. 
Then he closed and locked the door and 
went back to his reading. 

It should be remembered that at Zomba, 
on the Zambezi, and even at Beira, Rorden 
and his party had had no opportunity to 
gather more than a dazed conception of 
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what had been happening to the world dur- 
ing the first four months of war. The peo- 
ple they met. were invariably blinded to all 
preceding chapters in detail by the last 
crashing event. They were incoherent 
where they were not entirely speechless be- 
fore what appeared to them an incredible 
ignorance. 

“ What? Haven’t heard about Belgium? 
Well—oh, hell! Come and have a drink.” 

As a result Rordon received in thirty-six 
overcrowded hours the full shock of a se- 
quence of stupendous happenings which as- 
sailed and overthrew all his mental concep- 
tions like a battering-ram. He had left 
Europe and civilization at large at a vi- 
cious and stagnant level of peace, apparent- 
ly manacled to commercialized ambitions, 
financial hegemony, and neurotic ideals— 
a peace which was sordid, which debased 
men to the level of ambulating appetites, 
but which for its self-protection seemed 
destined to perpetuate those high desires 
of the human heart which had temporarily 
severed man from barbarism. 

In thirty-six hours he had been called 
upon to digest the outrage of Belgium, the 
blatant repudiation of national treaty hon- 
or, the subjection of white women once 
more as the prize of vilest booty, the sub- 
stitution of hate for chivalry toward a val- 
iant foe, and, to add to those crushing re- 
vivals, the mutilation of little children, 
death from the air and from under the sea 
to non-combatants, the doctrine of fright- 
fulness, and the employment of poisonous 
gases! The cumulative effect of these world- 
shaking events on a man who was genuinely 
a seeker of the high and clean can scarcely 
be conceived by those who read of them 
day by day. 

With his heart full to bursting, Rordon 
turned instinctively toward a comprehend- 
ing sympathy. He felt a sudden impulse 
to seek out Helen—the Helen who had 
stood by him on the banks of the Rovuma 
in a poignant evening of strain and worry, 
and who had said nothing but had been 
much—the Helen whom he knew not by 
flippant word of mouth, but by those rare 
contacts of the silent soul which strike un- 
forgotten sparks in the long darkness of 
human intercourse. Slipping on his tunic 
and buttoning it up, to hide the lack of a 
shirt, he went on deck. 

The sight that met him made him raise 
his hand and pass it across his eyes. He 
suffered the blow of a recurring unpleasant 
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impression caused by a repeated distressing 
situation. 

Miss Hume, dressed in the filmiest of 
white frocks, was seated in a chaise longue, 
one dangling hand playing languidly with 
the straw in a long, cool drink. At each 
side of her, and at her feet, sat and stood 
men like bees around a honey-pot. She 
raised her brook-brown eyes slowly to meet 
Rordon’s hurt and accusing gaze. For a 
second he fought manfully against the im- 
personal barrier he found in those eyes. 
Just as he thought the full force of his will 
must win her back to sincerity, she spoke. 

“T’m sure there’s a barber on board, 
Flange.” 

He turned, fled to his cabin, and sat 
down for a bad quarter of an hour with his 
hands on his knees, his eyes staring dumbly 
into space. Then, with a shrug and a slow 
smile, he arose and went about the busi- 
ness of shaving, bathing, and otherwise 
making himself as clean and attractive as 
God meant him to be. 

In the mean time Harlow had been in- 
fected with the virus of the news; for a 
time it threatened to bring a cloud to the 
first week of his honeymoon. He was saved 
by Mary’s taking up a paper and beginning 
to read. From that moment their mount- 
ing righteous anger kept step and welded 
them closer and closer together. 

On the other hand, from the time of 
coming suddenly upon Miss Hume, re- 
vamped to her former butterfly proportions 
and propensities, Rordon had had no traffic 
with her. He carefully avoided an appear- 
ance of having severed friendly relations, 
but he restricted all his remarks to imper- 
sonal and casual subjects, never approached 
her while she was alone, and promptly had 
business elsewhere if he saw her headed his 
way. 

At first Miss Hume took his neglect phil- 
osophically, but there were one or two occa- 
sions when her soft finger-tips felt a dis- 
tinct itching, as if sheathed claws were on 
their way out from long hiding. Once it 
was because Rordon stood by the rail for a 
solid hour of moonlight talking to a fluffy- 
haired, brainless, addle-pated image of a 
Dutch doll. Again it was when a near-by 
lady remarked him passing, and said: 

“ There goes a man. He steps over the 
female brains lying around this boat with- 
out raising his feet.” 

Once or twice Miss Hume tried to make 
friends again with her eyes, but Rordon’s 
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knew better than to meet the enemy. He 
realized at last that one can’t fall into deep 
pools of opalescent light, any more than of 
water, and drown, if one but takes to the 
desert and stays there. What made his 
position almost impregnable was the fact 
that his seething mind was actually not 
thinking of Miss Hume. He wasn’t worry- 
ing—at least, not about her; and, alas for 
her peace, she knew it. 

Gradually she dissuaded her various 
swains from blocking what cool air there 
was with hot. She developed a caustic wit, 
which not only cut but left a wound, and 
thus succeeded eventually in clearing away 
the masculine rubbish around her. Then 
she waited, sullen and solitary, in her chair 
for three mortal days. Mary came to her, 
Harlow stopped, but neither for long. 

“Poor Nell, she is feeling depressed,” 
Mary said. 

“| barely gather your meaning,” replied 
Harlow. “To me it appears that she is 
holding séance with the queen bee of 
grouches.” 

Rordon clung to the varying atmosphere 
of whichever happened to be the other side 
of the boat. 

He had worked himself into a high state 
of excitement with his planning for the im- 
mediate future, and, like all persons carried 
on a high wave of enthusiasm, he was really 
lonely for companionship, but was not ca- 
pable of defining his malady. It kept him 
awake at night and drove him to pacing the 
decks until a steward came up to inform 
him politely: 

“The captain’s compliments, sir, but the 
passengers below are complaining.” 

Thus driven, he sought the forward steel 
deck over the forecastle, where it was to 
be hoped that the sailors, wearied by toil, 
would not wake to curse his light, quick 
tread. It was a glorious, starry night, still 
without a moon. The ship behind him was 
in absolute darkness, but from her prows 
tumbled, in the shape of an arrow-head, 
great solid blotches of phosphorus. He 
stood by the capstan for a moment and 
watched the balls of drenched fire rolling 
away just under the transparent level of the 
coaming wash. Never, in all his wander- 
ings, had he seen the like of phosphorus 
for quantity, fantastic grouping, and start- 
ling effect. 

The beauty of the sight absorbed him so 
that when he became aware of a faint sob- 
bing near by, his first thought was that it 
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was a waste of time for any one to be 
crying when one might be using one’s eyes 
to far better purpose in looking on the blaz- 
ing sea. He turned to make an observation 
to that effect, and saw standing by the rail, 
with arms and head fallen upon it, a pitiful 
little figure dressed in so ragged a khaki 
shirt, so tattered a short khaki skirt, and so 
scarred a pair of brown walking-boots, that 
surely only once before in his life had he 
seen their equal and counterpart. 

Sudden, hot blood surged into his tem- 
ples as if it was trying to beat its way out. 

“ Nell!” he whispered. “ Nell!” 

She did not move. He went to her side 
and laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“ Nell, old girl,” he begged, “ tell me. 
What is it? What’s the matter?” 

Her sobs only deepened. They came in 
tumbling, gurgling, choking lumps out of 
her throat. They shook her whole body, 
convulsed her back and her shoulders, and 
transformed her into a pathetic, heartrend- 
ing, small, but terribly compact bundle of 
utter wo. 

“Oh!” she gasped in the high, strange 
voice of weeping childhood. “I’m s-so 
miserable. So miserable. O-oh!” 

Rordon picked her up bodily in his arms 
and swung around, to meet the curious face 
of the sailor on lookout duty. 

“ Get out of here for a quid’s worth, will 
you?” he demanded sharply. 

“ Governor,” said the sailor over his 
shoulder as he withdrew, “ for a quid I'll 
promise not to look, hear, ner think for an 
hour.” 

Rordon sat down on the deck with his 
back against the capstan, and arranged the 
burden in his arms so that its head and 
tumbled hair rested comfortably on his 
shoulder. Nell was still crying, but the 
sounds of her weeping had undergone a 
subtle change. If Harlow had been there, 
he would have said that she was over her 
carbureter trouble and had her motor idling 
nicely; but Harlow was not there, nor were 
his flippant thoughts. 

Rordon sat and stared at himself and at 
his life. He discovered in both a great 
emptiness—an emptiness into which the 
girl in his arms was rushing like a flood 
released, sweeping before it all his pet shib- 
boleths, his measured and ticketed fears, 
his philosophies of individualism and inte- 
gral freedom. And he did not care. He 
did not care for the flood, or for its trail 
of wreckage. Only one thing mattered— 
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that he should hold forever this throbbing 
body, so small within his arms, so im- 
measurable in its range of emotions, in its 
lovable contradictions, in its power to sur- 
render or withhold. 

“Nell,” he said, “don’t cry, darling. 
Please don’t cry!” 

In a moment the sobs diminished, and 
presently ceased, save for an occasional 
gasping whimper. 

“Your handkerchief, please,” she asked. 

He drew it out and started to dry her 
eyes, but she preferred to do the dabbing 
herself. When she had finished, she drew 
one last quivering, catching breath and 
said: 

“ T'll get up now, please.” 

She did, and had taken two steps to- 
ward the companionway when Rordon 
came to his senses. He sprang up and 
barred her road. 

“ Nell,” he said, “ don’t go. 
I—I love you.” 

“You what?” she asked, and then bowed 
her head, as if to listen the more intently. 

“ I love you,” repeated Rordon. 

“ Oh, do you?” said Miss Hume. “ Well, 
if you’re going to insist on talking about it, 
I advise you to take a few lessons from 
Charlie.” 

“Take lessons from Charlie?” repeated 
Rordon, in a voice that was like the soft 
tread of a tiger. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Hume, just a little bit 
frightened. “ Did you think—did you—” 

She stopped, her wide eyes fascinated by 
the twitching of his eyebrows. 

Rordon took one step forward, and with 
a movement that was like the crack of a 
whip for swiftness, flung one hand around 
her and pinioned both her arms. The other 
hand flew at her throat and carried her 
head back to his shoulder. 

“ Charlie!” he growled. “I'll show you 
what Charlie can’t teach me!” 

Then he kissed her. He kissed her hair, 
her eyes, her cheeks and neck, and finaily 
fell upon her mouth as if there he would 
live and die with all his veins pulsing and 
pounding out freedom’s glad funeral-march. 
He hurt her arms, he crushed her body and 
robbed it of breath. She felt as if his un- 
conscious strength might kill her. 

“Oh, Flange!” she gasped. 
Flange. Please!” 

“* Please what?” asked Rordon roughly, 
clutching her shoulders as if to shake her. 

“ P-p-please do it again!” 

END 
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